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PUBLISHER’S PREFACE 


Tins “Translator’s Explantions and Notes*’, meant for my reprint of Vol. II (my edition, the 2nil cdn.). Part IJ of Gita Sutrii 
Sar, was written at my request, by Baba Ilitnansu Sekhar Banerji, for purpose of those who would not understand the theory 
written by the author of Gita Sutra Sar, in Vol. I, of that book, in Bengali. Previous to, and at the time of tlio author and amongst 
modern musicians trained in old methods, notation in the sense of advanced notation, as now understood in Europe was and is 
unknown, and besides training and teaching in somo SArgam i.e. Solfeggio, there was practically no music written in notation, then, 
and practically all music, including Kaga music then, passed from, and were learnt and taught rii'a-vove^ from mouth to mouth 
and car to oar. 

The author and somo of his contemporaries, were the pioneer workers, of India, who understood and wrote about theory of 
Indian music, and recorded, got printed and published, high class llindusthani ltdga music, in notation. The theory as dealt with 
by those contemporaries of the author however, wore generally antiquated, and theroforo puzzling, and not consistcuit witli the 
then prevalent practical music, and the notation of them also, wore very olomcntary, having practically no signs for minute 
subdivisional time-values, and for accent, force, legato &o., and the writing in notation of theirs, of music, as actually i)orformod 
were generally mere skeletons and often in many parts not proper representations of, that original music. In the matter of theory, 
of Indian jdusic, in the sense of it as understood by English educated people and those acquainted with the science of acoustics of 
musical sounds, and in the knowledge of advanced notation, and prolicicncy in properly writing high class performed music of Kfigas 
in such notation, Staff and Tonic Sol-fa notation, the author excelled his contemporaries, and was the only one amongst thorn 
who had proper knowledge of such theory of Indian Music, and at the same timo of such notation. The author, in such theory, 
wrote the theory of llindusthani music in Vol. I of Gita Sutra Sar, inoluding those for notes, grAma, fuAtrAs and pndas of TAh, 
Ragas, ThAta and proper time for performance of Rdga &o., and of the staff notation, and of the Tonic Sol-fa notation in Bengali, 
as adopted by him, and also ancient theories, as far as ho could gather from printed and published ancient Sanskrit books on mnsio, 
available at his time, about, — sruti^grdnia. nioorchhanA, TAna^ graha^ ansa, nyAsa, vAdi^ samrdtf? &c.. The author, and his 
contemporaries of Bcagal, dcdlt with llindusthani music only, which type only, as distinct from Southern Indian, or Karnatic music, 
was, besides somo provincial and local music, then, and is still prevalent in Bengal. From that prevalent IfindusthAnl music, 
current at his times, which as already said was noi in notation, but passed from mouth to mouth and ear to ear, the author selected 
and wrote in staff-notation and also In his Bengali Tonic Sol-fa notation, the music, of some songs for beglnnr*rs, and also, of high 
class Rdga songs with music, as composed vivA-voce by celebrated Indian musicians, of former times such as Tanson, Suradas, 
Navalkisor, Saddrang, Mauladad, MiHbaksu, Anandakisore, Guru Mataso, Alias, Min.n Shori, &o., in Dtirupad, Kheyal and Tappa 
types, as actually song at his times, (by passing from mouth to mouth, without any written forms of theirs, in notation), by famous 
Indian singers. By selecting the very gems of such songs, he included these with tJieir music, including examples of variations of 
some, In staff-notation, and of some? in his adapted Bengali Tonic Sol-fa notation, in Gita Sutra Sar Vol. II. Besides these, in tho 
1st portion of that Vol. II, the author gave, with some portions similar to above, in staff, and some in Bengali Tonic Sol-fa notation, 
practical exercisos and lessons, including Songs for Beginners, and also some Chorus Songs with harmonised music. 

Tho author published, the 1st edition of Vol. I of Gita Sutra Sar in 1885 (1292 B,S.) and the 2nd edition of it in 1897 (1303 B.S.). 
He published Vol. II of this Gita Sutra Sar in 1886 (1293 B.S.) and that was his only edition of it. Both these Volumes were in 
Bengali language. About 16 years after the death (in 1904 A.O., 1310 B.S.) of tho author, both these volumes became out of print, 
and there was a great demand for both amongst educated musicians. A few years later J took up the printing, at first of Vol. 1, i.e, 
of 3rd edition of it, and thereafter of Vol. II» i.c. of the 2nd edition of it. I began to reprint both, as they were in author’s 
previous editions, with somo up-to-date explanatory notes of mine, in Vol, I. While the priting of both, in this manner, had 
somewhat progressed, it was noticed that a few ancient Sanskrit books on music, h.id been printed and published after tho death of 
tho author of G.S.S., and somo were slill being published in course of my reprint, from which books, much of what tho author wrote 
in Q.S.S. Vol. I, about theories of ancient Indian music, about aruli, grAmn, moorchhanA, graha, vAdi, aatnvAdi &c., could find 
support, and new light on thorn, could also bo thrown from these ancient books. At my roquc.st, my friend. Balm Ilimansu Sekhar 
Banerji B.A.B.L., pleader, Judge’s Court, Berhampore, Bengal, District Murshldabad, undertook to write in a, Farisiahlu, (i,e. 
^supplement), in Bengali, to Vol. I, some of the materials gathered from the.se published Sanskrit books, and for facility of those who 
w<.uld not understand Boogali, in which language, was written the theory, as well as explanations of notation, in Vols. I and II, and 
also for explaining tho special and additional signs introduced, suiting Indian music, in tho staff notation by the author in Vols. 1 
and II he undertook to write this -‘Translator’s Explanations And Notes,” in English. Ho, at first thought that that Pari&iahta 
and this ‘•Translator's Explanations And Notes” would, each be completed in a few pages, and with this view, ho began to write 

botb, without dividing tho latter with Chapter Numbers, and In course of that writing, both were being printed along with Vols. I 
and 11 of Gita Sutra Sar. 

After tho reprinting of Vol. 1, and the first portion of Vol. II, mainly as these were in the author’s previous editions, as spoken 
above, had materially progressed, it was th'>ught that for facility of those, who would not understand Bengali, it would bo better 

to introduce headings, explanations, and notes in Hindi, and English, together with Bengali, and to print all music, including those, 
which in the author’s edition, was in Bengali Tonic Sol-fa notation, in staff-notation. With this view, I, mainly, at tho suggestion. 



and with the help and translations of, my abovementiooed friend, continued to print the 1st portion of Vol. II, as that was 
in the author's original edition, with a view to publish the same as Part 1 of Vol. II. and began to print, the subsequent 
t.e. Oatadi songs portion, of Vol. II, containing Dhrupad, Ehey&l and Tappft types of songs, with music, in staff-notation only (by 
transposing for that purpose, in stafT-notation, those portions of these music, which in the author's original edition were not in staff, 
but In Bengali Tonic Sol-fa notation), and with headings, notes dec. in three languages viz, English, Hindi, together with the Bengali 
of the original, and with the words of songs in Devan&gar (Sanskrit) types together with those in Bengali, as in the original. 
This latter portion was intended to be published as Part II of Vol. II. 

• 

Together with the printing in this manner of Vol. 1, and Vo). II, Parts 1, and II, the Parislshta and Translator's Explanation 
And Notes also were being written and printed. Due to shortage of staff-notation types in Calcutta, and of difficulty of printing, 
in three languages, mentioned above, the printing of these took several years, and ia course of that, due to ancient Indian musical 
theories on sriift, grdma, graha, vddi, aamvddi &c. being misunderstood, misinterpreted and misapplied in modern Indian music, by 
tnodern, both English and Indian writers, in daily newspapers and monthly magazines, and also in books, and also due to getting of 
fresh materials from published ancient Sanskrit books, either printed, or very recently printed, and collected in the mean time, 
both the Pariaiahta and Translator's Explanations And Notes, being written by Babu Himansu Sekhar Banerji. gradually grew in 
size. In this manner, while the priting of some portions of Translator's Explanations And Notes, had already advanced, without 
division, as mentioned before, into specido Chapter Numbers, though afterwards such division and numbering of Chapters was much 
desired, and it was regretted for that not having been previously done, that could not be done afterwards. 

Continuing to print in this manner, Vols. I and II, and also in course of being written, the Pariaiahta and Translator’s 
Explanations And Notes, I, after completing the printing of Vol. I and thereafter of Vol, II. Part I, published Gita Sutra Sar Vol. I, 
3rd edition with its Pariaiahta, and attached to the same, Vol. II, 2nd edition Part I, in 1934 (1341 B. S.). Up to that time, the 
printing in abovementioned three languages, and in staff-notation only, of Vol. II, Part II had not advanced more than 100 pages. 
As the cost and time taken for printing that had become inordinately high, in order to minimise costs and time. I got printed, from 
pages 102 to 117 of it in three languages, as before, but the music portion of that (as mentioned at the footnote of p. 102 

of Vol. II, Part II, music portion) I partly printed in staff and partly in Bengali, English and Hindi Tonij Sol-fa notations, and as 

the costs and time taken in that also, bad become enormous. I printed pages 118 to the end (as mentioned at foot-note to p. 118 
of the music portion) of Vol. II, Part II, in two languages, viz. Bengali and English and the music, partly in staff and partly in 
Bengali Tonic Sol-fa notation, as these music had been in the author's edition. In this manner, when the printiog of that 
Vol. II, Part II was completed, the printing and (due to fresh materials from recently printed and published ancient Sanskrit books 
on music, and from other sources, having been received) the writing of the Translator's Explanations And Notes had not been 
completed. As there was demand from a long time of educated Indian musicians, for Vol. II, containing practical high class 
music I. without waiting for completion of this Translator’s Explanations And Notes, published, without the same, some 
advance copies of the music portion of Vol. II, Part II, in 1939 (1346 B.S.). The writing and printing of Translatbr's 

Explanations And Notes has now boon completed, and for facility of those who may want it separately, and also of those, 

who after buying abovementioned advance copies of Vol.. II, Part II, may wish to have this Translator's Explanations And 
Notes separately, I am publishing some advance copies of this Translator's Explanation And Notes, separately. Together with 
that and the music portion, the complete Gita Sutra Sar Vol. II. 2nd edn.. Part II. .with Translator's Explanations And Notes, 
would soon be published. 

3/1 Nilmani Sarkar Lane PUBLISHER 

Calcutta 

September, 1941 A.D. 

{1848 B.S,) 
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Translator’s Explanations and Notes 


About The Methods Adopted For Becordino His Musics In Staff-notation 
By The Author, Krishna Dhan Banerji, In His Gita Sutra Sar, Vol, II. 


Modes and Scales. 

The scales used in the practical examples of music in the Gita Sutra Sar, are natural scales, as opposed 
to tempered scales. It should be distinctly understood that the staff-notation, with its clefs, signatures &o. as 
adopted by the author of the Gita Sutra Sar, and used throughout his book,^' is meant to represent just 
intervals. This may be objected to by Indian theorists, as not depicting the true niceties of intervals of Indian 
Music, These objections have been dealt with by the author in Vol. 1 of his book containing the theory 
portion.! Europeans, accustomed to understand the staff -notation as depicting tempered scales, may also take 
exception to the authoi^s novel method of using this notation for natural scales. In explaining the author’s practical 
examples of music, however, we are not concerned with what ought to bo the intervals, according to Indian or 
European theory, but with what they were actually meant to be, by the author. This I shall attempt to explain. 

It should, in the first instance, be borne in mind that proper intonation, {.e. sounding the correct pitch 
of the tones is of more importance in Indian Music than in the European system. In the harmony of European 
Music, slight inaccuracies in the sounding of individual tones may be masked by the sounds of tones of the several 
other parts. Indian Music, however, both vocal and instrumental, is principally of the monodic type, and a slight 
departure made, while playing, from the proper pitches of tones, (especially those tones which are said to be the very 
lives and souls of a melody), may spoil the music. The author has distinctly said (Gita Sutra Sar Yol. I, oh. I p. 25) 
that '^Indian Music cannot be properly played in the artificial intervals of equal temperament of the European 
pianoforte, harmonium &a instruments. Played in these instruments, Indian melodies will not be agreeably in 
tone, but 4rill be deficient in richness, and will appear insipid and inartistic’\ In reproducing his written 
musics, the intervals, therefore, should be taken as those intended by the author, viz. natural intervals. 


* Except in the pianoforte parts, especially compoied by tbe author in some of bis musics preceding his **Dhrupa<t* songs, to giro 
Indian Mnsieians an idea of European harmony. 

t Both the Tolnmes were written and published by the author in Bengali. 
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In order to understand how these intervals are kept in accompanying instruments, and also in solo playing, 
let us first explain the method of tuning of Indian stringed instruments either with fixed frets such as the Fink, 
or with movable frets, such as the Indian SUhr, JSsrkj &c. 



The above figure shows the nature of tuning of these instruments. The full numbers of strings, and 
frets as actually used, have not been shown in the figure. 

The second string, (generally of brass,) is tuned to the »k (c) of the lower octave of the singer’s voice. 
The first string, (generally of steel,) is tuned to the upper fourth of the second string, i. e. to the lower (/) of the 
singers’ voice. This tuning, and the arrangement of the frets, (for the standard scale) as shown in the figure, 
is generally prevalent in Hindustan, especially in Bengal. The same frets serve the purpose of both the^ 
strings. The frets give the following tones 

2)id airing — lower ad upwards as— ad, riflal, ri, gd, md, mdakarp, pd, dhd, «», ad, ri, 1^-c. 

df Of f , g, a, h, Cj d, 

lal string from lower md upwards as-^md, mdsAarp, pd, dkd, niflat, ni, sd, ri, gd, mk, pk See, 

• • • • • • 

/| /S. «| bb, h, c. d, e, f, g See. 

The Bengali method has been followed in placing dots below notes to indicate the lower octave, and 
the European system has been followed in placing dashes below the English (equivalent) names of notes, to 
indicate the middle octave. In India, the intervals, theoretically, are just (natural) intervals. The values of 
these intervals, and their slight departure, in some cases, in practice, from theory, will be dealt with later on. 

Some Indian melodies are played in the standard TAkl ( ZIZ ) or mode (t. e, method of arrange* 
luent of the frets giving a particular series of tones), as given above. Other melodies require different: TAklsat modes 
for which the frets are required to be shifted. For example, in Rkgini BAkiraU (of Bengal), n, gk, dhk, and 
ni, (d, e, a, and b) are all flats, and to play it, some frets are shifted from their standard positions shown above, to the 
proper positions, where they will give these required flat tones.**’ Besides the above method of tuning, to suit 
different melodies, in which the pitches of the open strings remain unaltered, there is another method, in 
which, the pitches of the open strings are changed to fit the voices of different singers. For example, 
when one singer is followed by another, whose voice is higher or lower in pitch, to that of the former, the (ones of the 
open strings are altered to the lower sft and mA of this new singer’s voice. Suppose, the middle sk of this new singer 
is sharper by one tone to that of the former, i. e. the middle sA(^) of the latter is the same as the ri(d) of the 
former. To accompany this new singer, the second string is tuned to the lower ri (d) of the former player, and the Iststring 


*ThM method of tuning by ahifting of the frets, has given rise to a great nnmher of 7Mta or modes for Indian Mnsic. 
Rajah Sanrindra Mohan Tagore and his School in Bengal, have recorded more than one hundred and fifty of them. Krishna 

Dhan Banerji (the author of the Qita Sutra Sar) has, by transposition, oonsiderably reduced the number of these modm. This he has 
also practically exemplified in his musics. 
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to its upper fourtbi and the instrument is said to be tuned to the lower and of the new 

singer • The frets, unaltered, give ri, gii^ ;y/A, pii &c. of the new singer. Thus in this transposition, by changing the 
tunes of the open strings, the tonal relationship of the altered tones remains the same /.<•. just natural intervals, 

The author of the Gita Sutra Sar has kept up this tonal relationship of just (natural) intervals in adopting the 
stafiE-notation for Indian purposes. In the European system, the ‘notes* represent fixed pitches, and they take their 
names from their positions on the stall (and from the clefs and accidentals.) In the staff-notation as adopted in the 
Gjta Sutra Sar, a note, though occupying the same position on the staff, (and bearing the same accidental) and having 
the same name, may denote slightly different tones in different keys. This will he dealt with later on. 

Tones and Notes.— I have intentionally kept np the distinction between the words tone and note. By 
tone is meant a musical sound of definite pitch j a note is meant for a character, or sign written on the staff to 
show — high, medium, low— the exact pitch of the tone or sound it represents. In slaff-notation the ‘‘notes** take their 
names from the lines or spaces which they occupy on the staff. 

It has already been said that strings of Indian instruments, are tuned to suit each individual liuliaii singer, or 
instrument player. The middle ‘c* («i), thus varies in pitch in different musicians. To suit this peculiarity of India, 
Indian Music, according to the author, may bo written in the staff-notation in two different ways 

(1) The music may be written in the key of V and the value of this ‘c* given in the heading. The author has 
in many cases adopted this method, and has depicted in the heading the value of the c, as ind kliaraj, or kharaj, etc. 
The author means by this, that the music may be conveniently sung in the keyt of J/** or Vb* &c, and thereby very higli 
or very low tones for the voice may be avoided. 

(2) Music may also be written by transposing the notes in the key in which it is intended to be sung or 
accompanied. In the Gita Sutra Sar some musics have also been written in this method. 

Let ns now exemplify the scales in different keys as given in the Gita Sutra Sar, « 


Standard Scale 
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>11 

^rr 

Sa 


-4 

2 

ft 


ri 


S 

% 

ga 


. 4~ 

4 

ma 


■■■■• - 

5 

*1 


6 7 

»1 ft . 

^ ft 

dha ni 


Eil: 


s 

>11 

Ha 


-fl 

8 

>11 




7 

ft 


m ft 

Sa 


ni 


6 

<lha 


- ~0 


*1 


4 3 

7T 


pa 


ma 




-1 

2 

ft 

ft 

ri 


1 

»11 

bA. 


* In £ttrope, .trings of open>8tringed instramenU, and in.trainentii with key-boardn, aro liinod in M>nie lixwl pitchen. There • 
in no such fixed standard of pilch for India. “The Musicians of Hindoostan never appear to have had any determined pitch by 
which their instruments were regulated, each person tuning liis own to a certain height, adapted by guess, to the power of the 
instrument and quality of the etrings, the capacity of the voice intended to be accompanied, and other adventitious circumstances.” 
(Treatise on the Mueic of Hindoostan by Capt. Willard— article— Of the Gamut) As good musics of India, whether vocal or 
instrumental, consist principally of solos, this absence of a standardised pitch does not materially affect them. It does not matter 
therefore, as to which note of the European middle octave is designated by either A or ri &e. of the Indian system, and also us 
to which particniar pitch, or note of the European system is a<lopted for the middle rit (r) of the singer, or of the instrument. 

t In the method of tuning of Indian instruments as followed by the author, and already explained, keys have a slightly different 
meaning from that of the European system. The tones of notes in different Indian keys, (as adopted by the author.) may alter a little. This 
hu been explained later on. In adopting these keys, the author means that the ‘c’ of the middle octave is to he taken as equivalent to the 
middle e of tome Snropean system. 
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Change of keys dM ^ I • Vmm ^ I 

Natotal scale in the key of G. •t*11C«n I tf mWRT UTR I 



ft *r «i fsT *11 »ii ft <1 *f *i *1 ft »n 

RT ftn W Rtlfir fn RTftlRRYTnftRT 

Sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa 


The flattened sign Indicates the key«note. 


Natural Scale in the key of D. ft <111*1 \ ft inH I 



»|1 ft 5f *1 *1 H ft *!1 *11 ft «( *t *I ft *11 

mft ^ ^ R Riftr¥Rw»rftRT 

Sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa sa ni dha pa ma ga ri sa 


Natural Scale in the key of A. if i|ficf 1 <ltft I IT WH I 



• VM >«» « ^ CW I 
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Natural Scale in the key of E. 9t m i iT me i si T im. I 



m ft ^ fsi ’ll m f*i «i *1 ft ’ll 

8a ri rjn ma pa dha ni sa sa ni dha pa ma (ja ri sa 


* 

Natural Scale in the key of F. "sr i JI ’BW I 



’It 

ft 

?i 



•( 

ft 


’ll 
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“51 ft 

^1 

BT 

ft 

>! 


q 

q 

ft 
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n ft 

W 

8a 

ri 

!/a 

ma 

pa 

dha 

ni 

sa 

sa 

ni 

dha 

pa 

ma 

t/a ri 

sa 



8a ri fja ma pa <lha ni sa na ni dha pa ma ua ri na 


Natural Scale in the key of El? . c^l’i’i 9i|» <tflces 6Jt>i i n fWewjT WW i 
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’I 



«i 



m 

f5? 
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m 

ft 
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q 

ft 

W 

m 

ft 

q 



ri 

ft 

W 

Sa 

ri 

na 

ma 

pa 

dha 

ni 

sa 

sa 

ni 

dha 

pa 

ma 

r/<i 

ri 

.S(! 



8a 
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In all the above scales the intervals are just natural intervals, which are the same as those in the- 
natural, as distinguished from the tempered scales of Europe. These intervals in all the keys between the 
successive tones are : — 


let i.e. tonic 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

6th. 

7th. 

8th i.e. octave 

sCi 

ri 


md 

pd* 

dhd 

ni 

sd 

Major 

Minor 

Semitone Major 

Minor 

Major 

Semitone Intervals 


10 

0 

1 

T5 

's- 

10 
. ft 

1* 

S 

1 .< . . . 


Do 

Re 

Mi 

Fa 

Sol 

La 

Si 

Do- 


Now, in the natural scales (both of Europe and India), in the different Keys, (as exemplified at pages 
3 — 5) the relative pitches of tones {i,e. tonal relationship) are the same in all cases, but the absolute pitches are 
not the same. This will be manifest from the following diagram, which represents the standard scale of fixed 
notes, (or the key of C) and, below it, a new key which takes its governing note from D.i* 


*This interval between pd and dhd (Sol and La) viz. a minor interval differs from the acccx3ted theory of India, especially that 
of Bengal, where the interval between pd and dhd (5th and 6th) is supposed to be the same as that between sd and ri (1st and 2nd) t.e. 
a major interval, and the interval between dhd and ni (6th and 7th) is supposed to be the same as that between ri and gd (2nd and 3rd) t.e. 
a minor interval. The above scales, used by the author for recording Indian Music, are identical with the European just natural scales. 
The retaining of natural intervals, even after change of keys, is also recognised in the European Sol-fa methods for teaching vocal music 
(sec Grammar and Standard Course by John Curwen). The diflerencp, about the intervals, between the 5th and 6th, and 6th 
and 7tb, in the Indian, from the European theory, is probably due to the method of tuning of Indian stringed instruments such as the 
Vieena, Sitar, Esraj &c., in which the same frets, (see page 2) which give the lower ri and gd (d and e) in the second string, are also 
meant for lower pd and dhd (g and a) in the 1st string. The interval between ri and gd is however a minor interval. Thus here, in 
the instrumental tuning, the interval between pd and dhd (5th and 6th) is the same as that between ri and gd (2nd and 3rd) i.e. a 
minor interval. Again, the same pair of frets give middle sd and ri {c and d) or the first string and lower pd and dhd for the 2nd 
string. Thus, hero the interval between pd and dhd (5th and 6th) is the same as that between sd and rt (1st and 2nd) viz. a major 
interval. Thus, in this method of tuning, the interval between pd and dhd (5th and 6th) is, in one place a major, and in another place 
a minor interval in the same instrument. Indian musicians and theorists are of opinion, that any such inaccuracy in tuning is corrected 
and the pure theoretical intervals between the tones brought, by putting more or less pressure on the strings in stopping them, and 
also by stretching the strings sideways while playing. Indian stringed instruments, with frets, being long, the length of strings no doubt 
allows those stretchings of them sideway.s. The frets are also of graduated heights, the tallest being near the nut, and the shortest 
near the bridge. Thus there remains sufficient space between the strings and most of the frets, to allow more or loss pressure while 
stopping. According to the author of the Qita Sutra Sar, however, this difference of intervals between pd and dhd (g and a) and dhd and 
nt (a and 6), and such other niceties of distinction between the European and Indian systems, lies in theory and on paper only, in the 
Indian Musical works, but not in practical music, in which the intervals, according to the author, are identical in both the systems. 
The author, who had knowledge of both European and Indian Music, and was himself proficient in vocal and instrumental Indian music, 
has dealt with these matters in Vol. I of Qita Sutra Sar, About the identity of the intervals in Indian and European musical scales. 
Sir William Jones had also come to the same conclusion after practical experiments. He says:— **I tried in vain to discover any difference 

in practice between the Indian scale, and that of our own, 1 requested a German professor of music to accompany with his 

violin a Hindu lutantist, who sung by note some popular airs ; he (the Gorman professor) assured me that the scales 

wore the same ; and Mr. Shore afterwards informed mo that, when the voice of a native (Indian) singer was in tune witb his haprsichord, 
be found the Hindu series of seven notes to ascend like ours, by a sharp third.” “On the Musical Modes of the Hindus” by Sir William 
Jones. Besides the natural scales some irregular scales do occur both in the Indian and European folk-songs. Of the former may be 
mentioned the folk-songs of such aboriginal tribes of India, as the Santhals, in which some tones may be found to depart from the 
natural scales. About the existence of irregular scales in European folk-songs, I refer to Clements's, “Introduction to the study of 
Indian Music” (Longmans Green & Co.,) page 13. 

t Here Do, Re, Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si, are taken as equivalent to the corresponding Indian n^mes sd, rt, pd, md, pd, dAd, m. 
Like sd, ri, gd &c.. Do. Re, Mi &c. are assumed not to be fixed in pitch, but variable in their (ahaqlute) pitches. Q, D, E, F, G, A, B,. 
are here assumed to be fixed in their pitches and to form the standard (just) natural scale t.s. the common natural scale. 
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It will be Been that in the 1st scale, the interval between Do and Re, which is the same as that 
between C and D, is a major interval. In the 2nd scale, the interval between Do and Re is also 
a major interval, so that if D bo made the key-note (Do) the 2nd tone Re, of this key, cannot be exactly 
of the same pitch as E, as the interval between D and E is only a minor interval, while that between 
Do and Re (in the second scale) is a major interval. Thus the note E must bo raised a little in 
pitch to make it the Re (n) of the second scale. The E of the 1st scale (standard C scale) is, therefore not of 
the same pitch as Re, the second tone, in the 2nd scale, in the key of I). The ;•<•/(/<«><? pitches of all 

the tones, however, taken from the key-note, are the same in both the keys. Thus in both the above scales, the 
intervals between Do and Re (sri and ri) are major intervals. Tlio change of nbnohilc pitcli of tones is 
inconvenient for change of keys in European keyed instruments, such as the pianoforte, organ, 
harmonium &c. To obviate this difficulty the natural scale is slightly altered by equal temperament* so 
that any key of these instruments may be made the tonic, and the other tones sounded from tho corresponding 
koy.s, (of these instruments). 


In this system each note on tho staff is made to represent a key of the pianoforte &c., instruments, and 
is abnoliUdy fixed in pitch. The staff-notation is thus generally accepted as depicting tempered scales in 
Europe. This use of tho staff-notation, as a tempered notation, though convenient for European instrumental 
music, is not suitable for Indian Music including those, mostly vocal, that were compiled and recorded in 
notation by tho author in his Gita Sutra Sar. It is not also suitiiblo for Indian musical instruments. Thus, 
for the 2nd scale of tho above example, (in the key of D) tlie transition from tho key of C is done in tho 
Indian stringed instruments, by re-tuning the second open string, (wliich was tuned to C) to tho now tonic D 
(sec p. 2). This D is now the now sd (Do, or key-note). The 1st string is then tuned to its upper fourtlj,t and 
the frets unaltered give the corresponding 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, &c., tones (/.<’. ri, yd, nid, pd &c.,) of this now key. 
The positions of the frets remaining unaltered, the tonal relationship of the tones in this now scale (in the key 
of D) remains tho same as in tho former scale in tho key of (’, /.c. just nutural intervals. Thus tho 
tempered scales, and notation therefor, are not suitable for Indian Music, both vocal and instrumental. 


The tempered scale, though accepted as a necessary evil for European instrumental music, is re- 
placed by the natural scales, for purposes of vocal music, and of free-toned instruments such as tho violin &c., 
even amongst Europeans, especially those who advocate tho teaching of vocal music by tho Sol-fa system.’ 


* Tho theory of natural scales and of equal temperament have been dealt with later on. 

tor to the upper fifth, as done in some cases, and with some instruments. 

» 

This scale, in its exact proportions, is also tho most natural and easy for tho human voice— that most wonderful of all 
musical instruments — in any key. The violin too can give accurate intonation. But tho ordinary piano, organ, and other keyed 
instruments do not produce this scale of nature and of tho voice in exact tune. It may bo easily seen that if they wore made perfectly 
correct in one key, some of the notes must of necessity be incorrect, by a degree or two, in all the other keys. They aro therefore called 
‘‘imperfect** instruments, and, in tuning, they require to bo ''tempered*', or to have thoir defects so distributed that they shall be as 
little noticed as possiblo. Mr. Graham, in his '‘ "Theory and Practice of Musical Composition ** **, shows tho great injustice, and tho great 
injury to music, which arises from the frequent endeavour to form the voice— a perfect instrument— according to tho false intonation 
of such instruments as these. Gen. Thompson says:— ""It may be hoped the time is approaching when neither singer nor violinist 
will be tolerant of a tempered instrument. Singers sing to the pianoforte because they have bad ears ; and they have bad ears because 
they sing to the pianoforte.** '* "Grammar** by John Curwen, Sec# VII. 
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The tempered scale is all the more unsuitable for Indian music, which, as already said is generally of the 
monadic type, in which defects of intonation are not masked, as is possible in the case of European music, by 
harmonised parts. I have already shown that the method of tuning of Indian stringed instruments, with frets, 
does not admit the tempered scale. The better type of vocal Indian Music is accompanied by the Saringi or 
the Tambura. The former is the Indian fiddle, a free-toned instrument, which faithfully reproduces the 
natural intonation of the human voice. The tambura* is an open-stringed instrument, with a long neck, 
without either frets or finger-board. It has four strings, which are tun9d generally to lower pA (Sol), middle 
s4 (Do), the next string, again to middle sd, and the next to lower sd (Do) of the singer’s voice.t The singer, 
when accompanying his song by this instrument, himself holds its neok near his ear and continues striking 
successively the ' open strings, which give the pure tones Sol, Do, Do, lower Do, in succession. The strings 
being long, the instrument is rich in harmonics.! These tones, with their harmonics, resound continually near 
the singer’s ears most of the tones of the natural scale, so that with such an accompaniment, it would be 
impossible for any singer, with a sensitive ear to attune with these natural§ tones of the tambura, 
the tones of a scale sung by him, in anything but just tuning.tt To suit the Indian purpose, specially 
that of vocal music, the author has used the staff-notation as representing natural scales. 

In the use of accidentals also, where a note (whose absolute pitch is already fixed) is raised by a 
sharp, or lowered by a flat sign, this raising or lowering, is meant to be a just semitone, by the author. 
Thus, where the absolute pitches of B and F are already fixed, Bb means a just semitone below B, and 
Fj|! means a just semitone above F. This change, by accidentals, of an absolutely fixed pitch is necessitated 
in Indian Music, in oases of change of keys and also for the purpose of ornamental embellishments. 
Thus, in the following scales the key-note (the tonic j.e. sd or Do) in the scale in key ofBi2,isa just 
semitone below h of the standard scale 


Standard Scale. 

8i ri gi md pd dhd ni sd 



c d e f g a h c'-‘ 

Do Be Mi Fa Sol La Si Do* 


Scale in key of Bb. 

sd ni dhd pd md gd ri sd 







\ubXJtmm 



^ifia 



lil c d di f g crib® 

Do Be Mi Fa Sol La Si Do^* 


Here, the key-note &b, in the key of Bb, is taken by lowering the 6 of the strandard scale, by a just 
semitone. Where, however, a flat-note, (as eb in the above scale of Bb), or a sharp note, is not the tonic, but 
represents the 2nd., 3rd., 4th., 5th., 6th., or 7th., tone of a scale, it does not necessarily mean that the flat 
or sharp note is a just semitone below or above the corresponding note of the standard scale. In these cases 
the sharp or flat note takes its relative value in pitch, from the key-note of the scale. Thus in the above 


* The tambura called Mnpurd in Bengal, is further detailed later on. The method of tuning given above, is what is generally 
done in India, specially in Bengal. 

t See page 3 foot note. 

tFor explanation of 'harmonics’, the reader ia referred the ocienee of acoustics, dealt with in books on Theory of Sound. 

8 The common natural scale, as detailed hereafter, can be sounded, and formed by the sub-division of a strink, of a stringed 
instrument, into its aliquot parts of 2, 3, and 5. This scale does not recognise the septimal tone and interval. This tone can be produced 
by the sub-division of the string Into the seventh and its aliquot parts. Mr. Deval, and following him Mr. Olements, have discovered, 
besides the standard natural scale, this septimal interval in some specimens of Indian Music. See '‘Introduction to the study 
of Indian Music" by K. Olements, (Longmans, Green & Oo.,) pp. 7, 31-33. Mr. Olements also speaks of the existence of this septimal 
interval in European Folk Bongs (ibid p. 13.) Both Messrs. Deval and Clements term these sqttlmal intervals as forming parts of irregular 
Boalee. They may be termed “irregular", but they are not unnatural. These septimal intervals, and tones may be evolved as harmonics 
by the natural sub-division, while played, of the string into its seventh, and its aliquot ports, thus, if these septimal intervals do 
. siotaally occur, in practice. In any Indian Music, these intervals will attune to the harmonics produced by the strings of theindlan tambura, 

tt Thus “the best singers In India, those whose art has not been contaminated by the tempwedharmonlnm, prefer to king to an' 
acoompaiiiment of the tambura alone, or the tambura with drums." Introdhetlon to the Study of Indian Murte, by dements page S. 
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case, in the key of Bll, the note (h. is Fa, i.e. a major fourth above Ih. (Do).* Now, dt, taken on the standard scale 
i.e. the tone a semitone below V of the standard scale, is not exactly a just major fourth above Hl, similiarly 
taken on the standard scale {i.e. a semitone below b). This will be apparent to one acquainted with the values 
of just natural intervals. To those that are not familiar with those values, I refer to the chapter on 'natural 
and tempered scales’, dealt with hereafter. The above values of lil., ch. and/jf are given by way of illustration, 
in order that they may be easily understood. Strictly speaking th. is not a just semitone below ft but a just 
semitone above a, while n^is a just semitone below ft. These values of sharps and flats of tones have been adopted 
in the Tonic Sol-fa system of England. ) The author has also discovered the above relations for sharps and flats 
of tones for the theory of his scales, and of his musics. Says the author, in Oita Sutra Sar, Voi. I, ch. 4 
V lu of har S d Indian Music no scientific rule has yet been framed as to how much 

flats uncertain inJndia. rai.sing or lowering will sharpen op flatten a tone. UslMs (Indian 

virtuosos) sing these Viferita (accidentals) by raising or lowering the 
tones according to their own practice, taste, and training. In ancient Sanskrit works also nothing can be 

found about this, clearly The interval between ad and uid (Mi and Fa), and between ni and tid 

(Si and Do^) — is the standard for sharpening or flattening atone. This rule seems to he very reasonable, 

as. ..in (Indian) instrumental music this method is prevalent The frets (see page 2) which give lower 

(did, and ni flat (a and til) in the First string, also produce lower (jA and 


Values of sharps and 
flats accepted by author. 


md (c and/) in the Second string; and next to those, the frets for ni and 
.sd (ft and r) in the 1st string, produce lower sharp and /)d (/}f and //) 

in the 2nd string Assuming .sd (r) to be </d (c) and raising this to nia(f) it will come to ri-Konuil 

(ri-flat i.e. t/ll) Assuming pd (r/) as .vd (c) and lowering it as ni (ft) we shall got Kori-tnd (sharp w/d t.(>. /#).’• 

Similiar values, for sharpening and flattening other tones, have boon accepted by the author. These would 
be followed hereafter, and in understanding the theory of the author’s musics, the same values should be 
given to the sharps and flats. 


These relative pitches of sharp and flat forms of notes, are to ho understood to relate to those cases 
only (as already said at page 8) where the (pure forms of the) notes aro already ahsolutoly fixed in pitch c.f/. 
in the standard scale. A sharp or flat key-note has this relative value. Thus, in this strict sense of the 
relative pitches for sharp and flat forms of notes as given by the author, the value of the key-note fth, in the 
key of Bh, is a just semitone above a (and not a just semitone below ft, as spoken of at page 8. For the 
difference between these two value.s, see chapter on Natural and Tempered scales). Whore a note, however 
is not a key-note, but lies within, and forms part of a scale, the value of the sharp and flat may (similiarly 
to .what has been .spoken of at page 8) vary in pitch. An example of this has already been mentioned. 
I give below a simpler example showing this change in (ibsolnti' pitch, of notes, with accidentals, in 
different keys. 


* Similiar to what has been done before (see page 6, foot-note), Do, He, Mi, Fa, &c„ are a.ssumcd to bo variable In their absolute 
pitches, and are taken as equivalent to the Indian *d, n, gd, md, &c.; c, d. e,f, g, a. h, aro taken horo as fixed in their absolute pitohoa, 
and forming the standard (just) natural scale. The pitch of the middle c of this standard scalo, is to bo taken ns equivalent to that 
of some European standard. The meaning of Do, Re, Mi, Fa &c. as adopted here, will be followed hereafter. As regards c, d, e,f, g, a, b, 
they are to Ije understood to represent the above absolutely fixed pitches when spoken of in connection with the standard scale. 
On the other hand when c, d, «,/, &c. are used in connection with singers, the middle c should be taken to mean the middle sd 
of the singer’s voice. This middle sd varies amongst different musicians. It is taken by guess, as found convenient by each musician 
(see 3 foot note), when playing or singing. The middle sd, of an individual musician also, thus varies in absolute pitch, when 
singing or playing on different occasions. When, however, the pitch of the middle sd is once determined hy a musician, for the 
purpose of a performance, this sd is assumed to bo fixed in pitch, for him, and this sd is what is meant by the ‘middle sd of the singer’s 
voice*. All other tones are then related' to this sd, and for an Individual Indian Musician, Key c is to bo understood to be based On 
this sd (e). ' Dor him the c of all Tbdts (modes) is this sd. _ 

. 1 8eoohapteB~n'me and Tune— Sixth step of Staniard.Coum by John Curwo,n, Ro-wrltten by other author?, 5th Edition, 1901, 
J. durwen ft Sons Limited, London. 
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Scale in key of B. Scale in key of A. 
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In the above scales, cjjl as Re (n) in key of B is a major interval above 6 (which is Do here). Again 
c# is Mi (ff(7) in the key of A, is a minor interval above 6 (which is Re here). Now the major and minor 
intervals are represented by the ratios !J and respectively. Thus cjf is J 6 in one case, and V ^ in 
another case. This change of value in ahaolute pitch of notes with sharps and flats, and of notes without 
any accidentals^ do not lead to any confusion in Indian Music, as in this music, both vocal and instrumental, 
there is very little change of scales in a piece of music, or in a single class of musics, called i2dr/a.t 
For singing or playing allied RAgas, change of scales** are also not required. Transpositions, however, may 
occur in a single piece of music, when that inusic includes two or more separate and distinct Rdgaa. 
In such cases practically diifercnt pieces of musics are grouped together.! Thus, generally speaking, 
transpositions are not required for a single piece of music.S A single song or music does not, again, 
contain more than seven tonesll in its 77m^(mode). Thus, the just natural intervals between the tones, 
can be easily maintained while singing or playing. 


*An example of change of absolute pitch, of notes without accidentals, in different keys, has already been given. (See page 7) 
Another example may be had from the scales in the keys of Bll, and the standard scale, (Seepages). There d as Mi (pd) in the 
scale of Bb., is a minor interval above c (which is Re i,e, ri here), while d is a major interval above c in the standard scale. 
Thus d has two values in absolute pitch in these two scales. 

t Rdpos, (by which word the author includes Jidginia), are melody-typos. Those are detailed later on. Thougli unrecognised by 
Indian Musicians, actual change of keys may be found to exist within a Rdga, This has been dealt with later on. 

**Moro strictly speaking change of ThMs, For meaning of Thdf see posf. and also page 2. yf<?pas, not allied to each other 
may have the same ThdL When these Rdgaa are played successively, change of Thdt is also not reriuired. 

4: A music may also bo formed by the blending of different Ragda. In such cases transitions may occur within the music. 
These transitions {Kharaja or Shadja Sankraman) are generally in allied keys, for which tbo frets, of instruments with moveable 
frets, are not required to be shifted. Where, however, in the process of change of keys one or more tones, in a particular section 
of the music, cannot be sounded by stopping on the frets, (as arranged for the Thdt)^ this difficulty, (in sounding the particlar tones), is 
overcome, by either stopping on the open string, or by stretching the string on a fret (see page 6 foot note). 

Transpositions of scales are understood by indigenous Indian Musicians, to mean transposition from one Thdt (mode, 
including scales) to another. As already mentioned, unknown and unrecognised by Indian Musicians, there may be actual 
transition t.e. change of keys within a music, though these musicians do not understood it, and think that they sing or play that 
music in a single Thdt only. (For more detailed description of those transitons see post.). As in these change of keys, the tones of 
the different keys do not generally travel beyond the prevalent Thdt of the music (t.c. beyond the tones, which these Indian 
Musicians unders'tand as constituting the Thdt\ the above remarks about intervals hold in those cases also. Transposition, in the 
Indian sense, may however occur where a single piece of music includes two or more separate and distinct Ragda (placed 
successively and not blended together, as spoken above). In such cases practically different pieces of musics are grouped together. 
These cases are rare in practice. 

II More tones may occur as ornamental embellishments, which, in Indian Music, alike with the European system, are not 
termed as distinct tones of a scale. Sometimes it so happens that In a music, both md and md sharp (/ and/j|l) or gd and gd flat 
(e and sbL) and ni and ni flat (6 and til) are used. These are said to form parts of its Thdt. In such oases, either the natural, and 
sharpy or flat forms of the tones, are used alternately in ascensions and descensions, (as is also the case with some scales of European 
Music), or there is actual transition (»>. change of keys) within the music, though not understood as such, by Indian Musicians. 
The scales of these musics, similiar to the European system, are said to contain seven tones only, and not eight or nine. Transitions 
have been detailed later on. . The l*hdt (mode) of a music may, however, contain less than seven tones e.g. six tones (hexatonic) 
or five tones (pentatonic). These are dealt with later on. 
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That (Mode). Transposition (change of That). 

Th&t, as understood for instrumental purposes, has already boon explained (soe p. 2). Thaf is also used 
in the sense of mode* (which includes also scales) of a music, or of a class of musics. Eacli lidua (melody-type) 

has a That of its own, but, as already explained, more than one Rdtja may 
That (STZ) be in one That, Thus, when musics in one Rihja or in several Rihjas^ having 

the same ThCit^ are playedt successively, no transpositions are required, 
as the instrument is ready tuned, for playing or accompanying that particular That, Transpositions are 
necessitated when a music, or class or classes of musics, having one Thai^ is followed by another having a 
different Thdt, In that case, the frets (of instruments with moveable frets) are shifted, when required** as 
spoken of before (see p. 2) to make the instrument fit for playing the new 77/d/. This is one form of 
transposition. Another sort of transposition is required for accompanying singers,* having different 
compasses, different ranges in the pitches of their voices. To accompany a new singer having voice of 
a different compass from that of the one for whom the instrument was ready tuned, the strings arc freshly 
tuned as spoken of at pp. 2 — 3. For this purpose, the string.^ meant for the tonic, is tuned to the middle 
aCi (Do) of the new singer’s voice, and the other (cbantorollc) strings, to the corresponding nut (Fa) or (as is 
done in some cases and also in some instruments), to/)d (Sol). The rest of the strings are then tuned to 
suit this new sd (Do). The frets then give the corresponding ri (Re), (jd (Mi), nm (Fa) &c. Thus without 
any device of temperament, II the pitch of the tonic is changed, and at the same time, the tonal relationship, 
of just natural intervals of tones, maintained. The above is the Indian method for accompanying singers 
having different compasses of voices. Similar is the method for transposition of key-notes. For this 

purpose, the string or strings meant for the tonic (.vd or Do) is tuned 
to the now key-note, and the other strings in conformity therewith. 
Thus, amongst Indian Musicians, transposition from .sd-kharaj (key c) 
to /wd-kharaj (key /) means that the tune ot the open string, (or strings) 
intended for soui^ding the tonic, is changed from sd (c) to nid (/), and the 
other strings, tuned to suit this now key-note.*, i Tlius ///d (/) becomes the new Do (.sd), and the 
(unaltered) frets give the corresponding Mi, Fa, Sol, La, Si &c. The tonal relationship between these new 
tones thus remains unaltered /;/*:. just natural intervals, in the new key. 

*Modo is here used in a general sense, and not merely in the sense of the Authentic and Plagal modes of Europe. 
**A Thdt comes nearest to what with ii.s is implied by a mode, and cosists in determining the exact relative distances of the several 
sounds which constitute an octavo, with respect to each other,” Capt. Willard's Treatiso an th^ Mumv af /ftndxtoafan — 
Chapter— of Rdgas and Rdginis, 

tor sung, and accompanied in an instrument. 

**This is especially required, as spoken of at page 2. when the change is from the common scale (ThtU) to a ThxV 
having sharp or flat tones. 

Indian singers, (as already said, see page 1), generally sing solo, 
ii or strings. 

11 This method of tuning of Indian stringed instruments has no doubt the advantage of dispensing with the artiticial 
tempered scales. It has however, defects of its own. For each now singer, not only the stringed instruments, but also the 
instruments for drumming such as the 'Tabid or Mridanga, have to be fresMy tuned, a process which proves very tiresome and 
tedious to the audience. This trouble may, to a certain extent, be obviated by having instruments tuned beforehand. But this 
will require a fresh sot of instrument for each new singer. Again, to suit new voices, or to suit now keys, the strings may be 
required to bo stretched too loose or too tight, to affect the sweetness of the sounds ot the instrument. Thus, the full rich sounds 
of the instrument can not always be maintained, e.g.—io suit voices of low pitch, and for lower key-notes, the strings may have to bo 
stretched too loose, resulting in flat and unmusical sounds. Similiarly voices, or keys of high pitch, may cither ho beyond the 
capacity of the insfrument, or may necessitate stretching of the strings too tight, giving harsh and unpleasant sounds. This, however, 
must be accepted as a necessary evil, in the present system of Indian instruments. To obviate this difficulty Indian Musicians, are 
compelled to tune the strings in practically the same pitch for all classes of songs, and thus not getting much range of pitch, they 
have to sing every variety of songs in the sumo key. The proper artistic effect of some songs are thereby not produced. Says the 
author (Gita Sutra Sar Vol. I. Oh. 17.) — *'On this account, it has so come to pass that those practised in singing Kheyal and Dkrupad 
songs cannot sing with proper artistic effect Thunri and 'fappd songs and vice verm,"* 

If The author, as already spoken of at page 3, has written some of his musics to suit this Indian method, by writing the 
musie in key o, and by showing at the heading the value of the key-note as ri kharaj, gtAL kharaj &c. The moaning of this, tor 
purposes of vocal music, has already been explained at page 3. In the existing system, transitions to key F, and key G are 
possible In Indian stringed instruments without recourse to re-tunlng. For playing, or accompanying in other keys the above headings 
mean, that the string (or strings) meant for the tonic (sd or Do) should be tuned to ri ( d ), j/dll (dl), &c. of the standard scale, 


Transposition. 
Kharaj or ShadJ 
Paribartan. 
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NATURAL SCALES. 


An Indian Musician, accustomed to the above method of tuning of stringed instruments, will easily 
understand that any temperament or tempered scales are not absolutely necessary for change of 
keys. Thus, it is not difficult for an Indian Musician to comprehend, that the relative pitches of the 
notes of the standard (natural) scale of the author (shown at p. 2) are the same as those of the other 
scales in other keys (exemplified at pp. 3 — 5) /.«. the intervals between tones, in all the scales in all the 
keys, are just natural intervals. To Europeans, who are accustomed to equal temperament (as tha,t of the 
pianoforte) and to understand and read the staff-notation in this sense of a tempered notation, (in which 
each note on the staff is taken to be absolulfili/ fixed in pitch), the above Indian method of transition 
without recourse to temperament, may seem confusing. To any musician, however, whether Indian or 
European, whoso cars have been trained to natural intervals, and thereby this natural delicate sense of 
perception of his ears has been retained, and not spoilt by tempered instruments,* the above method 
of the author of using the staff-notation as depicting just natural intervals, would not be be a 
difficult thing to understand. Such a musician, trained as ho has been to sing or play in natural 
scales, would easily understand the author’s musics, and it would not be a difficult task for him 
to perform them in free-toned insruraents, such as the Indian siiriniji, and the European violin, violoncello &c. 
I may mention here that this use of the staff notation, as depicting natural scales (including flexible absolute 


pitches, and fixed relative pitches of notes), is not unknown oven in Europe, at least for purposes of vocal music, 
e (/, the explanations of the staff-notation, given in (Ti’itiuuiar and Standard Course by John Curwen. Iho author 
of the Gita Sutra Sar has used the staff-notation, including its signatures, and names of notes, for the purposes 
of Indian Music, in this sense of natural scales and of just natural intervals between the tones of the notes, t 

A note, thus, though retaining its name, sign, position, and acoidentai on the staff, 
may differ in absolute pitch In different keys, while the relative pitches of the notes 
(taken from the key-note ) remain fixed andunalteredby change of keys. This sense 
of flexible absolute pitches, and fixed relative pitches (tones) of notes, should 
always be borne in mind in understanding the (modes including) scales of 
the author’s musics, and in singing and playing them, should any attempt be made to 

add parts to or to harmonise any of the author’s musics, those just 


N a t u r a I intervals 
should be kept in view 
In attempts to harmo- 
nise author’s musics. 


natural intervals** should always bo kept in view, as otherwise, these 
musics would be liable to loose their especial characteristics, and 
any attempt at temperament, as already said, ( see page 1 ), may 
even spoil the melody. 


and the rest of the strings in accordance therewith. The pitches of the key-notes in tliese cases, will thus bo d, &c. taken 
from the standard scale. For pitching a flat tone in the voice, the author advises that the tone below the natural tone 
which has been flattened should be imagined as ni (Si) or <jA (Mi) and thence ascent should be made to «d (Do) or mA (Fa) respectively. 


Thus to' pitch Jl., one should run up from thus— D—nj--»rt=«!li. (f/(jli). Taking D as nf (Si) the pitch of .id (Do), will give the 
correct value of et. Similiarly by ascending as D-j/d-md -f/dll (ell), wo got from md the pitch of et here. In this connection, 
I think the following hints, for pitching key-notes by sol-faing as given by John Curwen, which arc similiar to those 

of the author, wili be found useful "The pitch of the key-note is given at the heading or signature of a tune (as) ‘Key A’ 

•Key O', &c.” (It moans that the pitch of DOH, or the key-note of the tunc is the same as the A, G, &c. of the standard scale. 
The standard natural scale is advised to bo learnt viva voce, by students of music, from a teacher. This, being the natural scale 
of the human voice, will bo more easily learnt, and committed to memory, than any artificial, tempered scale such as that of 
the pianoforte, organ &o.). “In pitching a tune it is customary to take the upper 0’ of the standard scale, from a TUNING FORK, 
to descend to the pitch-note required, and then give its sound to the syllable DOH. DOH thus fixed, establishes t A relative position 

of all the other notes of a tune Suppose the pitch of DOH in the tune (to be sung), is the same as D In the standard 

scale (To pitch it)... .run down from O’ swell out toD, and then sound DOH the same as the D (Thus) |C’:— |B:A| 

G : F I E I D I DOH Orammar by John Curwen, Sec IV. See also Standard Course by John Curwen, 5th ed. 1901, page 33. 

*fluch as the harmonium, pianoforte, organ &c. 

’I* For meanings of tones and notes, soo page 3. 


••According to the belief of modem Indian musicians, there are other especial and olabora^ rulea of construction for each 
Indian Riga, which, they say, must be strictly observed, to retain the individually of the Rdf/o. They will say that there rules 
must also bo observed for purpose of harmonisation, as otherwise, according to their theory, the RagAs- will be altered in their 
character and loose their identity. These rules of construction for RAgas' (melody-types) of modern Indian music, however 
remain yet to bo discovered, properly shaped classified, and written, with lllnstratrons of practical examples of written • musics,.- 
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In depicting these natural intervals, the author of the Gita Sutra Sar, has not, however, ovcr«*burdcned 
the staff-notation to a fault. Thus, strictly speaking, according to theory, there is a difference between 
r sharp and d flat. As these niceties of distinction are not appreciable in practical music, if these tones are 
played side by side, the author has not kept up this distinction, when used within a mode (including scale). 
In such cases, without meaning any distinction in pitch, the author has used one, or the other, as found 
convenient for writing or printing. Where, however, a sharp or flat note represents a key-tone, its pitch is 
fixed in each case, the value of which is to be taken to be the same as that described at page 9. 

Sampurna, Auraba, Kharaba (Shadava}. 

I have already said (see page 10 foot note) that a music may have a TlaV (mode, including scale) of 
less than seven tones. The classes of music in which the seven tone« are used in their 77/d/.s*, arc called 
Sampurna /.c. full ). Those that use six tones are called Khiimha {^VS^) or ShMunt 

hexatonic, and those in which five tones are used arc called Auntha pentatonic. These hexatonic. 

and pentatonic scales (strictly speaking Th<1ts) may be regarded as abridgments of the complete scales (or 
TItuf.si.c. modes) to which they approximate. Thus, in the musics of the author, which arc either hexatonic, 
or pentatonic, the just natural intervals are maintained the intervals between the tones in these cases 
are just major, just minor, and just semitone intervals, and combinations of just major, just minor, and 
just semitone intervals. Examples of hexatonic and pentatonic musics may bo found in this book c.f/. song 
NtUla Bidijd in Baua Deshakdra is hexatonic. It omits md (/). Its Thd! is i\ d, r, tf, h. So also 
song AruKjntyt Phnti, in Hdfjn PtDirhnma, is hexatonic. It omits pd ( 7 ) and in it ri ( 1 /) is flat. Its That 
is c, f/b, c, /, r/, />. The following may bo mentioned as examples of pentatonic musics. Song yl///o 
in Rdqa Brinddhani-Sdranfi. It omits z/d (c) and d/zd (n), and its 77/d/ is c. d, /, //, //. Song Mdlafi Krfaki 
in Rdf/a Hindol omits zv (d) and pd(()) and in it zwd (/) sharp. Its 7%V is thus r*, c,/^, (/, /z. Those 

omitted tones are believed by orthodox Indian Musicians to be Bihddi^ 

Bibadi or mimical to the Rdcfas z>. the introduction of these omitted 

tones, would, in their opinion, destroy the special characteristics of the 
melody of the /?dfp/.s*. These omitted tones, nevertheless, though forming no part of the modes (or scales), 
may, and have actually been, occasionally judicially introduced by the author, as ornamental ombellishmonts^ 
without injuring the individuality of the fldr/r/; /v/. the use of // (pd) in the last but five bars in the above- 
mentioned song, AiKKjamt Phnli, 


Other Thats ( Modes )i 

Besides the Thdts (modes, including scales) already exemplified, which are similar to the European 
major scales, and the hexatonic, and pentatonic scales, there are other Thdln (modes) in Indian Musio^ 
in which the two semitones do not lie Izetweon the 3rd and 4th, and tlio 7th and 8th tones of the octave, 
as is the case with the major scales. Some of tlieso Thdta (modes) are similar to the European minor scales. 
These Indian Thdts do not, however, retain in all cases the same relative positions of the semitones, as are 
the cases with European minor scales. Amongst several examples in this book of musics in those Thdts, 
the following may be mentioned: — Kauna luma hdhd \n Rdfftt Sindurd. Its 77zd/ is r, d, /, p, r/, /zb. 
Song Sdrddd Vidyd in Rdqa BhaimbL Its Thdt is r, </ll, zh., /, p, fzlL. /il. The Thdts, of the Rdff inis given below^ 
with illustrations of Moorchhands, are also examples of these Thdts, (which are not major scales). By 
transposition, many musics of these Thd.ts may, no doubt, be written in major scales. The author has in 
some instances, done this, as shown below, 

and not merely by reference, to a large extent at least, (as done in ancient theoretical works) to the musics produced in the voices of 
expert Indian musicians, in which vocal (and not written) form only, Indian Musicians say the RAgaa in their true shapes can be found 
to exist. It may be mentioned here, that the indigenous method, of teaching music in India, is vtva voce, from ear to oar, without 
the help of any proper notation, or written music. The author was one of the few pioneers, who compiled and recorded Indian music, 
especially the higher class of this music, in notation. 

•A tone, though not omitted from a Thdt; but forming part of lit, may also be BihAdi to some other tone. Thus— In 
theoretical ancient Sanskrit works, two tones that are two anUia (i. e.) a semitone apart, are called BihAdi. The author, differing from 
the view of modem commentators, thinks that BihAdi here means discordant, or dissonant. 
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Moorchhana (433^*11)— This word has been misunderstood for Mir* and other ornamental 
embellishments by some modern Indian writers, and also by some European scholars. Jlfoo/rMajid, in the 
(Sanskrit) sense, as used by the author, is similar to the ancient Greek modes. Thus r/a moorchhana means 
mode of f/d, w*d, pd, dhd, ni, sd, ri, or /, f/, o, b, c, d, which is the same as the Phrygian mode. The prevalent 
That ot Rauinin Bhairahi. Odndhari, and Tori may be transposed to this mode. Thus;— The TMMn vogue 
of the.se kdi/inis aro nd, n\ gdii, md, pa, dhSl, m^2, or r, (62 . di. f, <f. ah. bb, and if we make f? the first note, 
we get tliis Thdf transposed to the mode c, f, p, a, b, c, d, (as will be seen from the fact that the positions 
of the semitones are the same in both the cases). In this connection it may bo noted that this prevalent 
That of r, </l2, f-b,/. !i, ob, />b, may also be transposed to the (natural) scale in the key of Ab (major), thus:— 
if in the above Thdt, we begin from oh as the first note, we get the Thdt ob, ijd, c, (tf, vd-.f, fj, which is the 
sccile of (major). Tho author lias shown soni6 musics in tho form of the Thdt that is in vogue i.c, 
f, cl?, /, f/, as for example song Tn knhfo nxlid in HCuid (more strictly speaking 

He has also shown this song transposed to tja moorchhnnd. Other examples of similar transpositions 
to f/a moorclihand. are — song Ndda tidtjarn hdsdye in Rdtja (rurjjitn Ton, ^^on^ Ko'd id imuld. nidti in Rdqd. 
Gdndhdri Tori. This song has also been shown in the prevalent Thdi. Besides the above tjd. moorchlidud, 
identified with the Phrygian mode, the author has identified several other Moor(dilnfndi^ of ancient 
Sanskrit theoretical works, t with other ancient Greek modes. The author has, by transposition, also identified 
some modern Thdfs, with these ancient Sanskrit Moorchlnnids and European modes. Some examples of these 


are given below : — 

Name of 

Jtdrjini. 

Its 'Ihdt in vogue, and transposition therefrom. 

Moorchhaiui 

to which 
transposed. 

Name of equi- 
valent Ancient 
European Mode 

Sindhii 

Do- Re + Mill— Fa- Sol-La + Sill— Do 

Re— M i + Fa - Sol— La-Si + Do— R6 

... ri inoorchhandX ... 

Authentic 

Dorian 

Iman 

Do— Re— Mi— Faj^ + Sol— La Si +D6 

Fa- -Sol — La Si+ Do — Re — Mi + Fa 

... md. niodrchhdiid... 

Authentic 

Lydian 

Jhinjhoti 

Do— Re— Mi -t- Fa— Sol— La -I- Sill— Do 

Sol — La — SiH- Do -Re Mi-bFa— Sol 

... pa moor (di hand .. 

. Mixo-Lydian 

Kfi,n&ra 

Do- -Re -1- Mill— Fa— Sol + Lall— Sill -Do 

La — Si + Do— Re — Mi + Fa — Sol — La 

... dhd iiioor-chhand 

^olian 


Other iHoorchhd lids will be exemplified hereafter. Some examples, of transpositions by the author 
of his musics to a inonrchhand^ have already been given. Another such case is song Aiuindi. Jatjabandi in Rdtja 
Tnidii Kdliiaii, which has been trasposed to inn iiioorcliliaiid. 


THATS compared with Major and Minor Scaies. 


The Thdt of Rdifini Kdndrd, as shown above, is the same in descension, as the scale of C minor. 

But these two do not agree in ascension, as the Thdt of Kdndrd is 
the same, both in ascension and descension. Thus, though other Thais may 
appear similiar to some European minor or major scale, too much analogy 
should not be drawn therefrom, between the properties of these Indian 
Thdts, with all the incidents, (including the mental effects), of the 


THATS should not be 
Identified In all res- 
pects with European 
Major and Minor 
scales. 


*Mir (r*w) is tho closest kind of legato, formed by the gliding one sound to another through their intermediate 

arandations. i/. Portamento. ' . •» is 

tTheso are detailed in Vol. I of Gita Sutra Sar. Both Vols. I and II were written and published by the author, in Be g . 
Vol. I has not yet been translated. Tho theory of the author's transpositions as dealt with by him in Vol. I. will bo detailed on* 

tCf. Re Mode, Mi mode &c. of Standard Course by John Ourwen. Tho positiona of tho semitones are shown by the sign +. Similar 
to that at page 9. tho Sol-Fa names sd, n. pd. md &c., used by tho author, have been translated here ae Do. Re, Mi. Fa Ac., as the 

pitohe. of tho tones are not absolutely fixed but variable in different Modes, e.p.. La. as fifth of Re. in tho 1st. of the abwe modes is^^ 

little higher than La (a) of the (common) standard scale. (For the value of this higher La see post., in connection with the division of the 
scale into 53 degrees.) 
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All Intervals 
natural. 


are Just 


European major and minor scales. There is, however, this thing common between the TIuUx (modes 
including scales) of Indian Music generally, and the European diatonic (Major and Minor) scales, that 
, there are only two semitones, within the octavo, and they are not 

placed side by side,* Other incidents of Indian Thtitx and European 
of author's musics. diatonic scales do not always agree,r T have already shown that the 

intervals, in all the author’s scales exemplified at pp. 3 — 5, and also in the 
hexatonic and pentatonic scales, (see p. 13), are just natural intervals. Sntsh is also generally the case with 

the other TIkVs, Thus, it will bo seen, that the intervals between 
the tones of an octave in generally all the 'nit'i/s (modes, including scales) of 
all the author’s musics, are just natural intervals,' In the practical 
examples of (Suf/a) musics the Tliafs that are in vogue, in the modern forms of these ( /fdr/rt) musics, 

have been generally retained by the author. There is dilTcrence of opinion 
amongst modern Indian musicians, and theorists, about 7'//r7/.s- of R<h/(is. 
The author has accepted as prevalent ThtUn what he, by his research, 
actually found to exist in the vocal and instrumental musics of 
reputed Indian Musicians, There is disagreement in different Provinces 
of India, and also within those Provinces, about the forms and Thdltt of 
Rdiias. It should be remembered that the author deals with Hindustani 
Music (of northern India) only, and not of any other typee.f/, KarnatlC 
(which is prevalent in southern India). Besides this modern difference 
of opinion about T/idts of Rdi/as, modern T/idls also differ from ancient 
theory. This will be dealt with hereafter. 


THAT in vogue, has 
been generally retained. 


Modern difference of 
opinion about THATS. 
Prevalent THATS of 
modern Hindustani 
Music given, as actu- 
ally found by the author 
by his research. 


In some Rdifa musics, tones other than that of their prevalent TIidlK, sometimes occur c. ;/. ./ijf in song 

K(tr<i Kdini Ktiisr, in Rd.if<t OlifidudiKil, having the common scale for its 
Accidentals. So also in song (thari Pithi Chhana^ in KOhiiifinl (of ThiV 

c, f/li, /. f/, f/li, /i), tho natural a in the last but nine bars, is outside 
the ThiV. These tones, not within the Thdts^ are used as accidentals. 


Besides representing songs in tho prevalent yV/d/.v of their Rihias^ tho author has, in some cases 


In some cases 
transpesitiens f r e m 
prevalent THATS 
made by auther. 


departed from tlie orthodox practice by transposing the musics to some 
more convenient scales or modes.Ti Tho theory of these transpositions 
will be dealt with later on. 


* The exceptions to this general rule are the hexatonic and pentatonic Hints already mentioned, and the few ThAts identified by 
the author as Vikrii MoorchhanAn, detailed hereafter. 

t With a view to prevent this possible contusion with the European scales, tho word MODE has been used for 77i.d<, (instead of 
scale major, or minor,) and tho scales oxainplified at pp. 3 5, have been intentionally termed NATURAL SCALES in KEYS of (J, D, 
A, &o, instead of scales of G Major, T) Major, A Major &c. It should be noted that the intervals in all these author’s ThAU (including 
scales), are natural, as distinct from the European Major and Minor scales, which are generally accepted as tempered scales, tho notes 
of tho latter being fixed, not only relatively, but absolutely, in pitch, in dilTeront keys. 

iT- Other intervals may occur, as already said, as accidentals, or orniiinontal embellishments, which do not form part ol a scale or 
mode. During modulations, slightly different intervals may occur, at the places where change of Key takes place. Hy such change of 
key, the music takes to a new scale. Within this new scale also, tho intervals are just natural. 

§ Examples of transpositions to MoorchhaiiAs have already been given. Tho following may be mentioned as examples ot 
transpositions from the prevalent Thdta in key C to pthcr keys Song Parahrahma Oobinda, in RAga BehAgrA, is shown in the prevalent 
ThAt of c, e,/, g, a, lit* h (d omitted), and also shown transposed to key Eli, Song Bakhi KAmpata in RAga Jaijayanti of ThAt c, t/, <4l,/, p, 
o, hb^to. key D. Song Prathama MAne OnkAra of the same RAga and 77iAf, — to key Eb. Song A^nni BAdarA in RAga MiA MallAr, 
havinii ThAt c, cf, /, g, a, &b. h— to key E^. Song RAjanake RAjd, in RAga MAlknah of prevalent ThAt c, /, 7 , r/b, fob 
id is omitted)— to key D. 
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The modern Thdtn (modes of Ragan) are all based on i. e. all are in key C. The sd (c), and pd 
ig), the first tones of the tetrachords are immutable, and the other tones are changeable. In the inodern 
MA only Is Sharponod Indian system md only, is sharpened, and ri (d), gd (e), dhd (a), and 
• nd GA, DHA( /»' (6) are flattened. No other change is recognised in (modem) Indian 

flattened ® ^ • •• O Music.* * * This is based on the modern • system of tuning, which has 

already been spoken of, and will be further detailed later on. The prevalent 
77/d/s of all Rdgus (including Rdgints) are thus in Key C. Where, therefore, amongst the author's musics, 

a mode (including scales) is found not in key C, it should be understood 
that the prevalent 77/d/ (mode of the Rd,ga) has been transposed by 
the author. To get the prevalent Thdt the author’s music should be 
re-transposed to key C. All the tones got by this transposition will 
not, however, form parts of the original Thdt in every case g. the 
tones that are accidentals,! which should be distingmished from the 
actual tones of the That (mode). Reference to the prevalent Thdln are often made here, as, the belief, that a 
Existing belief that Hdga and its 77/d/ Galways in key C) are inseperable, is so rooted 
a Rage and its THAT amongst Indian Musicians and theorists, that the transpositions made 
^ **** by the author, from the prevalent Thdin in key C, to other keys, or to 

other modes as spoken above, may not be understood by them. Seeing 
a Rdga in a different key or mode, they may not recognise it, and may say that the Rdgn has altered its 
individual characteristics; or hearing it thus transposed, they may term it another Rdga.X A list of 
prevalent Thdts L e. the Thdtn that the author by his research, actually found to exist, appears in Vol. I. 
The list of prevalent Thdts appended in this book, has been taken therefrom, and contains Thdls of those 
Rdgn.% only, that have been exemplified by musics, in this volume. 


Prevalent THATS are 
all In Key C. To find 
out the THAT In vogue, 
of the author’s musics 
that are not in key C, 
re-transpose to key C, 


Reason for disagreement of modern THATS from ancient theory. 

It has already been said that there is disagreement of modern Thdts trom ancient theory. The Sanskrit 
theoretical works also'differ amongst themselves. This is partly due to the change of the shape of the Rdgas 
by efflux of time, and also during the Mahommedan influence, and partly to the change in the method of tuning 
of instruments. I cannot better describe this change than in the author’s own words§ : — “The modern Thdts do 

not at all agree with the Thdts of Rdgas as given in ancient Sanskrit books on music 8d of ancient music 

was different from modern Sd, as the former could be Vikrit ( was mutable ). G-rdma,\\ Shuddhn ( pure ) 
or Vikrita (changed from pure or natural form) tones of ancient music, differ widely from modern Indian 
music. The Rdgas and Rdginis, however, that were current in ancient times, do still exist. It is not 
possible that the modern Rdgas, which are now expressed in Thdts with sharp and flat tones, had no 
existence in former times. When so many Rdgas were in vogue then, some of them at least, must have been 
sung or played in flalt-toned Thdts like the modern Bhairah, Bhnirahi, and Kdndrd. But these sorts 
of flat-toned Thdts cannot bo found within the Ordrnns of ancient systems. This leads us to the conclusion, 
that these flat-toned Thdts were expressed, at those times, by some other devices. From this it can be 
surmised that the Thdts that are in vogne of flat-toned Rdgas and Rdginis, are not their real Thdts." 


* Modern Th&U ore all based on this system. Thus — the Thdt of Rdgas Aldkid and Nata is the common scale of c, d, e,f, g, a, b. 
The Thdt of Rdgas Iman, Kalyan, and Chhdydnat, is c, d, g, a, b. Thdt of Bhupdli is c, d, e, g, a. It is pentatonic. Thdt of Bibhds 
\sc,d,e,g,a,b (hexatonic). Thdt of Bdhdr, .4rdnd, and Bdgasri, is c, d, dt. f, g< a, Ug,. Thdt of Mdlkoush is c, «t!.i /» ffi oil i 
It is hexatonic. Rdgas Bhairabi and Gdndhdri Tori have for their Thdt c, d|2.. dz., /• !/• oh., bh. &o. 

t As for example— the prevalent Thdt (in key C), of song Jhulata Pdtaki in Rdga Kdmode, is c, d , «,/, g. a^bl^. This music 
has been shown by the author transposed to key E. The bh. of the original key G becomes d natural In key E. In the music of 
the author, will be found. This 

t This has been exemplified hereafter, 
g Translated from Oita Sutra Sar, Vol. I, oh. 16. 

II "Ordmas ..may be regarded as collections of notes definitely related to one another by musical intervals A grflma 

might be regarded as a string of notes ranging through three or four octaves. Intro, to Study of Indian Music by Olemsnts pp. S — S. 
The ancient Ordma was not exaoly the same as the modern octave, scale, or Thdt, and the tonal relationship In some of the* 
ancient Ordmas was different from that of the modern octaves, scales, or Thdts, Qrftma in modem times Isused to signify air 
octave, a scale, and sometimes a mode. Thus tdra grftma means the upper octave. 


d^ is an accidental. 
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These subjects (theory of transposition)* the author says further on,* “have not been considered 
(in India), as, the learning, of vocal and instrumental music, from notation is not in vogue in Hindusthan. 
The Thdts of RAgas that are now found to be prevalent have all been established from the method of 
playing of the VhiA^ &c. by players of these instruments. They are not so made that RAfjas 

&c. may be played by starting from any tone selected /. e, from any and every key ; on this very 
account, to fix a position, and to start all RAgas from that position, have come in practice, and instead of 
ri moorchhand^ ga moorchhand^ &c., (which were) the grdtnas of different tones, being used, sharp and flat-toned 
ThAts have evolved. It is probably due to this, that the ancient method of solfaing of Rdgas &c. has 
been changed.! 


With the uncertainty in the pitches of sharp and flat notes, with which they are being found to 
Pitches of Sharps amongst singers and players}, the RAtfos &c., having F/7tr/VS 

tones, with indefinite pitches, could not establish their power of appearing 
are not un^ati^al natural and entertaining. In Tori, Bluiinibl &c. though four out 

of the seven tones are Vikrit, they do not at all sound unnatural, 
rather they are so pleasing to the general public.’* The author has suggested in theory and practically 
exemplified in some of his musics now (modes), in which the uncertainty, of the pitches of the 

Vikrit notes, has been removed. This will be further detailed later on. 


In dealing with these notes, the -"author says (ibid, p. 207, at beginning of ch. 16): — “While 

teaching beginners, the solfaing of notes, it -is very often seen, that after their practice of the common 
(natural) scale, and even having 
practice the sharp and flat tones. 


Flat-tonod THATS 
are not the real ones. 
THATS natural to 
some RAGIIMIS not 
yet discovered. 


are not their natural TV/d/.slI 


a knowledge of the solfaing of notes, it is very difficult for them to 
From this it is apparent that the sharp and fllat-tonod ThAts are never 

the natural ones But oven the uneducated, after hearing songs 

of sharp and flat notes, do not consider them unnatural, rather, are 
pleased with them; and students, if taught vim vocv, without q^ny 
reference to any notation, easily learn songs of a sharp and flat-toned 
Rdga, From this it can be seen that the real ThAts of many Rdgas 
and Rdginis have not yet been discovered. What have come in vogue, 
as, had they been the natural ones, beginners could, after easily practising 


• ibid. p. 215. 


t The ancient “theories] were founded upon the system of tuning (in which). ..the chantorellu strings wore dhuivat (La), 

rishabh (Re), and g&ndhdra (Mi) Now, the modern .system of tuning throughout India has shadj (Do) as the principal drone, 

accompanied by pancham (Sol) or madhyam (Fa). Not only this, but shadj and pancliam arc^ regarded as h.\od notes which may 
never become ‘Vikrit’, or in other words, sharpened or flattened, and shadj has acquired the privilege of being regarded as the basis 
of all scales. All Jatis, (JAti moans classifleation through modes) therefore, start from shadj, and all the scales of all the 
R&gas." Intro, To Study of Indian Muitic by Clements, p. 5. Besides the strings meant for Sd (Do), and the chanterelle strings, 
tuned to md (Fa) or pd (Sol), there are other strings in Indian instiumonts, which either serve the purpose of drones, or, are meant 
for enhancing the sounds of the tones played on the chantcrolle strings, by sympathetic vibrations. Those strings are also tuned 
to suit the above ad. When the value of «d is changed, by re-tuning the sd string, (or strings) in order to siiit, as already said, 
a now singer’s voice, or for change of keys, all the other strings have to bo retimed to suit this new 


This has already been spoken of at p. 9. 


§ Vikrit hero means altered from their (ahudh i. e,) pure forms. “The notes. ..altered were called 'ViUriV. The name 
*Vikrit’ was eftondod to any now note obtained by shifting the frets of the solo instruments in use, such as the vinA and sitAr. 
Various tuning devices for a change of mode involving a shifting of the frets without rctuning the chantorollo or drone strings came 
to be employed. A great deal of discussion has centered round those *Shudh* (i. c. pure) and ‘Vikrit* notes, but for tho most part 
it has boon infruotuous because tho looseness and inaccuracy of tho term ‘Vikrit’ has not been sufficiently grasped.** Clements, ibid. 


11 Simlliar defects of scales, not natural to tho musics, and tho necessity of correct modes, have been felt in tho British Isles 
also: — “Tho Modes. — This power of making any one tone of tho scale so prominent as to stamp its own character on tho whole 
or any part of a tune, was early felt among all nations, long before what wo now call harmony was known. In tho old Greek and 
iiStin music there were as many of doing this as there are tones in the scale. In each mode special prominence was given 

to somo one tone. Even to tho present day tho great eastern nations of Persia, India, aiid China, who dislike our harmony, 
are exceedingly exact about the correct intonation of tho variouefSfBRSV^-hl liieiodiy* Much of tho old music of Scotland Ireland , 

IJIOSI 


9 9 WAK 
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these TMts from notation, thence practice songs. Some may, objecting to this, say that up to date there 
have been so many celebrated instrument-players and singers, who have played in ThAts^ which, if not 
natural, what can they be ? Te this, the answer is, that numerous examples may be had of many, 
having not the least knowledge of notation, who have turned out reputed singers and instrument players. 
They, from childhood, had learnt to sing by rote, like parrots. Again, without knowlede of notation, 
there cannot be any knowledge of Ordma. Thus, how can one say that they had sung in exactly the 
ITidts that are now prevalent ? 

“Those who have settled the solfa notes and ThAtn of Rdgas and Rdginis^ might have been versed in 
tones, but it is doubtful whether they understood grAmas^ The author here explains in a footnote — 
^Tt is no doubt to be admitted that those who now make a record in notation of songs &c., have knowledge 
of tones; but they, only due to the fact that they are cognisant of the prevalent ThAta of RAgaa &c. from 
beforehand, find out notations therefrom, (L e. they find out notation by following the prevalent Thdts) 
of songs. That, that knowledge is not sufficient, they themselves will find proof of, when they will 
find out the sol-fa notes”* («. e. will write down the music) i“of unknown RAgaa sung unaccompanied by 
the tdmburA or any other instrument; or hearing European band music played and writing some piece 
of it, in notation, they will compare their record with that of the band music book.” (/. e. the printed 
originals). The author continues “Amongst the RAgaa in vogue, ThAta of many have not yet been 
correctly settled. In the Sitar^ Raga Khambaj^ played in key Ft is designated as RAga Sindhu. Bhainibi^ 
played and sung in key G, is taken as Sindhu-Blutirabi. Sindhu^ sung in key D, appears like Bhainfln; 
and Pilu^ sung in key F, resembles KAlAngrA.X Sometimes ago particular persons believed, and still many 
believe, that the key F alone was the natural ThAt of KalAngrA, The n and d/iA of BAgaarl^ dfiA of ArAnA 
and BAhdr^ dhA and of MAlkouah^ are, according to some flat, according to some natural. The That 
of Dhdnaari has not yet been settled, some say its gA is flat like that of MuliAni, and according to some, 

it is natural like that of Sri Professional JdtrA (indigenous drama) players, very often 

sing flat-toned RAgaa in natural ThAta^ no one, nevertheless, consider this as unnatural or unpleasant.” 


Wales, and England cannot be written as still traditionally sung, except by the use of these modes ; and when (as in the case of 
**Martyrs*’ in Scotland, **Bangor’* in Wales, and. other well-known tunes) some musical men, seeking to be wiser than Bach and 
Handel (who recognised the modes), altered the melody to suit the supposed requirements of modern harmony, and printed these 
altered melodies, the consequence was that the people either ceased to use the tune or continued to sing differently from the 
printed copy.'* ‘‘The modes are called by various names : by the Greek, the Latin, the Indian, and the Chinese writers on music". 
Standard Course, by John Ourwen, chapter Time and Tune-^Fifth Step. pp. 70 — 71. 

* By ^‘settling sol-fa notes** “finding out solfa notes**, and “writing in notation**, the author means naming the notes by 
OOPYINQ BY EAR, and when required, to write the notes in their own indigenous sol-fa system. The indigenous Indian method of 
teaching and learning Rdga Ac. music is v*va voce, by repeating words of songs, or by solfaing. For this sol-faing a sort of tonic sol-fa 
notation has become prevalent in modern . times. The pitches of the notes, especially of sharps and flats, of this notation, as 
already said, are uncertain, and when the music is written down, the time values, of notes, especially the subdivisions of a pulbe 
(i. e. of boats within a bar) are also left more or -less indefinite in different provinces of India. This defect of notation is not 
noticed by Indian Musicians, as this music is imparted viva voce by solfaing. This defect will be apparent if an unknown, and previously 
unheard, Rdgini be reproduced direct from music, written in the prevalent notation, e. g. if a Karnatio (of Southern India) Rdgini, 
that 18 not prevelant in Hindusthan (Northern India), and which contains several sharp and flat notes, be selected and required to be 
reproduced direct from written music (in the prevalent notation), by a Hindustani musician, who has not previously heard the Rdga 
sung or played, it will be found that the tune will be altered thereby, and the Hindustani musician will sing something different 
from what it is actually performed by a Karnatic musician who is conversant .i^ith the tune. 

t For the method of tuning of the Siiat Ac. see p. 2. By this playing in another key, the author means change of key within 
the instrument without change of tuning. In the Sitar, EerdJ, Vind, Ac. transition (from key 0) to key F, and key G is possible, 
without change of tuning of the strings. 

t In this connection, the following experience and criticism thereon, of a compiler, of light forms of Indian Music in staff 
notation, will, I hope, be interesting:—*' In fact, the ideal Bhairo is no more to be found than the vast ideal cock, who the Musulmans 

say stands with his feet on the earth, and his head touching the sky, On one occasion a puxldit, a paid teacher of music, sang in the 

writer's presence a tune which he said was a Bhairo. On being asked to sing a Purabf, he sang the same tune, commencing a few 
notes lower down!** The North India Tune-Book, by Mrs. J. D. Bate, Intro, pp. viii to zi, North India Tract and Book Society's 
Depot, Allahabad ; and Alexander and Shepheard, London, Edn. 1856. 
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The author, tried to discover the correct TltOis from Rdgas actually sung and played by reputed artists. 
The result of his research has been shown in Chs. 16 and 17 of Vol. I. I shall next deal with the 
theory of the author’s Thdts, 

Improved Modes Suggested and introduced by Author. 


T H A T S reduced 
number by author. 


in 


In the existing practice, based on key C, numbers of Tkdts have come in vogue. “Raja Saurindra 
Mohan Tagore”, and his school in Bengal, “by permutation and combination of" sharp and flat “tones, and 
of “pentatonic and hexatonic scales,” all in key C, “have formed and shown” in their theoretical works, 
“more than one hundred and fifty Thdts, and have spoken of them as necessary for Indian Music.” “These”, 
according to the author, “are neither necessary nor are they used in Indian Music, and by such a 
number of Thdts Rajah Tagore, and his school have only created a confusion.”* By practice, and the 
present system of tuning, this belief in the necessity of numerous Thdts, and of all TIkVh to bo based on 
key C, has become so rooted amongst Indian Musicians and Theorists, that the improvements introduced 
and suggested by the author, may not be understood by them. A short explanation on the author's methods, 
is therefore necessary. Examples of identifying by the author, of modern T/idls with ancient Moorrhhandu 
have already been given. By this transposition to Mmnhhnndti and to keys other than key C, the author has 
considerably reduced the number of Thdls, and thereby has suggested and practically exemplified in 

his musics more rational modes. I give the author’s theory in his 
own words ( Und. p. 208 ) : “It is true that Thdis of Rdf/as cannot 
often be had from the Moorchhnnds that are assigned for Rdejns and 
Rdijinis in ancient Sanskrit books. This is partly due to the defect of writings in these books, and 
partly to the change from the ancient form of the (Rmjiniti) See. What a fine resemblance exists 
between moorchhajids and prevalent Thdts is shown below : 

1. .s(2 (Do) “ ri (Re) - gd (Mi) + ma (Fa) - pd (Sol) - dhd (La) - ni (Si)+ sd (Do) / Natural / lidt. 

' ftd moorchhand (Do mode). 

rsd (Do) - rt (Re) + f/d (Mi)li- md (Fa)-pd (Sol)-f//fd (La) + (Si) h - sd (Do) — Thdl of Sindh u,^ 

■!r/ (Re)-j/d(Mi) + rnd (Fa)-pd (Sol) - »//id (La) - (Si) + .Nd (Do)-/v (Re) — /•/ moon // /nr ml (Re mode, 
V _ or Authentic Dorian). 

{ sd (Do) + ri (Re) H-gd (Mi)l2.- md (Fa) - pd (Sol) + ///<d (La)l2. - ni (Si) ii- sd (Do) — Thdt of Rhairabi. 
gd (Mi) + md (Fa) -pd (Sol) - dhd (La) - ni (Si) + .vd (Do) - ri (Re) - gd (Mi)— //o ninorrhhund (Mi 

Mode or Phrygian). 

/sd (Do)- n (Re)-.< 7 d (Mi)-//«d (Fa)#+pd (Sol)-f//id (La)- //« (Si) + »d {Do)—Thdtotltiiari. 

<md (Fa)-pd (Sol) — dhd — 7 ii (Si) + .«2 (Do) — /’t (Re) -j/d (Mi) + ///</ (Fa) — inn modrchhnnd (Fa 
(. Mode or Authentic Lydian). 

/sd (Do) - ri (Re) - gd (Mi) + md (Fa) -pd (Sol) - dhd (La) + ni (Si)h. - .sd (Do)— 7V/d/ of Jhinjhoti. 

5. -! pd (Sol) - dhd (La) - ni (Si) + sd (Do) - ri (Re) - gd (Mi) + md (Fa) - pd (sol)— p« moorchhand (Sol Mode 

I or Mixo Lydian). 

/sd (Do)— / t (Re) + gd (Mi)!.— md (Fa) — pd (Sol) + dhd (La)b —ni (Si) h— .sd (Do)— Thdt of Kdndrd. 

6. \dhdij/iy-ni (Si)+.nd (Do)— m (Re)— j/d (Mi) + md (Fa)— pd (Sol)— dZ/d (La)— d/m mmrchiiand {Ijn. 
i Mode or .^olian). 


2 . 


4. 


* Oita Sutra Sar, VoL 1. Ch. 16, p. 210 foot-note. 

t 2, and 4 to 6, have already been mentioned. They are reproduced here to show in one place, the smali number of 

ThUti (Modes), In which the author haa reduced the prevalent TAdts. Similiar to that done at p. 9 ad, ri, gd, md Slc. have been 
translated here as Do, Be, Ifl, Fa, Ac., as the pitches of these tones are not absolutely fixed in the different Modes. Like that 
■at p. 14, sign denotes semitones. Sign— is meant for a whole tone (which includes n^ajor and minor intervals.) 
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7. 


sd (Do)+rt (Re)l 2 .— flfd (Fa)+p<l (Sol)ll— rfM (La)l7 — ni (Sijli — sA (Do) — Not current. 

ni (Si)+ 5<1 (Do) — ri (Re) — gd (Mi)+md (Fa) — pA (Sol) — (ZM(La) — nt (si) — nt tnoorchhand (Si 

Mode or Plagal Phrygian). 


“The above ni moorchhand, might appear to have been the Thdt of Darbdri Tori, which might have 
changed in modern times. Besides these, the few Thdta that still remain, may be accomplished by Vikrit* 

moorchhand.% thus : — 

( » 

jsd (Do) + n (Re)lL+— gd (Mi)+»id (Fa)— pd (Sol) + dM (La)l2.-ni (Si)b.— sd {D6)—Thdt of Bliairab. 

(f/d (Mi) + md (Fa)H — pd (SoDfli+dAd (La) — ni (Si)+sd (Do) — ri (Re)— 9 d(Mi) — Vikrit gn moorchhand. 

(sd (Do) + n (Re)!l + — gd (Mi) +md (Fa) — •pd(Sol)+<i/td(La)ll — hnt (Si) -t-sd (D6) — Thdt of Kdldngrd. 

i. • 

1 //d (Mi) + md (Fa) + — pd (Sol){^ + dhd (La) — ni (Si) + sd (Do)— + ri (Re)(^ + gd (Mi) — Vikrit ga moorchhand, 

|sd (Do) — ri (Re) + ryd (Mill) — md(Fa) — pd(Sol)+dAd(La)lL +— ni (Si) +sd {D6)--Thdt oi Pilu. 
l(/Ad(La) — /ti(Si) + sd (Do) — ri (Re) — gfd (Mi) + Mid (Fa) h — ^ pd (Sol)^ + (/Ad(La') — Vikrit dhd moorchhand. 

(sd (Do) + n‘ (Re)li — gd (Mi)l2 — + md (Fa)lt + pd (Sol)+dAd(La)b — ni (Sijh. — sd (Do) — Thdt of Darbdri Tori. 

1 

lj/d(Ml) + 7/id (Fa) — pd (Sol) — dAd(La)}|l+ ni (Si)+ sd (Do) — ri (Re) — pd (Mi) — Vikrit ga tnoorchhand. 

jsd (Do)-|'n(Ro)ll—( 7 d(Mi)l? — hnd (Fa)# +pd(8ol)+d/fd(La)ll — \-ni (Si) +sd(D6)—Thdt o( Multdni. 

Ipd (Mi)+md (Fa)— pd (Sol) — l-dAd(La)# +ni (Si)+ sd (Do) — l-r{(Re)#+. 7 d(Mi) — Vikrit ga moorchhand. 

*‘Sri, Oauri, Ptirabi, Paraj,l&o. Rdgas are performed by Vikrit sd moorchhand, and what are their 
prevalent! Thdts, are the natural ones. Moorchhands, again, are of throe sorts, Auraba, Khdraba and 
Sampurna.X Hindol (1), Bhupdli (2), Brinddbani Sdrang (3), &c. Rdgas, are the products of Auraba sd 
moorchhand. Lalit (4), Vasanta (5), Megha (6), Mdrod ;(7), Purid (8), &o. Rdgas, are produced from Khdraba 
sd moorchhand” 


In addition to the above the author gives the following 

“sd (Do)+0 — gd (Mi)t2 — md (Fa)- -0+d/td (La)tL — ni (Si)l2 — ^sd (D6) — Thdt of Mdlkoush. 
gd (Mi)+0 — pd (Sol) — dhd (I.a) — 0+ sd (Do) — ri (Re) — gd (Mi) — Auraba ga moorchhand.” 

Here 0 indicates the omitted tones. 

“With the Thdts, indicated above, hundreds and thousands of Rdga and Rdgini musics can be 
written. The theory of new grdmas (the author means by it, his modes) for writing down Rdgas &o., 
that has been established, in this way, agrees well with the ancient theory of Hindu Music. If there be any 
practical meaning of moorchhand, then the above alone, seems to be its proper application. If, 
some one discovers another correct meaning of moorchhand, in that case, there will be only no concord of 
the (above) suggested theory, with the (meaning to be discovered of the) ancient system ; but that will in no 
way harm the (utility of) the above theory 


* For meaning of Vikrit see p. 17 foot note. 

t Prevalent TMt of Sri, Oauri, and Paraj is e, e, /#, g. aby 6, that of Purabi is c, db a,/, g, a, and al8o/j|^ is used. 
t Auraba ^pentatonio, Khdraba =:hexatoniCt Sampurna ssoontainlng all the seven tones (see p. 13) 

(1) Having Thdt, c, e, /# a, b. (2) c, d,e, g, a. (3) c, d,f, g, 6. (4) c, db, e,f, a, b. (5) e, db,e, /, a, 3 A /#, is also nsed. 
(6) c, d, a,f, g, b. (7) c, db]|s, a, b, (8) c, Al, e, /#. o, b. 
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“The R<l(jiim that are being sung in ThiUs with (Mill) and »</h (Sill), such as Siinllm, Kdfi, 
RoJidnO, Ardnd* &c., of those, the natural scale is their real Thdl, only, they begin and close in rf (Re),t 

— what, according to the ancient system, is called (Jrtihn and Ni/asli. This 
GRAHA NY ASH meaning only, appears to be the rational one for Graha and Njimh, 

B A D I (Nrit)" otherwise we cannot understand what else they may mean. Tn those 
SAMBADI very /Mffinis ri {Rc) \s B(Mi\ and ifhd(}4ii) Stnnhthli. In this way also 

the ineaninK and utility of S(tmh(hfit &c. may bo recognised. To 

keep dhd (La)'in agreement witli ri (Re), in these very Riujiius, dhd (La) lias to bo raised a degree, S otherwise 
it does not become full Samhddi (true major iifth) of ri (Re). These sorts of /{d(f(ts may bo (Milled /fdtfas of 

ri moorrhlmmi or ri Thdr (ibid. p. 211) “In this manner... some Rdt/tts are of f/tt Thdt (Mi Mode), some of 

pa That (Sol Mode), and some of dhu Thdr (La Mode) ibid. ]). 212. For Mi, Sol, La &c. Modes seo pages 19 & 20. 

* Their prevalent ThAt is r, d, ^ /, f/, a, /Al. 

1* Tho author means that their renl ThAt (mode) is Ke, Mi. Ka, Sol, La, Si, Do. 

1. (iraha — swara^ according to some Sanskrit authorities, moans the toiiH in whieh the AMj/n he^ins, and ;V//o.s7/i» swnni. tho tone 
in which the ./Mr/w ends. According to tho Sanskrit hook Sangit Jiatndhali ((|iioli'd hy the author amongst other tc^xls in Vol. I,Ch, 12 
p. 121A “ Jiudi is like the king amongst the tones of a PAga, SamhAdi is like the ininister, AniibAdi\ like the valet, and iiihAdi is like 
the enemy.” The author, quoting continues, “ some give to the /Idd# tone, another naiiu! — ANSHA.” The modern Nystem 

of having all ThAts in key C, has led to much confusion in the moaning of these ti*chnical terms, anil different commentatorK have* put 
various interpretations to these word.s, most of which do not at all tally with practical ( Indian) miiHic. This has been diseussod by 
the author in Vol T. chs. *.) uiul 12, The above interpretations, of those technical terms, as suggested hy the author, seem to he the 

rational ones. With this meaning of VlADl may bo compared to: The “(lOVKIlN IN(J NOTK or Key NOTK”, of the hhiropcan system, 

which is “characteristically heard and causes all the other sounds to acknowledge (him as) a ruler *>r severeign ; 

to minister in their places around him”, firnmmar hy .lohn Ciirweii, AVc. / f*/, also Standard I, iv, 17. In this sonse of 

the author, SAMBADI, is similar to tho DOMlNAN'r tone, AN DBADI signifies a sense similiar to CONtHlllDAN'P, or CONSON ANT, 
and BIBADT to tho DISSONANT or DISCOliDANT, of the European system. 

ijThc theory of raising or lowering hy a degree has .been detailed hy the author in Vol. 1. 'Phis has h(»on taken liy him 
from the European theory of dividing tho octave, approximately (though not with mathematical accuracy), into 511 degr(»os, of 
which 9 degrees form tho major interval, 8 degrees, the i.iinor interval, and 5 degrei‘8, the semitone interval. (See (leneral IVrronett 
Thompson’s Exnrcisas and dasf TnUmatluny Dr. Crotch’s Elefnenti*; and .John Ciirvveu’s (irnwuiar, and Standard Ennr.sv. Eor 
major, minor, and semitone intervals, the Standard Conran uses tho terms Croat, Metliiim and i/itiJe steps, respectively.) In this 
division, the major fifth (as from Do to 8ol) is 31 degrees. In tho common scale La (u) is, however, 30 ch'groes from lie (rf). Thus, 
La has to he raised a degree to make it a (just major) fifth (i>. 31 di'groes) above Re. SimiliHr to this raising a degree, there 

exists the theory in India of raising or lowering hy a SRUTl. Much importance is given to 
SRUTI. these arntia hy Indian Musici.in.s. ’rh(?y s.iy, that .sr;///.'* an* 22 minute subdivisioriN of the 

octave, existing in Indian Music, giving third, quarter, and other microiones, and that as 
these microtones do not exist in European Music, and not represented on the staff, the staff-notation is quite unsuitable for Indian 
Music. As this, and a good deal of similiar other miHcoiiceptions exist about S7*a/r, it is hoped that some explanation of nrutin 
would not be out of place here, in connection with the allied division, as iiientionod above, of the octave into .53 degrees. The 
existing fallacies about aruti, and the rational interpretation of its meaning arrived at by the author, has been detaib’d by him in Vol. I. 
His main conclusions are: — tliat SRUTIS are intervals, and not tones, meant for explaining the moasurcs of intervals Imtwceii 
tones, of different Indian Modes ; that by srutis tlie octave is not dividi'd into 22 tones; that there are no third, quarter, or such 
other microtones ill Hindustani Music, and that there are also no intervals in this music which is nii-kuown or not used in Europe ; 
that srutis are rough and «n-equal measure.s of intervals, of which four .srutis are meant fur the major interval, thr(*e srutis for thr^ 
minor interval, and two srutis for the semitone interval; that srutis arc not equal divisions of tho octave. (Vrd. I. Ch. 3 pp, 16, 
17, 26 seq.) Besides finding .some irregular scales, Mr. Doval, hy his research, (as shown in hi.s book. The Hindu Mmiml SenleH and 
Twenty Two Srutis, Arya Bhusan Press, Poona), from (•xperimeiits on mnsics i)layed and sung by reimtod Indian artists, has recently 
•come practically to tho same conolusion.s as that of tho author, as mentioned above. We may .see that a just major interval, 
(represented approximately, as shown above, by 9 degrees), is not exactly twice the just s(fmitone inti^rval (of 5 degriH's). Thus a 
four sruti interval, (which, as shown above, is the Indian method of depicting the just major interval), is not exactly double tho two 
sruti interval (the just semitone). Similiarly a three sruti interval (just minor interval of 8 degrees) is not exactly one and a half 
times the two sruti interval (just semitone). Srutis are thus rough, and unsqual divisions. Any correct or approximate value 
of each sruti cannot bo deduced from ancient Indian theoretical works or modern commentaries. Recently, following tho experiments 
ot Mr. Deval, Mr. Clements, in his fntro. to the Study of Indian Music (Longmans, Green & Co. 1913), has given a table showing 
the vibration numbers for the pitch of each sruti, and has shown how different grmips of them form different Indian Modes. 

Mr. Clements also, (in addition to the sharp and flat signs), hy introducing somc^ sloping 
^1 1 ^^^ Clgmsnts, li^es, and adding sloping lines, to the existing sharp and flat sign.s, has depicted on the 
and off author oomparod. stuff, the notation for each sruti. The theory of these vibration numbers (for each sruti). 

is however, not clear from bis book. Had tbe srutis been absolutely fixed in pitch, 
the praotical utility of Mr. Clements’s method of assigning a note, on the staff, for each sruti could have been intelligible. Mr. Clements 
liimself, has given different vibration numbers for the pitches of individual srutis, for different modes (at p. 77 ef N(?r/. of his book) 
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''Bhairabi is Jtdgini of gd That (Mi Mode). The natural tones form its actual Thdt. Od (Mi) is its Ansha, 
Graha, and Nya»h; i.e. this Rdgini, passing through ascensions and descensions, rests and closes on .(/d" 
(Mi) ibid. p. 213. 

The author has suggested the new TIuUh discovered by him not only with a view to reduce the 
number of Thdtx that are prevalent, but also for purpose of better record. In propounding his Thdts, the 

author had also an eye to the record of Indian Rdgas in more convenient 
and natural modes, for the purpose of singing and playing direct from 
notation.* To avoid the tamburd, in its prevalent tuning, appearing 
discordant and inconvenient, the author has suggested (in Vol. I ch. 13) 
new forms of tuning the tamburd for accom- panying his Thdts, and has exemplified this tuning in 
some of his musics that are to be found in this book. 


New tunings of TAM- 
BURA suggested by 
author to accompany 
hisTHATS. 


He also accepts the theory of Indian Musicians, that srutis are not limited to 22, but arc more numerous, {ihid, p. 14) Thus, like the tones 
of modes, the srutis themselves arc not absolutely \i\xi relatively fixed in pitch, for different Modes. When these variable values of 
the notation signs for individual srutis have to be kept in view, it is not easy to understand the necessity for overburdening the 
staff with new signs for srutis, as Mr. Clements has done. The (Gita Sutra Sar) author's method, of adapting the staff-notation 
for Indian Music, is far simpler. He uses, as has already been explained, the ordinary staff notes, for different Modes of Indian Music, 
and to suit Indian purposes, assigns that the notes arc not absolutely fixed in pitch for each and every Mode, but have fixed relative 
values in an individual mode. On this account, and due to the fact that the author's method accords more with Indian theory and 
practice (in practice both the natural and sharp or fiat forms of the notes arc solfaed by the natural sol-fa names sd. re, gd jnd, pd, 
dhd, ni, sd, e,g. both Fa and Fa|j^ are solfaed as /wd, though done so in different pitches. The tones of the notes, as 
already said, are also accepted as variable in absolute pitch in different Modes), the staff-notation, (without any addition to the signs 
for notes), as used by the author, is likely to be more easily understood by Indians. It has already been mentioned, that according to the 
author, there are no intervals in Indian Modes, that arc unknown or not used in Europe. It should be understood here that the 
author deals only with Hindustani Music, which was the court Music of Upper India and not with local folk-songs, in which irregular 
scales (see p. 0 foot-note) may be found to exist. Mr. Deval has spoken of some irregular scales, and Mr, Clements has given some Modes, 

with a new interval, the soptimal interval. Mr. Clements, however, does not give any practical 
Suggestions for dspieting Now example of music, embodying this now interval. His book, in fact, contains no practical (Indian) 
Intervals, If any* music, exemplifying his theory. His opinions are based on experiments on a single musician 

only. If any new interval be actually found to exist as part of a mode, and not merely as an 
ornamental embellishment, or as the peculiarity of a particular musician, for such new intervals, no new signs on the staff, need be 
introduced. They may bo represented by depicting the Indian notes {sd, ri, gd, md, pd, dhd, ni, sd) by the ordinary signs on the staff, 
as the author has done, and, like him stating that the intervals between the notes are not absolutely fixed, as in the standard scale, 
but have fixed relative values in a Mode. In cases of new intervals, if any, in a particular Mode, the values of these new intervals 
may cither be given as a heading, or mentioned in a separate place. The rational interpretation of the Indian theory of lowering 
or raising by a sruti, seems to be what is meant by the author, in the similiar method of lowering or raising by a degree, as mentioned 
above. Similiar altering of tones is also recognised in Europe— «/. **If lah (La) be wanted to agree with tne acute ray (ordinary Re) 

of the first sharp key (key D) it may be called lay", which is one degree higher than La. 
Altaring a tona by a dagraa dtc* Standard Course, by J. Curwen I, vi, p. JI2. What is meant is — that a tone a degree 
la also raeognlaad In Europe. higher than ordinary La (*.«?. than La of common scale) is required, to make it agree with 

(z.c. to become true fifth of) Re (the key-tone of key D). This comes to the same thing 
as raising dhd a degree, as spoken above. Again — "When the tone r is required to tune with f (as m tunes with a, and I with d'), 
and when it is required to tune with I (as d tunes with a. and f with d'), the ears of singers, and of quartet players on stringed 

Instruments, naturally seek to produce the r (Re) a little lower than when it is required to tune with a (Sol) and t (Si) this 

lower or ‘grave* form of r (Re).** is a degree lower than ordinary Re (f.e. Re of the common scale). p. 111). “It . ...accounts 

for many disagreements between the voice and the piano or organ, those instruments 
Tampapad Instrumants out of being tuned upon the ‘equal temperament’ system, which divides the octave into 
tuna with voloa. twelve semitones an equal distance apart, and thus making every interval, with the 

exception of the octave, more or less out of tunc" {ibid, ante). If learnt from a teacher, and 
not practised from these tempered instruments, (in which the hartnonium is also included), the ‘grave* Re or raised dhd (La), 
though appearing difficult in theory, can- easily be vocalised, or played on freo-toned instruments, when intonated, in relations of 
just intervals with other tones. 

* These suggested Thdts of the author should not. however, be considered as the last word for improvement. The author 

himself says, (as already quoted from him see p. 17) that the proper Modes, natural to the melodies of some existing Ragda have 
not yet been discovered. Thus, modern research may bring to light more natural, and therefore more suitable Modes of these Rdgas, 
The author has discovered, that unknown and unrecognised by Indian Musioians, modulation actually exists in their musics. This 
will be dealt with later on. In the light of this discovery, better Modes, or analysis of Modes into their component scales, and.' 
better ways of writing down some of these Rdgas, may be found out. 
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All musics not written by author in his THATS. The author has not written all his 
musics in the new Thiitn suggested by him, as, in his opinion, in the present system of tuning of the 
Sitdr, Esrdj &c. (as already said, always in key C), it would bo inconvenient to play musics in these new 
T/nlts. Transitions in these Indian stringed instruments are, however, possible to Key F 

and Key G| without retuning. The author has, therefore, written and shown some of his musics 
in his T/iMs, that are in these keys. As regards his suggested 'I'ln'ils in other keys, and iiuMm'/ihitnds (modes), 
he has practically exemplified their application in a few musics only, by way of illustration. To suit the 

Musics generally given of Indian stringed instruments, the author hirs generally 

inKeyC. Insomecases written his musics in Key 0, and where considered necessary, as already 
value of middle SA (Do) explained (seo p. 11 foot-note), has inontioned at the heading? the key, 
fl^ey transposition to which, the music may ho conveniently sun^- FoJ* 

purpose of accompanying instrumonts, these headings such as key D, 
key E &c. mean that the strings meant for the middle sn of these Indian instrumonts are to be tuned to 
middle r/, c, &c. of the standard (common) scale. 


Besides thus showing at the heading the value of the middle s’f/, the author, as already said, has 
transposed some of his musics, from key C, to other Keys and Modes. Vor this purpose ho has \ised the 
key signatures of the staff-notation. From the mere appearance of those key signatures, it should not, 
however, be assumed that the scales are tempered ones, as is the general sigiiiticanco of these key 
signatures in Europe. The author has adopted these key signatures lo suit the just (natural) 
_ intervals of Indian Modes. For example, in the scales exomplifiod 

a^ipted^y th^ author ^ atpp. 4&5, though the key signatures have been used, the intervals, 

none the less, (as already explained), are just (natural) in all of them. 
In cases of transpositions made by the author, the key signatures would indicate the keys to which the 
musics have been changed from (their prevalent forms in) key C. I n some musics, it would bo found, 
that besides key signatures, accidental signs have been used. Inlthoso cases the author has intentionally 
used the key signature to indicate the key-tone, and, when felt necessary, for some tones of the mode, 
or for accidental tones, has used accidental signs in the body of the music. For example, the song 
JIutlafa PaUtki, has been transposed to key E. The ordinary tones in this key are (*. ./ .'4- 4' '4. 

The song is in Ratin Knmodc, whose prevalent TInif is ,sd. / /, r/fi, ///</, pd. i/hn, mil, .s(?, or r, d, r, /, 7, //, fi) , r. 
This Plidt transposed to key E, becomes, c, /jf. f/^. o, cjf, f/, I'. Thus, in tliis change to key E, ///li becomes 
natural (/, and not as is the ordinary tone of key E. This music could have been written by placing at 
the signature, the sharp signs for /, .7, and r only, hut those three sharp signs would have indicated the 
music to be in key A and having a for its key-tone, instead of key E, with key-tone r, as intended by the 
author. To prevent this confusion, and for easy recognition of the key-tone, tlio author has used all the 
four sharps of key E (including the sharp sign for d\ in tlie signature, and for mil of the 77/d/, ho has used 
the natural sign before d in the body of the music. In some places, in this u.usic, it would bo found that 
both d natural and d sharp have been used, and in some bars there are no natural signs against d. d sharp 
in these cases, is natural ///* (see scale in key of E, p. 5), and as the 77/^/ contains ///I2, and ni natural is 
outside the 77m/, it is to be understood that d sharp (or ni natural) has been used in the above instances 
as an accidental. 


Author’s suggestions for writing down THATS by key signatures. The author 
has shown (Vol. I. ch. 17, p. 220) that some out of the Thdts suggested by him, and .some prevalent Thdln 
also, can be transposed, and also be written, by key signatures. Thus, according to him Rdf/as Sindh n, 
Sdhdnd^ &c., containing, besides other natural tones, cb. and liL, in their prevalent Thdts, may be transposed 
to key Bb.. This will be apparent from the fact that in key Bli (see p. 3), e and h only are flats, and the 
other notes are natural. The author goes on, “The Thdi of fja monrchhanCi (Mode Mi, Pa, Sol, La, Si, Do, Re), 
if written in key All, leads to the Thdt of Bltairaln'\ This has already been sho^n (see p. 14). In this 
manner ma moorchhand, derived by the author from prevalent Thdt of Do, Re, Mi, Sol, La, Si, Do, 
(see p. 19) may bo written in key G. The above Thdt, is also the prevalent Thdt of Rdga Iman. In it Fa or/ 
only is sharp. In key O also, /only is sharp (see p. 4 ). Thus, in key G, we get the prevalent Thdt of Iman. 



w. 
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Similiarly Thdi of Kdndrd, (in which Mi, La, and Si, or e, </, and b are flats, see p. 19), may be written in 
key Etl. It will be seen (p. 5) that key EI 2 has also these three flats. The author has given practical 
examples of such transpositions, and of writing of musics, by key signatures. Transposition of Bhairabi 
to key Alz. has already been mentioned (see p. 14). As another example, may be mentioned, song Hajarata 
Gamnld in Rdfta Darhdri Kdndrd, (in which «, «, and b flats), that has been shown in key Et. 


Modulations in Indian Music discovered by author. 

The author, with his knowledge of the European system, a rare qualiflcation for Indian Musicians, 
has by his research brought to light a valuable data, in the light of which, if existing musics as practically 
sung and played by good Indian Musicians, I mean those, “whose art has not been contaminated by the 
{tempered) harmonium”* be analysed, a more rational interpretation than what now exists, may be arrived 
at for purpose of classification, and record in writing, of these musics. I quote the author’s theory in his 
own wordst : — “There are many lldiititt, which, now and then, leaving the key of C acknowledge a new tone 
as the key-tone, and afterwards returning to key O, ends in it. This is called ShadaJ'Sankraman 
As for example— f/wnw Kah/fni through iiid sharp (/jf) passes to key G, Thus : — 



(/>) 





“This, beginning in key C, during descension, through ma sharp (/tf) passes to key G, at (;>) 

and. ..again, when nid (/) natural is sung, as at (r/), it, leaving key G, returns to key C 

and ends in it.i This sort of transition is seen in ( IMfitts) Brtabali, GanrsamtKj^ 

H<\mhir\ Purabu Gauri, &c. i.r, they generally modulate to key O. Tt is not, however, a fact that 
every Hdtjd, having will modulate to key O. /man, (it is different from /man Kalt/an)^ having no 

md (/) natural, cannot be said to modulate to key G (from key C). G is its proper key-tone, and for this 
reason it can be called a Kdgu of tnci moorchhand.^' For this relation of G key and md moorchfiand, see p. 23. 
“In several Rdtjas^ Kart sharp nid is used as an accidental only, as in Pttrid-dhattasru P<ir(tJ^ 

Vasanfa, &c. Modulations to key G, cannot be said to take place in them." 


* Clements ibid, p. 3, r/. also, ''Habitually singing with 'tcmporeir instruments, with their flat fifths, and sliarp thirds, put.. .the 
•car out of tune.” Ourwen’s Standard Ctnirae, II, v, 161. 


I Translated from Gita Sutra Sar Vol. I, eh. 17 &c. where the subject is dealt with in more detail. 


;! In the Indian method of sol-faing both / and are uttered as mA, though in different pitches. Thus the bar at {p) and 
the one just before would be sol-faed as — gd ri—gd | md—pd | — tnd 1 . The same near ((/) would be uttered as— 17 ^ ri — gd | gd md—gd ri | . 
In the indigenous system of learning, which xsvivdvoce from a teacher, the notes are sounded in their proper pitches, unconsciously 
of any transition. For demonstrating the value of the notes, and for solfaing direct from notation, the following method may 
be found useful : — *Tn transition the music should pass out of the old key through some note which is convertible into a note of 
corresponding pitch in the new key. Thus we may pass into the SOH (Sol) KFiY through the note ME (Mi), whiwh is convertible 

into the LAH (La) of the new key, of through SOH (Sol) convertible into DOH” (Do), &c “The ^convertible* note, from 

which transition is taken, should be indicated, in solfaing, by pronouncing the syllable name it bears in the old key together with 
that which it takes in the new. Thus ME converted into LAH of the new key would be pronounced M*LAH — DOH converted into 
SOH, D’SOH,’* &c. Orammar by J. Curwen sec. viii. "The manner of showing the passing from one key to another is by giving to 
some tone closely preceding the distinguishing tone a double name, pronouncing the old name slightly and the now name emphatically, 
thus s*doh, nClah^ d'fah, dec.** Standard Course I, iv, 49. By this method the above bars near ip) may be solfaed as : — gd ri — g^dhd I ni 
— «d I — ni. I This will be apparent if we notice, that/^ is ni (Si) and g is sd (Do) in key O. (see p. 4). TJie bars near ( 7 ), similiarly to 
the above, may be solfaed as dAd pd— dA* gd | g*md — gd ri \ dec. By this method the proper pitches of the notes would be easily grasped 
and intonated by a student. 
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''R&gini Khdmbdj sometimes modulates to key G, through aharp ind (/#x as for example in the 
following Tappd* song (Bhdldbe Jdti Jure) by Sdri Mi&:— 


[p] 
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It, beginning in key C, has through sharp nid (/j^) passed to key G at [/>]; otherwise, the use of sharp 
/pd in Khdrtibdj is not justiiiod. Afterwards through natural ind{f) it has returned to key O. Some may 
say that the above sharp md (/Jf) is incorrect, but really that is not the cjvse, as the same is heard sung, 

by renowned singers and songstresses. It is not therefore, inaccurate In Tliuiiiirii songs this sort 

of transition is often seen to exist With the komaJ ni (/Jl) that is used in K/idiiiMj, through that 

very tone, this {Rdgini) modulates to key P, as for example (in song finiujs/ii Dliiinn ) : — 


[p\ 



This song, beginning at first with natural n/ (/>) in key C, lius, at the place marked [p], through 
koiiial ni {Ik), passed to key F. Some may say that natural ni (/>) is incorrect, and that it should be 
nothing hut komal ni {b<f) ; but that is not so. Hindustani singers, as a rule, sing like that (in natural). 
To make a grammatical rule according to one’s own liking, such as— natural ni {h) should not boused 
in Khdmbdj, would not do. What is in general practice should bo looked into. Sural, Donh, Kdinodo^&c. 
also, through both ?ii!S (h and ih.) modulate to F and C keys. As a special proof, that Rdijan employing 
komal ni {Ik), modulate, by stepping through the nih (6b), to key F, may be had from the fact that in Rdgan 
containing nik, the tone md (/) is not found to be omitted. In Jltinjlidfi such modulation do not take place. 
It is a Rdfiini of pa mourchhand (Sol mode) which has been mentioned before 

*'Sindltn, Kdfi, Bhimpnldshi — these {Rdfias), like A7/flw6d/, through natural (6), modulate to key C. 
This is specially the case in the anlard.X After this, through the use of komal ni {Ik), leaving key C, they 
take to another key. That, the other key is F, could not tie* readily said, as, below this ma {J ), with the 
difference of a whole tone, komal tjd (th.) appears ; but, strange to say, as if for complete transition key F, 
natural gd (e) occurs in these Rdginis now and then, and by this their beauty is much enhanced. To see 
this, the musics of songs in these Rdijinin, (of this book) should be referred to. 

“In Keddrd, besides key C, there is modulation to two other keys — F and G. First, through gd («) 
it takes to key F, then through kari md (/#) it modulates to key G ; lastly, through natural md (/) and ri (</) 
it terminates in the key of C 

“From this it is evident that largely modulato to keya F and Q. This is due to the 

fact that tranaltlons to these two (key) tones are easy and natural. Probably on this 
account (for transition to keys F and G, without retuning) there has been the necessity of, and the use of, 
separate frets for karimaifijf) and kotnal ni {Ik), in the and. other instruments, otherwise there would 
have been much disadvantage. Modulation to other keys, besides these, is not so easy. 

“In some particular Rdgda modulation to other keys also takes place There is another 

sort of modulation, in which, through a tone, a semitone higher, (t/ansition is produced) and 


* Tappd if a light fom of Uatddi {i.e. Indian virtuoso) music. 

t Thungri ^ is a class of lighter sort of songs, which, though short, have much variety in their forms (such as change 

of Bdgaa within the song), that make them agreeable. 


t Antard is like the second figure. In antard the music is developed through tones of the upper octave. 
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by this, in particular songs, change of Rdija is seen to be produced. An example of this is given 

in the following well-known Thnnuri song (J&ni lidmsay bold mninati ked f)und kid hoi), in Urdu (language). 
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Khdmbdj in Key C. 
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“There has been a combination of three Rdfins — Khdmbdj,, Behdg* and Bhairabu in this song. 
Beginning at first in Khdmbdj in key C, at the place marked [q] it has been reduced to Behdg^ as the 
(/Aa’s (V/’s of key C) have taken the form of qd (Mi) of Behdq here. Therefore this Behdg^ commencing in 
key P has ended in it ; then at [r], through natural ni {b natural), passing to key C, iiLAdmftd/ having re-appeared 


* In the jiTevalont Thdt oi Khdmbaj, besides the other six tunes both ni natural and m /coma ^ (6 and 6ll) are used. Prevalent 
Thdt of Behdg is c. e, /, / jf. g^b. ' 
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, has, at [.s] again been reduced to Rc/xlf/. In the Antara, Bliairahi, manifesting itself, and at [/] making 
(ihd (a), its pd (Sol), has, with knnial <j(i (<ll) taken to key D. There, it will be seen, the y/dh. (ell) has l)ecome 
komal ri (flat Re) of Bliairabt. Then at [«], making lilid (a), the s(i (Do), and in ascension reducing higher 
wid (upper/) to komal d/ul (flat La), and natural j/d (e natural) to pd (Sol), {Hdtja Bhairabi) has ended in 
descension in key A. Lastly, with surprising skill, (the song), after (changing to) Bcluhf, has reunited 
with Khimbdj and terminated in it. In this way assuming new shapes, the song has gained a good deal 
of variety. Hindustani Tappii (song) singers, as a rule, always sing songs with similiar tunes. The 
(music of the) song, as given above, is one of the various ways in which it is sung 


“In Tlrinuiri songs of Lucknow type, the above form of modulation, and change to different /tih/as 
usually take place. Kdtdbal.s (Indian n'rhinsos), out of jealousy, can not tolerate this" (type of song, 
as, though more easily learnt, Tliiiniiri^ are more liked and are more agreeal)le to the public, than 
some songs, of these Kdidbafs, in spite of the fact that the latter required laborious efforts to learn them. 
These Kdldbals object to the 7’A//////r/ songs as grammatically incorrect, /.c. defective in the grammar of 
Indian virtuoso music as understood by them), (viih' Vol 1, Ch. 10). 


"Rdijini Pilit. (of prevalent Thai c, d, rh, f, tj, (/li, b, written below in key F) through natural f/d 
(c natural), modulates to key E, c.p.:— 
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At [r/], through natural f/d (natural Mi of key F i.c. a natural), it has passed to key F; thence 
PH 11 has commenced as if, anew, as, the komal dhd, (oil), which is the koiiud i/d (Mi flat) of key F, lias appeared 
before. On this account, Pilii. has a great tendency to modulate to key F. Afterwards. {Pila), again 
through komal t/d (Mi flat of key F /.c. oL>), returns to key 0, as it has done at [/•]. Pdi/a Bdrdd, also 

modulates to key F, through natural tja (c natural) 

“Modulation, is the best of all methods for producing variety in music. Through this, by cliangc of themes, 

newer and newer feelings and expressions are evolved Modern Hindustani and Bengali 

musicians are not cognisant of anytliing about the process of transition, as their dealings with (and 
consideration of) music, are entirely viva core; -thus tliey do not notice what takes place within (Hie music). 
Verily, to comprehend the true spirit of transition, abundant deliberation about (/.c. proper comprehension 
of) tones is necessary. Modulation, however, is always going on, unrecognised, within songs. It form* 
the principal limb (<>. part) of music in a developed state. In our country, with the growth of dramatic 
music, the method of transition also, will be cleared up and advanced ’. 


BERHAMPORE, (BENGAL.) 


HIMANSU SEKHER BANERJI, 


1925. 


Translator. 
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Natural and Tempered Scales. 

I have already said that the Oita Sutra Sar deals with natural scales. The difference between 
natural and tempered scales is well known to those acquainted with acoustics. The theory of these scales 
have been dealt with in Vol. I of Gita Sutra Sar. As Vol. I, however, is in Bengali, which language, the 
people of Provinces outside Bengal, are not familiar with, I think it will not bo out of place to deal with 
the subject here. This chapter is meant for those, including English educated Indians, who take to Indian 
Music, with the accompaniment of the harmonium. In India, especially in Bengal, not to speak of 
ordinary singers, with whom the (tempered) harmonium is an indispensible accompaniment, even reputed 
artists, who, while singing, play on the tdmburA for accompaniment, and who boast of the existence of 
minute intervals (minuter than semitones which they call xrutis, see p. 21), are often seen to have their 
songs accompanied by the (tempered) harmonium, along with the tdmburd. These Musicians do not 
understand what injury is done to Indian Music through the accompaniment of the harmonium, and how 
jarring and discordant, the simultaneous notes of the harmonium and the tdmburd appear to “those whose 
art has not been contaminated by the tempered harmonium.” For these Indian Musicians this chapter 
is especially intended. In dealing with the theory I have freely used mathematical ratios, as the subject 
would be more easily understood by educated Indians through figures, than by mere verbal 
descriptions. Those who are already familiar with this theory of acoustics need not go through 
this chapter. 

In order to understand the tempered scales, we should first of all go a little into the theory of 
musical sound. Now, sound, including musical sound, is propagated to the ear by the vibration of an 
elastic substance, such as the air. For musical sounds, this vibration of the air may be produced in the 
air itself, as the column of air within a flute, or by the vibration of an elastic body, such as the wire of a 
stringed musical instrument, like the guitar, or the Indian Tdmburd, Sitdr, Eardj, &c. Take the case of 
a stringed instrument. If a stretched string of such an instrument, be left free to vibrate from two points, 
such as from the bridge and nut, and bo tuned to sd (Do), an octave higher sd, can be played from half its 
length* while the number of vibrations per second, at half the length of the string, will be double that at 
the whole length of the string. This number of vibrations (per second), is called vibration frequency, 
’which, it will be seen, is inversely proportional to the lengths of the string (for purpose of pitches). 
The ratio of these vibration frequencies is called the musical interval. Thus, the interval between sd 
and its octave higher sd, is as 1 is to 2. While dealing with natural scales, it has already been said 

(see p. 6) that there are three sorts of intervals, major (as between sd and ri), minor (as between ri and yd), 

*nd semitone (as between yd and md), and that their ratios are !!, and IS, respectively. Thus, if sd (Do) 

be played at length CX, an octave higher sd 
will be played at half its length, CX, and ri 
(Re) will be played at ^ths its length, DX, (see 

fig. 1). While the ratios of their vibration frequencies, 
( i. e. intervals) will be as 1, i and H, respectively. 
Similiarly (see fig. 2) if the string be retuned, 
and the whole length of the string be made 

to play ri (Re), then yd (Mi) will be played at E, 
EX, being Aths of CX. Now, if the sd, played on CX 
in fig. 1, be called c then the ri played on both DX 
in fig. 1, and CX in fig. 2, will be d. If you take this d as a new key-tone i.e. as sd (Do) then the second tone 
■of this scale i.e. ri (Re), will be played at Sths CX of fig. 2 i.e. by the length E'X. Thus, the second tone 
ri (Re) of Key D (played on E'X), is not the same as the third tone gd (Mi) of key C (played on EX). 
Now the third tone yd (Mi) of key C is c. This e is therefore not exactly the same as the second tone of 


Fig. 1. 


O 

X 


Fig. 2. 


C 

1 


S 

E* 


E 

A 


o 

X 

o 


* In all such ratios for tones, it should be understood, that, in order to oonform with these theoritioal proportionate lengths and 
ratios, the string should be of uniform thickness and density throughout its length, and that the tension on the string, should be kept 
constant, while sounding the tones, and not increased, or decreased by stretching it sideways, perpendicularly, or by putting different 
pressures while stooping for purpose of different tones. 
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key D. This is what is meant when we say that the tones of the (just) natural scale are not ahsolutelff 
fixed in pitch in different keys. In pianoforte, harmonium &c. instruments, however, <* as the third tone 
of key c is (taken) the same as, the second tone of key D, which is also called c. Thus <• in these instruments 
is absolutely fixed in pitch. This is done by changing the natural values of pitches of c, <1, e &c. to some 
artificilly fixed pitches. This will be dealt with later on. 

INTERVALS.— Take the string as fixed at X (see fig. 3). If sd (Do) be played at C. 
ri (Re) will be played at D, DX being .i! of OX. Similiarly (jd (Mi) will be played at n, length of 

^ DX say at E. This DX is, however, J of 

Fig. 3. I \ 1- - . - ? CX. Thus EX is. EXXVo, i.e. CX. 

Q jj y ^ Tlius if sd (Do) bo played at n length 

ri (Ro) will be played n length and (jd 
(MO at or In length. Now, the difference in pitches between .sd and /•/; ri and f/d ; See. are 

called Intervals. The intervals, it has already been said, are inversely proportional to the above 
lengths on strings. Thus, the interval between .sd and ri (Do and Ro) is represented by the ratio i*, and 
that between ri and f/d (Ro and Mi) by the ratio \l\ The interval between .sd and f/d (Do and Mi), isi 
similiar to the above case of lengths on strings, X or Thus, in raising the pitch from .s*d (Do) to' 
77 (Re) and thence to /yd (Mi), which is popularly called adding the pitches, we have to multiply the interval 
of yd to 77 (i!) to that of ri to f/d Similiarly for getting the difference between pitches, wo have to 

divide the ratios of intervals. Thus, the difference between a /////yor interval (as that between yd and ri) and 
a minor iaterval (as that betwccxi ri and /yd), is ■! divided by V* or .Jo. This is called a comma. The intervals 
between f/d. (Mi) and md (Fa), and that between ni (Si) and .sd (Do*) is a semitom' interval, represented by the 
ratio i ri. In the (just) natural scale, the intervals, as already said (see p, 6) are: - 


1 st. {i.e, tonic) 

2 nd. 

minor 

3rd. 

somi' 

4 th. 

major 

5th. 

minor 

Gth. 


7th. 


8 th. 

major 






major 
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tone 
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The logarithmic differences, which are accurately proportional to the intervals, an^ approximately as under, omitting Huorduouii 
Zeros. Dor, 1 Re 4 ,; Mi^s Fa.-, i Soli,? La.-, i Si os Those numerical liguro.s, and tho above ratios aro taken from Deschaners 

Physics. In the theory of dividing the octavo into 53 degrees (of Standard Course by John Ciirwen, and of other books, see ante p. 21, 
foot-note) for the above differencos, figures, a little less approximate, have been taken, viz Do., Ro., Mi.-, Fa,, Sol.s La;; Si.-, Do'. 


The proportionate lengths**’ on the string, in which these tones will be played are given below : 
CDEFGABc 

Fig. 4. ! r I ■ 1 T I ' \ 

I J J ^ !i " i 

These ratios for intervals between tones mentioned above, and the above relative lengths on the 
string, are fixed for all Gust natural) scales in all keys, i.e. they are retalively fixed for all keys. 


X 

T 

0 


Tempored Gamut. — In keyed instruments, such as the pianoforte, harmonium &c.. each key, 
(white or black) must be (ready) tuned to some absolutely fixed pitch. Thus, in these keyed instruments, 
for purpose of modulation {i.e. change of keys) tho pitches of some .particular (white or black) keys can not 
be altered to suit the requirements of a particular modulation. This being the case, the difference 
between the major and th-e minor intervals can not be maintained, in these instruments. The following 
example will illustrate this. Let the (white) keys of an octave, of suoh an instrument, represent C, D,E,&c. 


C, major, D, minor, 


sd (Do), major, j', ri (Re), 


* Tho above proportionate lengths, if strictly adhered to, in tho Kind, SitAr, EsrAj, &o. will not produce tho correct tones of 
the natural gamut, as, due to tho graduated heights of tho frets of these instruments, aro required different tensions to be put on 
the string, while stopping on the different frets. (See ante p. 28 foot-note). These instruments are therefore tuned in practice, 
by musicians, by moving the frets, by judging the sounds on them by the eSr, without paying much heed to the proportionate- 
theoretical diatancea between the frets. 
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By maintaining the just natural intervals between C, D, E, &c., if we make D, the key-note i.e s& 
(Do), E cannot be the ri (Re) of this key D. This will be apparent from the fact that the interval between 
D and E is a minor interval, while that between .sd and ri is a major one (see also fig. 2). Besides this key D, 

“ a great variety of keys are employed in music, and it is a practical impossibility, at all events in the case 
of instruments like the piano and organ, which have only a definite set of notes, to maintain these ratios 
strictly for the whole range of possible key-notes. Compromise of some kind becomes necessary, and 
different systems of compromise are called different temperaments or different modes of temperament. The 
temperament which is most in favour in the present day is the simplest possible, and is called equal 
temperament, because it favours no key above {i.e. in preference to] another, but makes the tempered 
gamut exactly the same for all. It ignores the difference between major and minor tones [intervals], 
and makes the limma [semitone] exactly half of either. The interval between Do to Do* is thus divided 
into 5 tones [whole-tone intervals] and 2 semitones”* [half-tones], as follows : — 

Do j Re I Mi I Fa I Sol j La i Si i Do*. 

- "5 

, These whole-tone intervals (as bet. Do to Re; Re to Mi; La to Si &c.) are subdivided into half the 

amount, and at these (exactly) half intervals, (black) keys are placed. The intervals between Do to Do* 
is thus divided into 12 equal half-tones, by which device, any key of the instrument (white or black) 
may be adapted for a 'key-tone. These half-tones, are, for these instruments, also called semitones. In the 
(just) natural scale, however, a semitone is not exactly half that of a major or minor interval. This will 
be apparent from the fact that — for two semitones, (we have to multiply the. ratios for intervals, see p. 29), 
wo have the ratio -fli X 1 ';! or iiaS, and this is a little greater than a major interval, of ratio ”, and necessarily, 
also greater than the minor interval of ratio ‘i,*’. For finding out the value of the semitone (half-tone) 
of the equal temperament, we have to consider that the octave (Do to Do*) is divided into 12 semitones, 
(of 5 whole-tones and 2 half-tones). If wo take the ratio for this half-tone interval to be n, then the 

ratio of interval between Do to Do' (12 half-tones making an octave), is nXnXnX multiplied 12 times,* 

or n to the power 12. But the ratio of the intervals from Do to Do* (the octave) is, as 1 is to 2. Therefore, 
n to the power 12 is equal to 2. Thus, ni.e. a half-tone (semitone of equal temperament), has for its 
ratio, the 12th root of 2. A whole-tone being exactly twice this half-tone, has in this way the ratio 
of the 6th root of 2. , 

“The difference between the natural and the tempered gamut for the lAy of C is shown by the 
following table, which gives the number of complete vibrations per second for each note of the middle 
octave of an ordinary piano : — 

Tempered Gamut. Natural Gamut. Tempered Gamut. Natural Gamut. 

C ... 258-7 258-7 O ... 387-6 388-0 

D ... 290-3 291-0 A ... 435-0 431-1 

B ... 325-9 323-4 B ... • 4882 485-0 

F ... 345-3 344-9 C ... 517-3 517-3 

“The absolute pitch here adopted is that of the Paris conservatoire The stuttgard congress 

(1834) recommended 528 vibrations per second-j for 0, and the C tuning-forks sold under the sanction of 

the Society of Arts are guaranteed to have this pitch What is generall]^ called concert-pitch gives 

C about 538. The C of the Italian Opera is 546.” (Deschanel’s Physics ibid.), 

t 

There Is no standard of pitoh for India.— This has already been said (see p. 3 foot-note). 
Each musician, while singing or playing, fixes, during each performance, the pitch of a middle C (as his 
.sd or Do), by guess, according to his own taste and judgment. 

HarmonlumSi generally not in tune. — Like the pianoforte, organ &c.,^the harmonium, 
having the same sort of key board, is supposed, theoretically, to be tuned in the above equal temperament. 

• Desohaneirs Natural Philosophy (Physics) translated by Everett, Subject, Sound ; article Tempered Oamut. 
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It, however, being a reed insrument, worked by bellows, generally soon gets out of tune. This is especially 
the case with the country-made harmoniums that have become ubiquitious in India. This can easily be 
determined from the following tests Take two harmoniums, which have been in use for some time, and 
also in which the pitch of a key in one, agrees with that of a key of the other. After playing those keys 
of the two harmoniums, if the consecutive keys of both the instrnments be simultaneously played, it will 
generally be found that some of the notes, from the latter keys, will not be in unision (in pitch) in the two 
instruments. Thus, the harmonium has not only an artificial gamut, (which departs from the natural gamut), 
but it also is genarally out of tune from even its theoretical (artificial) equal temperament to which it is 
assumed to be tuned to. Besides the above defect, a single harmonium is often out of tune within itself. 
This is generally found to bo the case in instruments (especially those, made in India) having two or three 
sets of reeds. Such instruments are supplied with stops, which are generally entitled with names, such as; — 
Flute, Clarionet, Vox Angelica, Tremolo &c. Of these stops, some open the air aperture for, (and thus 
allow the play of), one set of reeds only. There are also stops which allow play of two, or three sets of 
reeds. These two (or three) sets of reeds are tuned, in some instruments, an octavo apart, in some, though 
tuned in the same octave, their characters (similiar to the difference between the sounds of a gut string 
and a steel string, both tuned to the same pitch) /.c. timbres are different. There arc also instruments 
with three sets of reeds, which are tuned either octaves apart, or in them the above methods of tunings 
are combined. The following practical tests with a harmonium, with two or more sets of reeds, which 
has been used for some time, will generally show, that some reeds (corresponding to a single key) of 
the different sets, are out of tune amongst themselves, thereby departing from the theoretical methods 
of tuning mentioned above: — Take such an instrument, and open the stop (or stops) which opens and gives 
play to all the sets of reeds. Now play consecutively all the (white and black) keys. It will be found that 
some keys will produce harsh and jarring sounds. Select such a key, and play it by opening a stop 
which gives play to one set of reeds only, and closing the stop (or stops) meant for all the sets of reeds. 
Next close that stop, and open another stop, which gi\es j)lay to another sot of reed. In this way, by 
playing the selected key of the instrument, through one reed only (of a set), the harsh or jarring sound 
will not be percieved, but that key played by opening (by the stop or stops) all the sets of reeds, will 
immediately produce the harsh and jarring sounds. This is due to the fact that tho corresponding two or 
three reeds (from different sots) for that particular key of the instrument, are not in unision in pitch, either 
in octaves apart, or in tho same pitch, which they were intended for. They are slightly different from their 
theoretical values. This causes the unpleasant harsh and jarring sounds as mentioned above, (due to tho 
formation of frequent beats, as mentioned in tho science of acoustics). Accompaniment with tho harmonium, 
thus generally injures tho sweetness of the voice, (tho reason for this will bo explained presently) and the ear 
of the singer. In the pianoforte there are devices for tightening or loosening its strings, whereby tho instru- 
ment may be re-tuned, when it gets out of tune. Tho harmonium, however, can not so easily be re-tuned. 
To do so, it must have to be sent to the instruomont-maker whore an elaborate process of scraping the 
reeds, or changing them, must bo gone into, for this purpose. It is probably due to this reason, that tho 
pianoforte has been preferred to the harmonium, in Europe, and the latter has not there come in vogue, 
although it was invented in France. 

Harmonium and Tambura injuring voice of singers.- I shall speak of the Tdmhura 

‘first. Due to the rude stage of instrument-'making existing in India, construction of stringed instruments 
' has been left in the hands of ordinary Cefrpenters. There is no proper selection and seasoning of wood, and 
the bridges of stringed instruments are generally made of bone or of some hard wood. The sounds of these 
instruments axe necessarily very low. Tlie author has shown (in Vol. I):-- -that in order to enhance the 
sounds of the Tdtnburdy by which an Indian Untdd {rirtuo.so) accompanies his songs, and to make these 
sounds perceptible to his ears, pieces of cotton threads (Jodri) are inserted inside tho strings at their points of 
contract with the broad and sloping bridge {Sodri\ made of bone or of some hard wood. — that this method, 
though making the sounds of the strings a little louder, produces a jarring sound.— that the human organ 
of sound is a very delicate instrument, and the voice unconsciously imitates the sounds heard by tlie ear. 

* In these key-board instruments, the tones being not only relatively, but absolutely fixed in pitch, by “notes’* of theso 
instruments, are included what baa previously been termed “tones” (see p. 3). 
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— that the voices of the students, at the time of singing, thus are often found to resemble the voice of their - 
teacher.— that by constant accompaniment with the jarring sounds of the TdmburA Indian Uistdd singers 
in this way generally attain a harsh, unpleasant and jarring voice. This being the case with Ustdd singers,, 
it may be judged what great source of injury, to the voice of ordinary singers and students, the harmonium is^ 
with all its grave defects of tone and sound, as mentioned above. It is often seen that boys and girls,, 
learning to sing (which is generally done with the accompaniment of the harmonium), soon lose the 
natural sweetness of their voices, and in about six months, they imbibe harsh and jarring voices which 
unaccompanied, are very unpleasant to the ear. The harmonium then becomes indispensible to them, in order 
to mask their voices. For this purpose these singers prefer such harmoniums, the sounds of which are of 
pronounced harshness. All this is tolerated in India, as here very little heed is paid to the sweetness and 
good tone of the voice, but too much attention is directed to the particular tones and modes that are supposed 
to be necessary and the particular tones that must be discarded (according to the theory of the particular 
singer, amongst many conflicting theories) for singing a particular ltd(/ (melody-type), and also to the 
rhythms and the cross-rhyths* introduced extempore by singers and accompanying drummers. Often » 
the natural sweetness of the voices of pupils are destroyed by the defective Indian 
methods of teaching. In spite of all this handicap in the training of the voice, it can be observed, 
that amongst professional Hindustani songstresses, who generally do not use the Tdmhfird, (and of them, 
those who have not yet adopted the harmonium, but have their songs accompanied by the Sdrintji, which is 
the Indian fiddle), there are many, who have not totally lost, but do retain a part of the natural sweetness 
of their voices. From this it may be inferred what great injury to the voice is done by the harmonium. 
Though BO injurious, yet the harmonium is, gradually being adopted by all classes of singers in India, whether 
Utifdds or pupils. It was not so wide-spread during the author’s time. To those, whether conscious or 
unconscious of its defects, who use the harmonium and wish to cling to that imperfect importation from 
Europe, I wish to point out what an European himself thinks of the instrunment after personal observation 
in India. ^ 

Mr. Fox Strangways on the Harmonium I— 

“ If the rulers of native states realized what a death-blow they were dealing at their own art by 
supporting or even allowing a brass band, if the clerk in a Government office understood the indignity he 
was putting on a song by buying the gramophone which grinds it out to him after his day’s labour, if the 
Mahomedan ‘ Star ’ singer knew that the harmonium with which he accompanies himself was ruining his 
chief asset, his musical car, and if the girl who learns the pianoforte could see that all the progress she made 
was as sure a step towards her own denationalization as if she crossed the black water and never returned — 
they would pause before they laid their sacrilegious hands on Saraswati. Excuses may be made for such 
practices, but there is one objection fatal to them all; the instruments are borrowed. We do not hear much 
about Roman music because it was so easy for them to get Greek slaves ; and the importation of the gavotte 
and the minuet killed the English Morris-dancer. To dismiss from India these foreign instruments would 
not be to check the natural, but to prune away an unnatural growth.” Music of Hindustan, by A. II. Fox 
Strangways, Oxford University Press (1914) at Intro, p. 16. Hence the serious menace to Indian music 
of the harmonium, which has penetrated already to the remotest parts of India.” (Here the writer adds in 
a foot note— “ I was present for an hour at a concert in Trivandrum at which this appalling instrument 
never ceased, and I found in the Salt Range (Northern Panjab) a ‘ Teacher of song and harmonium/ ”) '‘It 
dominates the theatre and desolates the hearth ; and before long it will, if it does not already, desecrate the 
temple. Besides its deadening effect on a living art, it falsifies it by being out of tune with itself.t This is 
a grave defect, though its gravity can be exaggerated ; it could also be lessened by a revised turiing. A worse 
fault is that it is a borrowed instrument, constructed originally to minister to the less noble kind of music of 
other lands. It has taken a century to invent and perfect the pianoforte ; if she must have the fatal facility 
of a keyed instrument, India could well spare a century or two for inventing something that should do 
justice to her music.” Ibid Ch. VI. pp, 163-164. 


* For practical examples, and some detailed description of cross-rby thins, see Music of Hindustan by Fox Strangways.^ 
t This has already been explained, see above. 
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LAYA ( 919 ). Tempo. 

Laya^ in its broad sense means time*, of music, i.c. the keeping up of regular time, in music. In its 
special sense, the word signifies the pace at which a piece is performed. There are three primary degrees of 
speed i.e. “rates of movement” in Indian Music ■—vilanibit or slow, mml/njn or moderate, and 

druta ( ) or quick. The author of the Gita Sutra Sar, in order to properly depict the time, has introduced, 

in his practical examples of music, several gradations of these three primary divisions. The European 
equivalents, of the Bengali names used by the author, for these several degrees of speed, or pace, will be 
given in the musics, as largo, andante, adagio, allegro &c. in their respective places. Similiar to the 
European system, there is no fixed absolute measure of time, for the different degrees of speed, mentioned 
above. There is also no fixed proportion between slow, and fast or moderate times. There is an exception to 
this general rule, for some degrees oj movement, when required to be performed in \he same, piece of fntdsic. 
This is exemplified below : — 


Vilambit (slow) Laya, 919 | 
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Madhya (moderate) Laya, 9>9 919 I 
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D<)on [i.e. twofold or double quick) Laya. 
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In the madhya laya, the speed of each bar, remains tlie same, as in the above vilambit laya 
but two time-units (either in semibreves, or in crotchets, or quavers &c.) of the latter are played in 
the time of one time-unit of the former. Jn actual playing, the time of madhya laya appears to be 
twice as fast as that of vilambit laya. The author has intentionaMy written his music, in the 
above manner, (/. e. two bars of vilambit are condensed to signify one bar of madhya), instead of 
simply writing in the ordinary form of vilambit, and for the faster time, giving indications of movements 
by such superscriptions as ‘twice fast’, ‘double fast’, &c. The reason for writing in this manner is, that 
in actual performance, the measures of the music are to accord with the accented beats of the accompanying 
Indian pulsatile instruments, such as the TablA, Mridanga &c. These accented beats are indicated in the 
above examples by the signs h, 3, 0, 1, &c., the meaning of which will bo explained later on. Similiar to 
the relation of madhya laya with vilambit laya, doon laya signifies, that two bars of madhya laya are to be 
performed within the time of one bar of doon laya, and in writing this movement, as illustrated above, 
two bars of madhya laya are condensed into one bar of doon laya. 

In this manner chaudoon laya is twice as fast as doon laya. 

Chaudoon (/. e. fourfold or quadruple quick) laya. 919 I 

+ 3 ■ 0 I 

The time value of J~80, (i.e. a crotchet is in the time of a beat of the metronome with its weight 
placed at mark 80), as given above, is not, (as is also the case in the European system), any absolutely 
fixed measure of movement, for all vilambit (and other) layas, but it only gives a general indication of time. 
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RHYTHM 

OF INDIAN MUSIC. 

LaySi it haa already been said, means the keeping of regular time. Every sound must continue for 
a definite or indefinate length of time, and the continuation of a certain order in the division of time produces 
what is termed Chhanda (9^) or Rhythm. An arrangement based upon some specific idea or law, 
determining and regulating the rhythmical forma, and also the accented parts and places of slight rests (of 
the tongue, while singing), is termed T al T&l originated from the metre* of Sanskrit poetry. 

Besides having this general sense, the word 712/, is used in a specific sense, as when mm, tdl, and phdn/c, are 
spoken of. This will be dealt with later on. “There are two sorts of Chhandas in (Sanskrit) poetry — 
VdrnuvriUa (syllable-fixed) and Mdtrdrrilla (time-unit-fixedt). Chhanda of music may also be of these two 
sorts, but as varnaiwitta chhawln in music is very monotonous, it is not ordinarily used in music. Mdtrdvrittn 
Chhanda only, is very suitable for purpose of music. Hence all Tdln are Mdtrdvritia” Gita Sutra Sar 
Vol. I. ch, 14 p. 155. 

MATRA (4TmT) Laija, it has been said, is keeping of regular time. “This regularity in time can be 
maintained in innumerable ways, and for this reason Chhandas are also innumerable. For measuring the 
time of a Luya, a unit of time is taken, for subdividing the Laya time, into equal parts ; also by grouping 
these units of time, into groups of different numbers of units, varieties of Chhandas are formed. This time- 
unit is called a mdird." Ibid p. 147. Mdtrd has been translated by Mr. Fox Strangways (in his Music of 
Hindostan) as 'instant*, 'unit*, ‘time-unit’, ‘time-length* &c. In the Gita Sutra Sar, in the practical examples 
of music in staff-notation, cither a crotchet, or a quaver has generally been taken as a mdtrd. A mdtrd may 
no doubt, have a higher or lower value i.e. a-somibreve, minim, semiquaver, &c. may form a mdtrd. From the 
time-signatures in the author’s examples of music, the value of a mdtrd may be recognised. Thus : — 
Time-signature f indicates that the crotchet is a matra' Similiarly time-signature ^ indicates also that the 
crotchet is a matra. In this way, h indicates that the quaver is a matra, and | also shows that the quaver 
is a matra. As is the case in the European system, there is no absolutely fixed time-values for these 
crotchets, quavers &c. A matra, in this way, has no absolutely fixed time-value. The author has, in some 
cases, indicated these time-values by metronome figures. These metronome figures also, give only a 
general idea of the time-values, and no absolute standards. The time-value of teach mdtrd depends on the 
exigencies of a song, or instrumental music, and the will, taste, and judgment of the singer or player. 

Chhanda, Tal* It has already been said, that by groups formed of differenlf numbers of md/rds 
(time-units), and by different arrangements of these groups, various chhandas are formed. Though these groups 
of mdtrd units are the parts and parcels of chhanda, yet chhandas consist of something else also. In them there 
are successions of regularly occuring accents at longer or shorter intervals (of mdtrds). Along with these accents 
there are, similar to poetical metres, places of slight rests in ch handas (of music) also. The mdtrdvritia chhandas 
(«il4il9'tl in music i.e. TALs are principally of three classes : — (1) Chaturmdtrik Tdls dl«!l) *. e. 

Tdls of four mdtrds (which includes dwimdtrik Tdls i.e. of two mdtrds) e. g. Kdodli, Ard, Thungri &c. ; 

(2) Trimdtrik ( fdJnfiWT ) Tdls (of three mdtrds) e. g. Ektdld, Khemtd &c. ; (3) Bishamapadi 
7VJ/s, formed by the combination of the abovo two classes. DwiiiiAtrik (of two mdtrds) and Ashtamdtrik 
( /. (?. of eight mdtrds ) Tdls are included in the Chaturmdtrik class, and Shanmdtrik 

/. f*. of six mdtrds) Tdls come within the Trimdtrik class. These will be detailed later on. 1 shall next 
deal with accents and rests. « 

* **A great difference prevails between the music of Europe and that of the oriental nations in respect of time, in which 
branch it resembles more the rhythmiof the Greeks, and, other ancient nations, than the measures peculiar to the modern music of 
Europe. To all those who are acquainted with the principles of ancient music it will be unnecessary to observe that this rhythm 
was no other than the poetical feet which formed the basis of their musical measure.** Treatise on the Music of Hindostan^ 
by Gapt. Willard, cfc.— 'of time*. 

• ' i 

t These english translations of the Sanskrit terms have been generally taken from The Music of Hindostan by A« H. 
Fox Strangways. 
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Acconts and Rssts* Let us take the example of the common 7<?/, known as Trhihl 
This is also called Tritul ( ) or Tinidl ( )• 

1 + 30 

-=l: 




:r;-r.-n- 

ry rj 


This fal consists of 10 clivided into four jxroups (pf/r/f/.s- of four mafrns each. Kucli /xuitt is 

shown above, divided by burs. Tjike the European system, there is a sli^lit rest at the end of each 
pada (hero bar), and accent at the bef^inniiiK of each pada. In rhlunnins of jioctry the places where 
the toTiRue rests, or the breathing places, are called .Y//// (^ifh). Such rests for the tongue, in music, 
cannot be called Yf///.s*. These rests, in music, are called yV//f/.sf/ what is termed Cadonco in 

Europe. There were four varieties of tif/dsu* in the theory of ancient Indian Music, — niplstt^ apant/dsa, 
stnnru/d.sft, vttti/dsfi^ and the closing notes (or tone), at these ///yfi.sris, were called nf/dsn-sirfira, apfnn/dsn- 
swdra, sanuiudsa-sw(ira, and /;/////(|.s7/-.s//v//v/ respectively. 

In the prevalent Tain of Indian Music, tliese varieties of ni/dstt, are not recognised. U has already hoen said 
that each pdda is a place of accent, and of a little rest. This accent and a little rest, are more prominent in 
a particular pada, than in the rest of the p(id<is of the Vu/. This place of a little rest, and of heavy accent, 
is called Sam. This sani is the only iniasd in modern Indian Music. Besides this sdm there is no otlior 
Breathing Place or place of closing. Such being the case of places of rest, accent, is the principal 
element, for expressing chlutnda of music, and therefore of Tdl also. With acconl, the characteristic of a 
chhdUfld and its pace is very well manife.stod. 

*' Accents arc tho principal elemenU uf r/iJo/Nf/ri (rhyiliiii), and by acconts tlHMiharactoristio nature and laya of a chhanda 
arc very well expressed. Sanskrit authorities on rhyme , however, have not used any specific name for accent. As, witliout some such 

thing, the form and laya of a chhanda can not bo cleariy shown, they have, for this purpose made rules for yu/i or rest 

Ingoing to show the form and laya of a c/i/tam/ri with ya/i alone, accent naturally ajipears as a matter of course. The rclatiuii of 
accent, with the (expression and) development of the form and laya of a chhanda is unavoidable and inseiierahlo. Kliher in poetical 
metres, or in Tah of music., (in all of them), accent Is of much importance,*' Gita Sutra Sar I, xiv, 161. 

“In practical performances of vocal and instrumenlal music liowovor, accents of 7’d/s arc often 
very little prominently shown. It is for thi.s reason, that iu the vocal and instrumental music of 
India, there is the necessity of accompaniment hy drumming instruments, .such as the ftthld, mriddntjd &c., 
as without such drum accompaniment, the chhandd (rhythm) and hiffd (pace) of V’d/.s* are not clearly 
manifested. 

Accents are primarily of two kinds in chhanda^, of music— strong and weak. Tliis is shown in the 
following example : — 
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In the above, the varnn^ (syllables) following the large and thick lines are in strong accent, and those after 
the short lines are in weak accent. Each of the portions, sub-divided by thin lines, between two large and 

*I have already spoken (at p. 21, and foot note) of graha and nydsa awara (there spelt as nyash and nyasha), as the Initial 
and closing notes of a Rdga. That is the popular Idea. Strictly speaking, according to ancient theory, graha, nydaa, &o. notes 

are parts and parcels of a f7}7a. f7j7a is difined as ^ I {Sangila-fidlnakar by Sdranga- 

deva, with Kfillindtha'a commentary, complete book in 7 chapters, Anandasram Press, Poona, 1896-97, at chapter IV, verso 1. 
Hereafter, references to this book will [he given abbreviated a.s, S. R. IV, !• and its comnicntury as comm.). S. R. thus defines 
Gita as a group, or galaxy of notes, (or tones. In melodic form), which is agreeable or entertaining. A particular music of a Rdga, 
a song, or any* other melody, may or may not begin or end in its (lita, i n., in the group or galaxy of notes, which, by their 
assemblage form its melody. As a decorated panel, or a piece of jewellery, may not begin or end in a complete pattern, but with 
some portions only of a pattern, or with some ornaments outside the groups of patterns forming the decoration, so a song, or a 
particular piece of music of a Mi/a, may begin or end with a few notes outside its Otfa, The initial, and final notes (or tones) 
of a Oita are its graha and nyaaa swaras respectively (9. R. I, vil, 30, 38). The closing notes of principal, and subordinate parts 
(i. e, sub-divisions) of a Oita, are its Apanydsa, and Sanmydsa, or Vinydsa Swaraa. 
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thick lines, is called a or {/«na. Besides the above-mentioned distinction of strong and weak accents 
within a pmla, there are differences in the accents of the padaa themselves. For this purpose, padas are 
distinguished as mm, tat, and /'M/iAr. This will be detailed later on. It will be seen that groups of indtraa 
form a Padu (tl? or Gana Similarly groups of generally four padas form (the unit of) a Tdl, 

i. e. Tdl is formed by groups of generally four accented parts. For convenience of musicians and of record- 
ing of a Tdl in particular music, some Tdls are divided, in practice, into more or less than four podus-. 
All Tdls, however, can be divided, according to the original rules of rhythm, into four padas of three tdls 
and one plidnk (Gita Sutra Sar, I, xiv, 

Avarta.— The groups of four (in some cases more, or less) padas, as mentioned above, by which 
the chhamla (rhythm) of a '[dl is expressed c. the groups of podas, forming one unit, or one complete 
round of its rhythm, is called a Pher (^) or an AordO, This is also called twarfd (^1^^)* 

The words Avarta or AordA^ are corruptions from Sanskrit Avritii The rhythm of an dvarfa is repeated, 

and goes round and round in a piece of music. This rhythm is, however, varied at places, by a good 
drummer, while accompanying a singer, and vice, versd by introduction of cross-rhythms. One dvarla 
of a Tdl, forms one charan or foot) of a poetical metro. Padas may be formed by groups of different 

numbers of mdtrds (time-units). In this way different chhandas (rhythms), and a variety of I'dls are formed. 
An doarta may begin from a sam, or from a pada which is not a snm, as shown below. 

Sam, tal, phank (^, ) — I have already said that accents of Tdls are very often 

not properly expro.sscd by a singer or instrument player, who are generally solo performers, in India. Drum 
accompaniment, or clapping, and other motions of hands are therefore necessary for the purpose. For 
timing, and remembering the time of a Tdl, each modern Tiilis divided into pm/os (tl^> or vivhdgs, 
t. e. subdivisions), of .sum, fdfs, and p/«lftfcs, and for purpose of timing by hand-movements, both hands are 
energetically clapped at mm, clapped at a tdl, and at a phdnk a sidewise motion of the hand i.s made, 
generally by beating the air with the right hand, and outstretching the fingers in the process. Hence this 
pada is called phdnk or khdli A sam is also a Idl (from = clapping), the difference being, that the 

first sound of snm is a place of heavy accent, and the first sounds of both tdl and phdnk are places of light 
accent. Besides these accents, the end of each pevda, whether, sam, tdl or phdnk, is a place of a little rest. 
Some European writers, and some Indian writers also, being misled by the name phdnk or khdli. have 
distinguished tdl, and phank, ' as places of medium, and light accents, respectively. In practical 
music, however, there are no such distinctions. In the normal or thekd form of drumming 

a Tdl, the proper accents of sam and tdl or phdnk are prominently shown, but variations in rhythm and cross- 
rhythms of a Tdl are often introduced by a singer, or instrument player, and accompanying drummer 
(this will be detailed later on). In such cases, the accents of a Tdl are varied, but the two independent 
rhythms of both singer (or instrument player), and drummer, from time to time coincide at the sam. 
Sam, has thus this additional function, over and above, that of being a place of heavy accent, and of a little 
rest. Like that done by Mr. Fox Strangways, in his Music of Hindostan, I have written Tdl, where 
a particular rhythm is meant, and tdl for the particular pada of a Tdl. The sub-division of a Tdl, into padas 
of. snm, /df, and pMnA:, and. the movements of the hands for each, has been introduced in India* in order to 
conveniently show and to remember the rhythm of a Tdl. Not only to remember the rhythm but also 
for convenience of the accompanying drumming instrument, the dvarfa of a Tdl is divided into a .vam, 
and so many tdls and phdnks. Thus Tdl Tetdla (or Tintal or Tritdl), is said to consist of three tdls and 

*Tbe belly of tho playing inatrument, or the thigh of the performer is also sometimes struck with the hand, for timing 
sam, and t&l. The modern hand movements of clapping, and of beating the air, for timing a TOl, and dividing into padas of sam, 
tal.phAnk-, most probably originated from similar ancient methods, with the initial varnaa (syllables) of the names of various 
hand movements (S, K,, V, 28), S. R. has given in mnemonic form, the hand-motions for timing several mdrpa (t e., olassioal } Tdls 
(8. B. V, 28. et aeq.). Four varieties each, with their names, of silent and BonorouB movements of the hand 

(fiirar) detailed in 8. R. V, 4-9, and eight varieties of band movements S. R. I. viil, 21-22 comm.) called md/fdi 

with name of each, meant for measuring the mdtrds (time-units S. R., V, 16), of ancient mdrga Tdls, are desoribed in S. R., V, 
12*14. Some of these ancient band movements are sitniliar to the modern movements of the hand, for timing Tdls. 
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one phdnk\ One of these tnh is the sanK Loosely speaking each padaoi a 7W/ is called a M/. Thus TAl 
Tetdlii is said to consist of four /d/s of four matrde each; but when each pat la . ’mu specially mentioned or 
shown by clapping, and beating the air, this Tdl Tefdid is said to consist of three /d/s and one phduk. 
Thus, though consisting of four /d/s (in the sense of padas) this Td! is called 7V/d/d, or Tiutd! or 
Tritul (lit. meaning of three /d/s). When the different accents of a Tdl are specially mentioned or shown, 
a Tal is said to consist of one or more ,s(nns and so many other fdls and pfidnks. Thus each dvarla of the 

following Tdl Dhimd Tetdid (a form of Tidid) is said to consist of a sum and two other /d/s and a phdnk, 

Tdl Dhimd Trtdfad feWT 
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In the above, the m//// is on the second patht (also called on the second /d/), and is marked by the 
sign +, and the other /?//das forming the two other /d/s are marked 1 and 3, and the phdnk (or khdli) is 
marked by the sign 0. An dvarta of this Tdt is thus said to consist »of 16 nidtrd^ (time-units), and those 
16 mdfrds are said to be formed by 4 pudns (loosely speaking four /d/s) of 4 ///d//*ds each. Those pudr/s, 
it is said, are formed of three /d/sand one phdnlx\ or more specially the drnrhi is said to consist of a 
sam^ two other /d/s and a plidnk. in this 7d/, to indicate its rhythm, in the course of a performance, 
a musician will clap (or beat the thigh &c.) at the first sound of the 1st. pudr/, and call aloud* Ist /d/, 
and at the first sound of the second path t lie will emphasize his clap (or beating of the thigh &c. with the 
hand), and call aloud stun. At the first sound of the third pada he will clap (or beat the thigh &c.) and 

call aloud third tdl, and at the first sound of the fourth pada. he will beat the air. with fiis upturned palm, 

and call aloud phdnk. Thus the d/v;/7(/ of the /d/, in the above example, consisting of 1st /d/, n((///, 3rd /d/, 
and phdnk, is repeated and goes round and round. 

Meaning of +| Si 0| 1, &C. In the above case, the sam is really the 2nd. tdl, hut in order to 

conveniently indicate the place of sam, the sign + has been used instead of 2. The phdnk, as already 

said, is shown by the sign 0. Thus, in the above example, the signs 1, +,3,0 have been used instead of 
1, 2, 3, 0, in order to show the sam, tdh, and phdnk. The author has used throughout his books, the numerals, 
1, 2, 3, 4 &c. for /d/s and 0 for phdnk, and of the /d/s those which are the .sro/zs, he has used for them the sign 
+ , instead of a numeral number, sucl^ as +* instead of 2, in the above case. 

Each PADA and not each AVARTA shown bythe author as a bar. This method 
of subdivision of the dv(/r/a of a 3\1/, into ,sv//;/s. /d/s, and phdnks, is not only required to show the rhythm, 
in actual performance, but it is a part and parcel of the Indian system of Tdls and of drumming a TdL 
There are no seperate written drum musics for each song or for each class of songs, but oral drum musics 
f.c. bols are set for a Tdl, and for this drum-music, a Tdl is divided into one or more sams, and so many /d/s and 
phdnks. Thus it is convenient for an Indian singer and also a drummer, when each .so///, td/, ixnd phdnk \s 
specifically shown in written music. It is for this reason, that the author, unlike some European, and some 
Indian compilers of Indian Music, has shown each pada (of an dvarta), whether a. a fid, or a phdnk, as a bar, 
instead of the whole dvarta as a bar, as done by the latter. The author has also generally indicated in his 
music these places of sam, tdl, and phdnk, by the signs + ; 1, 2, 3 &c. ; and 0. An dvarta is really the rhythmic 
unit, or measure of a TdL The author’s system of showing each pada instead of each dvarta as a bar, may not 
be found difficult to follow, by an European in SAMA 7’d/s, such ffs the above Dhimd Trtdla, and also 
Ektdld, Chauidl &c., (see from practical examples of 7’d/s post.), in which the accents fall at equal intervals. 


* In this there is a similiarity with that of anciont Greece. “If a comparison between the ancient music of Greece, which 
was principally borrowed from the Egyptians, and that of Uindoostan, might be hazarded, it would appear that great Nimiliarity exists 
between the two. The same rhythmical measure, the same subdivision of semitones into minor subdivisions, the same noisy method 
of beating time, not only with the hand, but also with instruments of percussion ; melody without harmony, in its present acceptation ; 
and the similiarity of the effects said to have been produced by the music of the two nations. The Diatessaron or 4th of the Greeks 
was always fixed, while the intermediate sounds were mutable, which equally corresponds with the practice of Hlndoostan.*’ Treatui: 
on the Music of Hindoostan by Capt. Willard. Introduction. 
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i.e. the padns (and thus the bars of the author) contain equal number of mdtrda. This division of each 
pada as a bar may, however, at first sight, be found to be inconvenient by Europeans, in the case of VI8HAMA 
Tdla, in which the accents fall at unequal intervals of time, as the following typical example of a Viahamn 
Tdl will show (for other illustrations of Viahama Tdls, see examples of Tdla pout) 
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The unit of this Tdl La. an dvartn is of 10 mdtrda, with alternate padaa of 2 and 3 mdtrda each. It may 
bo asked, in the above case, that as the two padaa of 5 mdtrda are repeated, then why do not the two consecutive 

padaa of 5 mdtrda each, form an dvarfa of the Tdl. The reason will be oasily seen, 
fO^l IviATRAS^ if the accented parts be referred to. The first sound of the first jeof/rt is the 
notan AVARTA. ' the place of the heaviest accent, while the first sounds of the other 

three padaa (shown as bars) are places of light accents. Thus, four padaa, 
instead of two, form a complete unit, or dvarfa, of the Tdl. These accents conform with the accented beats 
of the drum, and, as already said, though no drum-music is set for each song (or instrumental solo music), 
there are bnla or drum-words for each Tdl. With the help of those bola, the rhythm of the Tdl, including 
its .aam, tdl, and phdnk, is remembered and practised. These bola will bo further detailed later on. In the 
above example the bol of the Tdl has been given. In the above case, the Tdl, may at first sight seem to be 
in unequal time, but actually it is not so, for, in it, the equal-timed dvartaa of ten mdtrda are 
repeated and go round and round. This dvarto has been shown as a bar, as already mentioned, by some 
European authors e.ij. Mr. Fox Strangways in his Mimic of hfindoatan. Mr. Clements, in his Introduction 
to Indian Mumc, has suggested a bar for an dvarta, and (vertical) dotted lines for the padaa of an dvarta. 
None of these authors have used the signs 1, + , 3, 0, &c., or any such signs for sam, tdl and phdnk. If the 
dvarta be divided as a bar as done by the above European authors, the Vishama Tdla, will not look like 
ones in unequal time, and may be found more convenient to Europeans, than the present author’s method 
of showing each pada as a bar. The division of each dvarta, into padaa of sam, tdl and phdnk is, however, 
as already said, a part and parcel of the Tdla, especially of the drumming of the Tdla. This is the case 
whether the normal or thckd forms of a Tdl is drummed, or variations and cross-rhythms are introduced 
in drum accompaniment. In the course of these variations and cross-rhythms, the normal accents of a Tdl, 
are often varied by the drummer, but those drummer’s varied accents, coincide from time to time, with 
the singer, at a sam. The drummer often passes over one, two, or more dvartaa and even parts of dvartaa, 
before his new rhythm thus agrees in accent at a. sam. It will be .seen that the author has placed the 

sam, at the first pada in some Tdla and at the second and other padaa of 
other Tdla. This is unlike that done by some European and Indian authors, 
who have invariably placed the sam at the first sound of the dvarta, or, in cases 
where the dvarta is divided into padaa, at the first (sound of 1st) pada of the dvvata. 
For reasons of his placing the sam in some cases at the first pada, in some oases 
at the second pada, and in other cases at other podas t. e. at the 1st sounds 
of these ptulaa, the author says : — “To show whether the thekd" (normal form of Tdl) “play of the drummer, 
accompanying a singer, is going on in the same chhunda" (rhythm) “as that of the latter, and whatever bol", 
(drum-words) “and paran" (variations including cross-rhythms) "the former may play, that these are 
progressing in the same laya" (in time and pace) “as that of the song, of all other places of the Tdl, it is only 
at these particularly mentioned’’ (first sounds of first, second, or other podaa) “places that these are the 
most prominently shown. It is on account of this, that these parts have been named sam” (from samcr, 
^=similiar), Gita Sutra Sar I, xv, 200. Thus, unlike the compilations of Indian Music by some European 
and Indiai^ authors, the aam, will be found to be placed by the present author at the first sound of other 
than the Ist pada in some cases, as it is based on the whole system of drumming, especially the system of 


Cross-rhythms of 
drummer and singer 
coincide at SAM*. 
Place cf SAM at 
the first cr ether 
PADAS. 
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drumming, that the author found to be prevalent in* Bengal. The mm, i.c. the heaviest accent, thus, qot 
falling in all cases in the Ist sound of an dvnrfa, the depicting of the whole dvurtn ns a bar, would not 
conform with the above-mentioned system of drumming. Th^is the division of each pnda as a bar, as done 
by the author, is more convenient to an Indian Musician, than the showing of each drarta as a bar. If the 
real nature of these padaa be understood, vis. that groups of four (or more, or less) pndaa from equal 
measures of Avartaa, the author’s method would not bo found diffieult to follow, even by an European. 
From the practical examples of T&la (see past.) it will be seen that the four bars ( pudm ) beginning with the 
mm sign at the Ist sound at the 1st bar in Tdl Ektdlii, the six bars beginning with the mm at the 1st sound 
at the 1st bar in Till chautal, the four bars with mm at the second padti, in Tdl Dliimd Tftdld, and the four 
bars with unm at the third bar {i.f. at the first sound of the third pada) in Tdl Arkhemld, each form an 
dvarla, or unit of that particular Tdl. Though practically speaking each drartn is the unit (measure) ot 
a Td/, to suit the Indian system ofchhanda (rhythm of yww/os), the author, as already said, has shown each 
fxtdd of a Tdl instead of each dvarla, as a bar. 


Time'Sisnature. — It has already been explained (see p. .34) that the value of a mdlrd in 
crotchets, or quavers, &c. may be found from the time-signatures of the author. In those time-signatures, 
a semibreve is taken as the unit, or 1, and the crotchet, quaver, &c. are taken as the fractions of this unit. 
Thus, a minim is taken as i, a crotchet as ], a quaver as i &c. The lower figure in this way shows that 
the mdfrrl is either a minim, or a crotchet, or a quaver &c. The upper figure in the time-signature sIkiws 
the number of mdirds in a pada {har). Thus, -time-signatures f and f indicato that there are two mdlrdu 
each pada. Sirniliarly, f, if, &c. indicate that there are three wd/ms in each /kk/o, J &c. indicate four. 


in 


mdirdti in each pada, and i', J &c. indicate five md/rds in each pada. In this manner, the lower 
figure of the time-signatures— if, if, | &c. indicate that a crotchet is a mdlrd, and S, 3, U J &c. show that 
a quaver is a mdlrd. 


Time-Signature in VISHAMA TALS.— The time-signatures of V’d/s will 1)0 easily 

understood from what has been said above. In Vhimma. Tdh. the padan, within an dvarla of a Tdl are 
of unequal length, and the author has shown the nature of each pada, by time-signatures for particular 
padaB. Thus in a Visliama Tdl there are more than one time-signature. In such 7’d/s there may bo two 
or three time-signatures. Thus, in Tdl Jlidmpldl, time-signatures ; and consecutively, show that there 
are alternately pndas of two and throe mdtrdB each, (and that in the particular example a quaver is a 
navrd). Sirniliarly time-signatures » and ^ in Tdl Jaf show that there are alternately pm/us of there 
and four mdtrda each. In this manner time-signatures 1 and in the practical illustration ot lai 
Ard Chnutdl show, that each dvarla of this 7'd/ is formed by one prtt/f* of one wd/z d, followed by three pwdos 
of two w/dfrds each. In this way time-signatures f, s, and ^ in a Ta I will show that the pzidzis proce e 
by time-signature if are of three mdirds, those preceded by ; are of two mdirds, and Uioso following time- 
signature I are of four mdirds each. It will be seen that where the lower figure is 8 in the time-signatures, 
in those clses, as already explained, the quaver forms a mdlrd, and the casfoa in which the lower 
figures is 4, the crotchet is a mdlrd. The author has generally used the crotchet, or the quaver for a mdlrd. 

not absolutely fixed In value.— These crotchets, quavers &c. and the time- 
signatures, (and also the metronome figures), as given in the illustrations of Tdls should not ‘aken 
as the absolute etandarde for the »dW, ot these m,. Ae already raid a »d(rd may bo formed by ^ 
doublimte, halvinge. &o. of thee. unit.. Thu. -whore in the praotmal illustration of a Ml. a orotoho .. 
shown as a.nhl<rd. in some musio in that W o “ Qonver or a .emiquaver &o. may 

while the number of mdtrde in each podo remain, the same. In these ceses the lower tore 
signature will change, while the upper figure remains the same. As already said these minims, 
crMciiJ; qusvl^ Ac. have no ab.oluf, but only rel.tiv timo vlu os. Again, 
the general structure of the rhythm remaining the same, the prulns df particular music m » ‘nay 
be formed hy mdirds. half or double, the number of those given in the .practical illustration of that m 
Thvis-Tdls Kdodli, Thungri. Kdhdrbd &c. are varieties of Tdl Teldld, which has four wdfrds in each pa « 
and has 1 for its time-signature. These varieties of Teldld may, however be shown by two 
fiada. We have already seen that the dwimdtnk (with pculas of two mdirds each) are included within the 
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ehatiirmdtrik (with padM of four mdtrd^ oach) class. • Thus Td/s Kaodli^ Thmigri, KAhdrbd &c. may be 
shown with padas of two mdtrdB each, and with time-signature and they have been actually so illustrated 
by the author. Particular music in these 7V2/s/nay have 4 mdtrds in each pada^ and may have time-signature 
f or -J. Similiarly Tdl madhyavidn^ another variety of Tntdld^ may have time-signature -J- or 

Metronome Figures. —The metronome figures given by the author show the value in terms 
of Maelzel’s metronome. In that metronome, as is well known, when the pendulum is set free after placing 
the weight at mark 60, it gives 60 ticks (beats) per minute. Thus M. M. J=60 means that the time value 
of 60 crotchets is one minute. Similiarly M. M. 116 means that llfr quavers take one minute, and if 
the weight of the metronome be placed at mark 116 and the pendulum be set free, the metronome will 
give 116 ticks per minute. Thus M. M. ^ 116 means, that each quaVer is to take the time of each tick 

(beat) of the metronome when its weight is placed at mark 116. Similiarly M. M. ^^—208 indicates that 
the time value of a quaver is the same as that taken by each tick of thc^ metronome, the weight of the 
metronome being placed at mark 208. These figures, as already said, are meant for only average speeds, 
and are not any absolute standards. The pace of the music is generally increased in the course of the 
performance. Thus, after taking a phonograph record of an actual performance, Mr. Fox Strangways 
{Music t)f Hindoi^lanlKti^^ — 235) found the pace at first to be M. M. J- 110. Then it increased to J— 130 ; 
after some bars to J 150, ^thence to ^170. Afterwards it increased to J~ 220, J— 230, and lastly it 
finished with J- 260. 
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DRUMMING. 

It has already been said that in Indian drumminK the accents are often altered when variants of Tdls 
are introduced. Though this is well known in India, a music of this book when actually sung before an 
European audience, its Tdl may not be apparent to them if variants be introduced by the dummer in course 
of accompanying the song. I shall therefore briefly describe here the nature of this drumming. In India, 
as already said, drum music is not ready set for each particular vocal or instrumental piece of music, but 
lessons in drumming are imparted vivo voce for each Till. A drummer practise^ in this way, not only a Till 
but also the drum>variants and cross rhythms for that Tdl. While accompanying a singer or instrument 
player, a drummer is not expected to bo told beforehand, the Tdl of the song, or music. Ho has to learn 
drumming a Tdl independently of accompanying a song, or instrumental music. To improve his practice, he 
no doubt is sometimes allowed to follow a song, or music, performed for that purpose. There are no written 

drum music or set for each particular song or instrumental music. A drummer in India is 

expected to accompany extempore* a singer or an instrument player, whom the drummer may not have soon 
before, or whose performance ho may not have heard before, not to speak of previously practising his drum 
accompaniment with that singer or instrument player. In an actual performance, a drummer, thus at first 
hears the first few bars of the song or instrumental music, tliat he is going to accompany. Ho then fixes in his 
mind the Tdl of the music, and after thus recognising the Tdl, the drummer begins playing the normal form, 
or what is called the Thekd of the Tdl, with which, the Mdtrds, and all the accent^ of the Tdl, are prominently 
displayed. As the performance progresses, an able drummer introduces from time to time, paran i.e. drum- 
variants, including cross-rhythms, by which the accents of the Tdl are varied at places. There are no set 
written music in notation, for either tho Thekd of the or their drum-variants, but there are holn or 

drum-words. I shall deal with them next. 

Thekai Bol. Says the author, — “For testing and controlling, as to whether the Laya” (pace) “and 
Chhanda" (rhythm) “of a song or other music, are being correctly rendered, there exists from ancient times 
the usage, in Indian Music, of accompanying the Chhanda of the singer by playing that Chhanda with 
consecutive heavy and light strokes on the Bndyd,* Mridanga, &c. instruments. This is called playing 
Thska (^4ST)* Names have been coined for each of these strokes, according to their accents and of their 
heavy and light natures, such as dhd (^l)> tete (^2)> dhin tdk (rfl^), td (NT)* dit than (^^)» nd (*IT)i 

&c. These are called the boln of the thekd (^WT)” These boU maybe compared with the ‘Time-names’ 

exemplified in the Standard Course, by John Curwen. The author of the Oita Sutra Sar continues, — ’’There 
are separate hols for each Tdl, by memorising which, if these IxAs be articulated" (ef. Taatai-ing Time-names 
tftid.) “with clapping of hands {tdli), and with beating phdnk (beating the air with the upturned palm), in 
accordance with their accents, the Chhanda of a Tdl can well bo learnt," Gita Sutra Sar I, xiv, 157, 158. 
The examples of TALS in the author's book are the THEKA forms of these TAL8. 
The hols for these thekds of the Tdls have been given in Vol. I of the author’s book. Some thekd hols have 
already been quoted therefrom. I shall also show by quoting from that volume, examples of other thekd hols. 
and also a paran, (drum- variant), and the bol for that paran. The bols aro mainly for tabid, and mridanga, 
which only, are considered as high classes of drums injindia. The names Of the TALSi and their' 

struoturei and the position of their SAMi Tail PHAIMKi A,o.| as given in this book, may 
differ from those of other authorities, in exemplifying and naming the TALS. the author 
has given what he had actually found to exist in the performanoes of reputed Indian 

MuslolanSi espeolally the forms of the TALS that he had found prevalent in Bengal. 


*One of a pair of drums, both of which together are called tahlA. The one played by the left hand is called 6ndyd 
(^Ibr), that played with the right hand, is called diine or tahli Mridanga (^R|p) is a barrel-shaped 

drum. These are played withstrokee offiugere and hands, and generally all good classes of drums are so played. As exceptions to 
this general form of playing may bo mentioned that otdhdk. dhol,nAgard, charbare, du>. which are played with sticks. Somedfto/s 
are played with hi "dt Besides this sort of play with fingers, hands and sticks, there are a few other forms of drums which are 
played otherwise, such as the damuni. an hour-glass shaped drum, whieh is played with two small balls attached to it by strings. 

^ift 5 .ri pti on of thm drums nuy be had fromC. R. Day’s Afustc of Southern India, Londoul841. This book is out of print. 
A H. Fox Strangeways Miuie of Ifindoetan also gives some description of Indian drums and their tuning. 
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PARAN. Besides the thekd forms of the Tdle, variations to these f./iekd forms are introduced by a 
drummer from time to time. As already said a drummer, while going to accompany, at first carefully hears 
a few bars of the music sung or played, and in this way. after recognising the Tdl, he plays the t/iekd of the 
Thf, whereby the accents and matrdB of the Tdl are prominently shown. It has already been said, that 
accents are not very prominent in songs. The thekd play of the drummer gives prominence to these accents, 
and also to the (normal) rhythm of the Tdl. After playing this thekd (or normal form) of the Tdl, for a little 
while, an able drummer is expected to introduce variations and cross>rhythms. While playing these 
variations, a drummer from time to time reverts to the thekd form. An accomplished drummer is expected 
to continually introduce, at intervals of a few dvdrtda, new variations, including cross-rhythms, to suit the 
rhythm of the singer or instrumental music player. While being accompanied by a drummer, the singer, 
and instrument player also, often introduces variations and cross-rhythms. Whatever variations a singer, 
or instrument-player, and the acompanying drummer may introduce, their rhythms from time to time 
coincide, as already said, at a sum. One, two, or more dvartaa (of the thekd form of the Tdl) may pass before 
this meeting of both the rhythms at a mm.* This, as aleady said (see p. 96) is the significance of the word 
.mm (from sama = similiar). These variations and cross-rhythms introduced by the drummer, and the play of 
these variations, including cross-rhythms, are called PARAN (trtHl). These param are learnt by a 
drummer, similiar to the thekd, independently of accompanying a song or instrumental music. There are 
practically no written musics for the drum, but similiar to the thekds, there are bole for the parans, and the 
latter are learnt and practised with the help of these hola. These bole for the param, are not set for any 
particular song or instrumental music, but are set for the various param of a Tdl. While accompanying, a 
drummer has to introduce, from time to time, the param of a Tdl, extempore. The singer or instrument player 
also, introduces variations and cross-rhythms, and also changes laya or pace. While accompanying such a 
singer (or player), an able and accomplished drummer is expected to introduce from time to time, (extempore no 
doubt), such change of laya and param, as would enrich the music by the juxtoposition of both the rhythms of 
the drummer and the singer. Besides thus improving, and enhancing the beauty of the music, these 
variations and cross-rhythms are sometimes introduced by the singer, or drummer, in order to 
show off this skill, or to establish one’s reputation and superior skill, by the singer misleading, 
into a wrong time, or to false steps, the drummer, and vice versd. Says Mr. Fox Strangways, 

after giving some examples of param, * a now rhythm in three time, which comes to an end just as 

the singer, going on in four time, reaches his earn...' ” (an exampie is given in the book). “This is a simple instance of a thing 

whioh is often enormously complex, which is very common, and which gives great pleasure to an Indian audience, who invariably 
greet it with appreciative acchcha'a (‘good’). It isTaro in our music, though iustanoes are to be found, as of most things, in Bach" 
(an example is quoted from the first movement of Bach's Violin Concerto in £ major) “in whioh the violin breaking into three bars 
of } arrives at the reprise of the theme simultaneously with the piano, which continues in common time 

"But without induoing a climax, parands in a different rhythm are often introduced just for fun. The singer and drummer 
like to play hide and seek with each other ; and the audience watch the contest with amusement." (The writer gives some examples 
from phonograph records taken by him from an actual performance) 

“These give but a slight idea of the intricacy whioh is sometimes attained by a really good drummer 

“Drumming of this kind is in fact the substitute for counterpoint ; it serves the same purpose as that does of carrying on 
the interest of the music over the ‘dead’ points, or of converging on a crisis. We are familiar with just such cross-rhythms in 

fugues ” (an example of such a Fugue is given in the book) Mutic of Hindootan by A. H. Fox Strangways IX, 230-238. The 

parand of this writer is the same as paran mentioned above. 


*“The sum has no such stress as we place on the first of the bar. It gets its pre-eminence over the other fdls (beats) 
owing to the oross-rhythm (either with some other instrument or in the melody itselQ being adjusted at that point. Or if there is no 
oross-rhythm, still the sum is pointed out by its distance from some typical or recurrent phrase elsewhere in the dOard (or vt’Mdg) ; 
as the quaver triplet of Tsphaikowsky's Scherzo tells us how far we have got each time in the series of oroohets. It is true that 
when singer and drummer coincide at that point their united triumph at having got it right after all does result in a littie more tone, 
tjt. in stress, but this (Is) in no way necessary to the rhythm of the musio.” Mutic of Hindoitan by A. H. Fox Strangways VIII, 
208, foot-note. What this writer calls doard is the sama asdvarto, and vibhdg is the same as what has been termed pads. The 
writer again says— “Indian drumming, then, varies the quality rather than the quantity of the tone. It praotioally ignores aooent 
for its own sake. Such accent as there is on the first of the bar is due to the fact that two rhythms diverge from that point and 
converge at the beginning of the next or a later bar. It is the aooent induced by the juxtaposition of opposing metres, as in the 

Hondo of Beethoven, Op. 22” (here the writer quotes a portion from the musio of that Hondo) “ ....that pleases the 

Indian; not the aooent which is sought for its own sake as a means of contrast ” ((id. IX, 243. Ifr. Fox Strangways has. 

in his book, taken the bar for an dvarto, and his bar (or dvarta) begins from the sask 
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In the course of these parans the duple, quadruple, or triple time, with which a music is at first 
commenced may seem to vary in the course ^of the performance. For example, while accompanying a song in 
TAl Chautal, the thekA of which is in duple or quardruple timed padas^ the drummer may introduce from time 
to time, triple time, resembling TAl Ektdla. This will be found from the example given hereafter. 

Change of Speed and LAYA. Besides the parang mentioned above, variations, in songs 
and in instrumental musics, are often introduced in India, as already said, by change of speed (pace). A song, 
or music, is commenced, generally in slow time, and in course of the performance the speed is 
increased. The speed may also seem to change, and it js actually changed, by change of l<tya (tempo) 
(see p. 33). For this purpose, in whatever laija a music may be played or sung, it has a normal thne-unit. 
This unit is the mdtrA of the TAL In the example given hereafter, of change of hitjd, the crotchet is the unit. 
A song is at first generally sung in Thd (3T) or vilambif i.e. slow which is increased to madhya or 
moderate laya^ which may again bo increased to dun (t,(\ two-fold) or even to chaudnn (four-fold) or still faster 
laijas (see p. 33). Besides these /r///rzs, deri (%*) or one and a half times, and ArhAi (^fw) or two and a 
half times (fast) iayas, and similiar other luyau may oceassonally be found to be performed. These are often 
introduced by a singer to show off his skill, and he, who can introduce such fractions in /f//yas, is considered 
to possess a superior ability. Such fractional and out of the way laijim however, instead of onhancingi often 
mar the artistic effects of songs. Like fto/s for parans^ there are hnln for changes of laya also, as the example 
given below will show. Such change of laya is introduced by the singer, while the drummer plays the thekd^ 
tixid vice versa. Sometimes by this change of and also through ;)(7rf//?s there is convorgenoo of one 
TAl either (1) in itself or (2) with some other TAL Thus, a bar of a IVil is beaten with one hand by the 
drummer, while two bars of its dun are beaten with the other. Similiarly one TAl may bo ‘converged* with 
another. This form of convergence, says the author, (at Vol. I, XV, 181), was probably the cause of Tdl 
Chautdl evolving out of Tdl EktatlA. Thus redistributing mdlrdH of (triple timed) EklAld, we get 
(duple timed) Chautdl : — 
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In the above, the thekd boln of the Tats have boon given, and the above form of chautdl together 
with its hoU is in madhya (moderate) laya. This Tdl^ in other layas, and their />o/s, are given below : — 
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The two Avartas of each of the above, are condensed into one Avartn of dun laya as given below : — 
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Besides these variations in laya, as already said, variety is introduced by paran, and I quote an example 
of paran ( the above ) TAl chautAU from Vol. I (Ch. XV, p. 183) of author 
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This Tdl Chautal is used in Dhrupad (classical, and generally serious) class of songs. Beal triple 
timed chhanda (rhythm) is not used in Dhrupad songs, but to produce variety, in mridanga playing, in Tdl 
Chautal (each pada of which is of two mdtras), each mdtrd of it is now and then sub-divided into three 
parts as in the above example. 

Tehai. In course of pnran playing with drums, a sort of variation is introduced, which is known 
as tehdi as shown in the above example. In lebdi^ three very heavily accented strokes fall at equal 

intervals of time, and the last of these heavy accents is on a sam. This Tehdi may or may not begin from 
the first sound of a sam, or the first sound of a pada. Thus it may begin from a portion of an dvartn. 
Tehdi may complete within an dvarta, or it may pass over one, two, or more dvartae before coinciding 
in a sam in its third and last heavy accent. In Bengal, in the Ms, these heavy accents of tehdi, are always 
termed dhd (w)* In the above example, tehdi begins from where it is so written in the music, and it ends in 
the last dhd. The last three dhds in the above example, are the places of the three heavy accents of the tehdi. 


For other theories of Tdls and of parans, Vol I. of the author’s book should be referred to. A good 
ides of some other parana and of their bola may be had from the illustrations of parana given in Mr. Fox 
Strangways’s Mu.Hic of Hindostan. In Gita Sutra Sar, the thekd forms, of the Tdla have been exemplified, and 
change of laya and paran, have been illustrated for some tdla only. 


Names of TALS and BOLS vary in India. Not only the Mb, but the names of Tdla and 
even their structure vary amongst different authorities and also in different parts of India. The author has 
illustrated in his book, what Tdla, as already said, he found to practically exist in India, especially in Bengal. 
As to the bola, theorists and modern theoretical works, will speak of the meaning of each syllable of the bo! 
as referring to a particular stroke, whether of the right, or left hand, or of the fingers, or of the heavy or light 
places of accent, or of the unaccented parts. Either the drummer or the theorist will rarely be able to prove 
all these theories by practical playing, and on close analysis these theories will be found to differ from actual 
practice. These things are taught and learnt by articulating the Ma verbally, and the drummer will be 
able to play them by recognising the sounds of the bola, without much oaring for the theory of each 
syllable of a M, just as, in a language, words and phrases are spoken and written correctly, and 
particular words are used, simply because they sound well to the ear, irrespective of their grammatical 
theory, — e,g. beside, or besides ; of, or off ; on, upon ; in, within ; upward, upwards, &c. The writer or speaker 
will not in all oases be able to explain and illustrate by examples the grammar of these words. The theory 
of each syllable of a bol, thus differing from practice, the author has not much dilated upon the theory of these 
syllables of bola. Besides, Gita Sutra Sar is not a trdhtise on drumming, but “A Theoretical and Practical 
Treatise on the Art of Singing.” The author has thus illustrated mainly the matraa and padas of Tdla 
in their thekd froms. These have been exemplified in his volume. 

Tuning of drums. Besides the keeping of time and Tdf, the pitch is an important factor in 
Indian drumming. For all high olass drums, such as the tabid and the mridanga, the pitoh Is all- 
Important and this generally, almost invariably. Is tho koy-tons. i.e., these drums are tuned to the 
keystone- This key-tone is, as already explained, the middle ad (Do), of the singer or instrument-player (see p.p. 3 
and 9 foot-notea). In the tabid, of the pair, the one played with the right hand, i,e. the didne is tuned 
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to this sd and that played with the left hand, /. i\ the bndijd (3|tqT), is tuned an octavo, or a fifth lower. , In 
actual practice, however, much care is generally not taken about tlio real pitch of the bmXud. After tuning the 
ddiae of the tabld^ to the key-tone i.e. the middle .sd, the bmujd is so tuned that it appears comfortable and does 
not jar to the ear, when played simultaneously with the ddinv. Thus, practically much attention is not paid to 
itu actual pitch, while tuning the hndijd. Similiarly to the tabid, in the mriitiuaja (called pdkhodj (qTOt?fT5f) in 
Bengal), the right hand side drum-head is tuned to the middle sd, and the loft hand side, theoretically, to an 
octavo lower, but generally in practice, without paying much regard to the actual pitch, the left hand side of 
the mrulanga is tuned so that it sounds agreeable to the ear, and gives good resonance when played simul- 
taneously with the right hand side. The tuning of both the right hand instrument of the tabid (/. c. ddinr), 
and the right hand side drum-head of the nindan(j(t, is done by driving the tuning blocks of wood (used as 
wedges), that are placed within strong leather braces. The driving of these wedges, however, sharpens both 
ends of the nindanpa, which is a barrel-shaped drum. After thus tuning the right hand portion of the 
mndanr/a, for its left drum-head, which generally is of larger size, a mixture of wheat flour (did), and water, in 
the form of a dough, is worked into the middle of this head of the inridanua, to lower the tone to the desired 
amount. The plaster for this drum-head is tlius freshly made, each lime it is used for accompaniment. 
Ill thus tuning, much attention is not paid, as already said to tlie exact pitch of this left drum-head. The 
dough is added to, or taken away, and the rest worked into the drum-head until the drum-heads give a good 
resonance when both are struck simultaneously by the hands, and the two heads together, sound agreeable 
to the ear. The left side drum-head is commoly tuned an octave lower to the right hand side. For sharpen- 
ing the pitch of the left drum-head when re(iuired in retuning, as in the case of accompanying a singorf with a 
higher pitched voice, following a lower pitched singer, at first, tlm right hand drum-head is tuned to the 
middle ^d (Do) of tho new singer (by driving in the wedges), and then a portion of the dough is taken away 
from the loft drum -head, or added to it, as rccpiircd, until both tlio heads together, sound agreeabje 
to the oar, as spoken above. Similiar to tho stringed instruments (see p. 11 foot note) this rc-luning of the 
drum has to be done whenever one singer is followed by another, with higher or lower voice. 
This is a very tardy and tedious process and proves tiresome to the audience, lie-tuning of the mridan<ja, 
for this purpose, is a very lengthy process. First, tho right hand side drum head is tuned to the middle .sd 
of tho new singer, then the dough is furtlier added to or taken away from tho left side drum-head and 
the dough that remains is worked into it, and thereby this head is tuned t() tho desired pitch. The plasters 
of both the drums of tlie hihld and for the right hand drum-head of the mrulamj t, are ready fixed. In some 
cases these plasters are ready-fixed inside, and thus can not be seen from outside. Tliese ready fixed plasters 
add to the resonance, but are not necessary for the tuning. 


Drumming differs from that of Europe* There is a good deal of dirference in drumming in 
India from thai of Europe. I shall conclude this subject by quoting from Mr. Fox Strang ways’s book. This 
will show how an European author felt and experienced, after hearing drum accompaniment from actual 
performances. In speaking of TIME-INTEKVAL, Mr. Fox Strang ways says, quoting from B. A. Pingle’s 
Indian Mm^ic : — 

“...drum-words ( 60 / ) arc distributed in drum-pbrases {Ihefcd), which coiistitutos tho drummer’s memoria technica 
for tho particular Tdl, and in drum-variants ( parand ) ; the former's duty is to ‘ktM'p up’ the tCil, tho hitter's to ‘.swelT it." Mr. Fox 
Strangwuys's Music of Hindosthan IX, 230. 

Spealf ing of bol» including those of pnran (this is tho same as paniiid) Mr. Fox Strangways says 
“Tho time-value of tho stroke is not implied in its name, though tho compound naturally take longer than tho simple. These 
values have to bo learned by watching and noting performance” ibid. 233. 


Comparing Indian and European drumming this author again says {ibid. p. 225 et .neq.) 

“The drum is used not, as with us, to assort the accent at special moments, or to reinforce a crisis, but to articulate the 
metro of the singer's melody, or to add variety to it by means of a cross-metre. There are four main elements in drumming : the 

quality, the intensity, the pitch, and tho time-intervals Wo do not, on the whole, use percussion much. When wo do, we 

value it, perhaps chiefly for the graduated intensity with which it points tho rhythm. Wo look a little askance at varieties of 
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quality** (drums, oymbals, triangle dec.) “Of the pitch we only demand that it should not clash with the pitch of other sounds 

The time intervals of the drum-notes re-inforce as a whole those of the other instruments ; they seldom cross them, and only produce 
a certain amount of confusion when they do, which, however, may be a useful resource upon occasion. 

“In Hindu music the graduated intensity of the sound is very little regarded, either in singing or playing or drumming, 
because their whole scheme is not accentual, but quantitative. It is true that the first of the bar (the 8am) is louder than the rest” 
(the writer takes the dvarta as a bar, and its first sound, the aam) “often, not always ; but this is not in order that it may, as with 
us, stand out against other accents, but because two quantitative schemes are apt to coincide there, and two sounds are louder than 
one. The time-intervals are with them all-important, and show great variety it is seldom that more than a few bars, out of 
hundreds, are drummed in exactly the same way. And the drumming is practically continuous ; it is only occasionally silenced for 
special contrast. The pitch, again, is all-important, for it is invariably the key-note, and frequently the drum is the singer’s only 
accompaniment. Lastly, a maximum of variety is got into the quality ; and this not mainly by the variety of the instruments. 
For though there are scores of shapes for drums, tambourines, cymbals, triangles, and so forth, they are not usually assembled 
together, because concerted music is the exception, not the rule. The variety is got out of the drum, or the pair of drums'* {tabid) 
“themselves. They are played with the full hand and the fingers, rarely with sticks ; there are half a dozen strokes for the right 

hand and three or four for the loft These 'notes' are differentiated not by pitch, but quality. They are also articulated by great 

intricacy of time-interval. For neither of these things has our music any real analogues 


“TONE-QUALITY. Under a multitude' of names there are two main types of drum. The mridanga and the pair of 

drums, tabid The plaster** (ready fixed for the tabid, and freshly made for the larger drum-head of the mridanga) “adds to the 

resonance, and seems to be valued for that reason. It is retained in the tabid, although it was not necessary hero for the tuning, 

because each drum has only one head, and the braces do all that is wanted The different tone qualities are obtained by striking 

with the full hand, or the several fingers at different places, and by damping or releasing. They are distinguished by names {hoi). 
The tabla are generally tuned in unision, occasionally at a Fifth from each other ; hut there is no idea whatever of 'dominant-tonic* 
in this tuning. The alternation of sound between the two drums is incessant and instantaneous, so that the two notes merge ; and 
they are obviously there for the same reason as they are upon the drone strings of the vind or tambura, only as an enrichment of 

the tone On the tabla there is a special stroke which can be made with either hand ; after a blow from tho full hand 

the ball of the thumb is slid forward across tho drum-head. This raises tho pitch slightly and produces a sound like a galosh leaving 
tho mud, curious, and by no means unattractive 


“Confining ourselves now to the tabla — the mridanga is played in the same way — we will examine the different strokes 
( boU ) given with either hand or both hands ; singly, successively, or simultaneously ; with one or more fingers or with the whole 
hand ; upon the 'black*, or tho 'rim*, or upon the 'white* between them ; damped, or partly damped, or undamped. Indian fingers are 
extraordinarily supple. The forefinger, as pianoforte players know, is one of tho weakest • but its stroke as it comes down flat 
with a whang on different parts of the drum is curiously powerful, and inimitablo by Westerns. It is said to take half a lifetime 
to make a good drummer 

“There is considerable difficulty, short of tho only true way — by learning to drum oneself— in finding out what these 
strokes really are. Not only do both strokes and names vary in tho North and tho names differ entirely in the South, but the 
drummer regards his strokes us a synthesis, and is not accustomed to analyse them. Also if too many questions are asked, the 
victim begins at last in sheer desparation to say tho first thing that comes into his head.** Music of Hindostan by Fox Strangways 
IX 225-228. 
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SANSKRIT METRES. 

T&la i. e. time, including measures, of Indian Music originated from the metros of Sanskrit poetry. 
Some idea of these Sanskrit metres is necessary in order to understand the peculiarities of Indian TtVs, as 
compared with the measures of European Music. In India there are Vish<t)ii<t Ttils, which are loosely called 
unequal time. Strictly speaking, these are not in unequal time, as will bo shown in detail hereafter. To 
appreciate the real nature of these Vishama Tdls we should look into the Sanskrit metres from which they 
originated. The detailed rules of Sanskrit metres may bo found in works on Sanskrit prosody, and in 
Sanskrit grammars, and their commentaries. Different books on this subject, however, relate to different 
stages of growth of the Sanskrit language, and modern Indian languages also, do not strictly follow the rules 
of Sanskrit prosody. Thus, these works on prosody do not strictly agree, in all the detailed rules for metres. 
Without claiming any intimate knowledge of these rules of prosody, I shall only describe here the main 
features, leaving aside details, of Sanskrit metres, in so far as they are necessary for understanding the modern 
Tdla of Indian music, I shall deal only with the rules for Sanskrit metres from which the 7V1/s originated and 
shall not undertake to depict the departure of modern Indian languages, as regards prosody, from the 
original Sanskrit. 


There isva fundamental difference between Indian and English poetry* with regard to their metres. 
In English poetical metres, long or short vowels, or long or short syllables do not count, and accent. /,f. 
stressed, or unstressed syllables, is of much importance. This is unlike Sanskrit metres, where accent is not 
of any importance, but the number of syllables and also their quantity in time, are taken account of. 
Though there are no rules for accent, yet as already said, there are rules for jdti (afit) or rest, in Sanskrit 
metres. These metres, us already said, (see p. 34) fall mainly into two classos : — (1) Varnavritta or syllable- 
fixed i,(\ there is a fixed number of syllables in each pMa (m? i.(\ foot, a verse) ; and (2) M^lr(ivntt(V\ or 
time-unit fixed i.e, those in which each pdda of a verso, has a given time-length which is reached by 
equivalence c.r/. by taking a (jurn (long) sound as twice the length in time, of a Imjlia (short) sound. Each verso 
of Sanskrit poetry is divided into four pdf/as (feet /.c. quarter-verses), and each pMa of a particular metre, has 
a fixed number of syllables in varnewrifia chhamki^^ and a fixed number of nuVrdH (time-units), in 

mdtrdvritta chhamla^. Each syllable, is counted as a unit in vnrtnwriUa metres, and though in this class of 
metres there are rules regulating the particular places where (ptru and l(ifjhu syllables will fall, yet each syllable 
is counted as a unit, in this varnavritta clas.s, regardless of the fact as to whether the syllable is latjliu or 
(jurn. In m&trdvritta chhanda^ on the other hand, for counting the number of units in a pdda (ciuarter-verse) 
the time value of a la(jhu or (juru syllable is taken account of. A lafjhti (short) syllable for this purpose, 

is counted as one unit, and a qnru (long) syllable, as two units. Each such unit is called a nidtrd^ and a pdda 
(quarter-verse) of a mdtrdvritta metre consists of a fixed number of such ///d/rds. Thus, in this class of metres, 
the time values of syllables, and not the number of syllables, are taken account of, for counting the number 
of units in a verse or in a pdda of a verse. 

A Sanskrit syllablSi /.c, varmt (^) or nksani conaists of, either a vowel, indepen- 

dently used as a varna (letter), or of one vowel (simple or diphthong) attached to one consonant (/. e. to a 
single consonant), or attached to one compound, of two or more consonants.! There are rules for Sanskrit 


* For more detailed compariioo. with practical examples of Sanskrit and English metres, see Fox Strangways's Afuaic 
of Hindoatan, ch. VIII. 

t According to some authorities, the above-mentioned Varnavritta class, is called Vrittam ( Sff* ) class of metres, and 
Mdtt&vritta class as J&ti (^) olasB of metres. 

tSanskrlt syllables are, of eourse, one consonant (simple or compound) plus one vowel (simple or diphthong). Muaic 
of Hindoatan, by Fox StrsDgways vlii, 200, foot-note. 
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metres depicting the particular syllables that are to be considered /at/Au ( ^> short ), and those that 

are to be taken as j/uru { long ). A syllable (^) with a hrasva svara (vowel) is laghu, i.e, a syllable 
consisting of a hranna vowel independently used, or of a hrasva vowel attached to one simple or compound 
consonant, is laghu (short). The hrasva (short) vowels are, and the dirgha (long) svaraa 

(vowels) are, ’RT) Besides this rule of hrasva svaraa being laghu, there is the following 

rule for laghu and guru syllables : — Syllables* (i.e. the vowel sound of a syllable) that are in combination with 
anusvdra ( ) and visarga also dirgha vowelled syllables (/. e. syllables, consisting of dirgha svaraa 
independently used, or having dirgha svaraa attached to them), and syllables preceding compound conso> 
nants are guru (or long). Besides this, a syllable at the end of a pdda (quarter-verse) is alterna- 

tively laghu and guru (according to the requirements and exigencies of a metre), i.e, a syllable, though not 
guru, according to the previous rules, may be either guru or laghu (for the sake of a metre) when the syllable 
is at the end of a p&da. 

By different groupings of laghu and guru syllables, and by various numbers of syllables or of time- 
lengths of syllables, in a p(Ma (quarter-verse), a large varaiety of Sanskrit meteres are obtained. Besides 
the rules for laghu and guru sounds there are, in some Sanskrit metros, rules regulating the particular places 
whore jati (?lfi! i.c. pause or rest, see p. 47) will occur. In Sanskrit prosody, metres are numerous. 
I shall next explain only the main classes of them, with a few practical examples. 

(1) VARNAVRITTA CHHANDA. 

Each verse of Sanskrit poetry is generally divided into four pCldaa (HI? or quarter-verses). In varna- 
vrilta chhanda, as alrody said each pMa is measured by the number of varnaa or aksaraa i.e. syllables in a 
pdda. According to the similiarity or dissimiliarity of the pddaa within a verse, varmvritta chhandaa 
are classified into three principal groups : — (a) Saina (^U) i.e. those in which all the four padaa (quarter- 
verses) are similiar, {b) Ardha-sama ?W) or semi-similiar i.a. those in which the first pMa is similiar to 
the third PMa, and the second to the fourth : (c) Vishama or dissimiliar i.e. those in which all the four 

pMaa are dissimiliar. The dissimiliarity In the ardha-sama and vishama classes may be formed by, either 
(t) different numbers of syllables in a pdda, or («) though consisting of the same number of syllables, this 
dissimiliarity may be formed by different groupings of laghu and guru sounds. This will be found from the 
practical examples given below. The number of syllables (^’5) in each pMa of a verse of varnavritta 
chhanda is fixed, and apQdu (quarter-verso) may be composed of from 1 to 48, or more syllables I give below 
a few typical examples of the classes of metres mentioned above. 

1 (a). SAMA (WT) CLASS. 

Metre Sree (^j) consisting of one syllabled pMas^ each of which is guru—e.g. I II 

Metre Sh'ee (^) of pddaa of two guru syllables each— I gwf) i ^*1 II 

Metre Mrigi the scanning of each pMa of which is — ^ J i.e. a guru syllable followed by a 

laghu, and then a guru syllable, thus making three syllables, for each pdda. Example : — 

m I TTfwRT i n 

o 


mi h tfir i 

tEaoh half-vcrso is shown here (as is done in printed Sanskrit books), by one upright line |, and the end of a verse by 
two upright lines II. Besides these signs, 1 have used the dotted upright line | to show each pdda within a half-verse. 

j:The sign — is taken for a guru (long) sound, and w for a laghu (short) sound. 
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Four^syllftblod pddus Motro Kiinyu Scanning — — , Example t~“ 

i WT I II 

Metre Sati (^), another four-syllabled metre. Scanning — Example 

41^^ i ?iar 1 5infN ^ . 31^ II 

Five-syllabled— Metre Panktih (iwjfw:) Scanning — , Example 

Six-syllabled— Example :— Metre Houiurdji ; Scanning w r.ij. 

; W ft qsn:^: I « 

Seven-syllabled— Example,— Metre Madhaiiiali (l1^¥|^). Scanning — w ^ w — c.>t. 
?1^f%anrIE sfNf’SlTrlfe: I aqfw 11 

Eight-syllabled— Example,— Metre CliHrapadd a variety of Anashtup The 

scanning of this metre chitrnpadd is — ww — Example :— 

Besides the prescribd rules for scanning for laghu and guru, syllables of a metre* as shown above, there 
are also, for particular metres, rules {ovjati i,e. pause, or rest, c,g. : — 

Metre Sikhavini each pddu of it is of 17 syllables. Scanning — www^w 

WWW — , In this, there after the sixth and eleventh syllables. Example : — 


* There are generic names, according to the numbers of syllables (in each pdda), for this Sama class of metres. Thus, this 
class of metres, with pddaa :~-of one sylable each, is called Ukthd ; of two syllables each, Atyukthd 

of three syllables each, Madhyd ; of four syllables each, Pratiahthd (llfn9T) I of five syllables each, Supratiahthd (^nfirer); 

of six syllables each, Qdyatri (Jiraat) ; of seven syllables each, Uahnik ; of eight syllables each, Anuahtup &o, 

tin Sanskrit, there are verses containing the me moria technia for scansion of several metres, e,g, for this metre aikharini 
the scansion is depicted by 9T ^ 9 W ^ technical meaning of these letters ja ma (h), na (if) 

&o.. is given in the following verses 

^ 4NW>ar: i 

»ran^ i 

I 

After doBoribing the technical meanings of the letters used in this memoria technical the Sanskrit book on prosody 
Chhandomanjari, quoted above, describes these meanings of the technical terms by showing by signs the consecutive laghu 
and guru sounds *meant by the letters ja, ina, na &c., used in the text. While reproducing from that text, I have used 
here the signs used in English works on prosody for short or long sounds. Thus : — the sign ^ is taken for laghu (short), and — 
for guru (long) sounds, i,e. for short or long sounded syllables. With these signs, wo have for explanation of the above 

text mo (u) ; na . («|) w — ; bha (it) - ; ya (?l) ; ja (^l) ro ) ; «a (^|) 

w w — ; ta — ; ga (if) — ; la (^) The text, and the signs, thus mean, that three consecutive guru sounds 

are termed ma (n), or ma gana (h 9|1|I) ; three consecutive laghu sounds are termed na (9|) dtc. By using these meanings, 
the eoaneion ya ma na aa bha /a ya (|| H ^ If Id 7() for metro aikharini will bo found to agree with the consecutive laghu and 
yum eounde, ae ahown above. Mr. Fox Strangways, while dealing with Sanskrit metres, is not very clear about the meanings of these 
tecbnloal terms. He is also not strictly accurate In detail. See his Muaic of Hindoatan ch. VIII, also pp. 196^197 of that chapter. 
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Tfii ?wnataigf^?if^nim?iTOiif*fn* i f«R?r’ ii 

There are varioUj^ similiar metres of this mina class of varnavrilta chhanda, of from 1 to 48, or more 
syllables in each pddu. 


1 (6). ARDHA-SAMA CLASS. 

In this class, as already said, the first pdda is similar to the third, and the second to the 
fourth, as for example : — 

Metre Sundari The first and third pMus of it, are of 10 syllables each, the scansion of each 

of which is — s-» — second and fourth pddas are of 11 syllables each, 

ww — w — w — Example : — 

II 

The dissirailiarity of the pMai in the half-verses of this Ardha-sama class may be forme^, as already 
said, not only by different numbers of syllables, but also by different groupings of laghu and guru syllables 
in the pddas, though the numbers of syllables for each pdda, remain the same. Thus : — 

Metre apnchitram. each pdda of it, is of 11 syllables. The dissimiliarity lies in the scanning 

of the pddm. Thus : — 

First and third pddas ^ ^ — — w — — w — ; aecond and fourth pddas — 

— Example of this metre 

JniwraiT irai = ii 

Here the letter W,, having no vowel attached to it, is not considered as a syllable. The previous 
compound letters containing the vowel sound and the IT,, all combined, form one syllable. 

1 (c). VISHAMA (fqq*!) CLASS. 

In this class all the four pddas are dissimiliar. This dissimiliarity, similiar to the 1(6), i.e. A rdha-sama 
class, may be formed, (t) by difference in the numbers of syllables ; or the numbers of syllables remaining the 
same, (»V) by different groupings of laghu and gurti sounds, as will be seen from the following examples : — 

Metre Lalitam 

1st pdda of 10 syllables, ^ ^ — w, 2nd pdda of 10 syllables — — 

- , 3rd pdda of 12 syllables — , 4th pdda of 13 syllables ^ — w* 

^ — Example: — 

Metre Vuktram (4K#4I^). 

1st pdda of 8 syllables , 2nd pdda of 8 syllables — — — — w — — — , 3rd pdda 

of 8 syllables — 4th pdda of 8 syllables Example:— 
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i WH* I 

.11 

Here the di8.similiarity lies in the different groupings of Inghu and duru sounds in the pddas. 

(2) MATRAVRITTA CHHANDA. 

As already said, each pdda of a Mdtrdvritta c/ihanda, is measured by a time length, which is calcu- 
lated, as containing so many mdi'rds or time-units. A /ay/tu (short) sounded syllable is taken as one ind/rd 
and a guru (long) sounded syllable, as twice a laghn i. e. two mdlrdti. Thus : — 

Metre Pajjhalikd 

In this metre each pdda is of 16 mdtrds, or time units. In this class of metres as already spoken of, 
the time-value (mdtrd) of a syllable, (and not the numbers of syllables), is counted as a unit. Example : — 

N’T 5:51 iw' i fsi^T?iqnqi: i 

fiffqr srerq^* qfqsiro fqf^cqr ii 

By different groupings of lug/iu and guru sounds, there may be various forms of this metre. The 

scansion of the above example is : — Ist pdda, — — ^ — — -w , 2nd pdda, w 

, 3rd pdda ■— — , 4th pdda — — . 

The following is another example of this metre, Pajjhatikd, having a different scansion 

qsqjfeqrr qrfeqsi: i 

^3^: j qiTfqraf>i?:rji 11 

The Scansion* of the above example is as follows : — 1st pdda ^ 2nd pdda 

^ — ww , 3rd pdda — , 4th pdda — w w w s..^ w w 

In the above example all the'pddas of a verse have equal mutrds. Mdtrdvritta chhandus (metre) may 
also have pddas of different numbers of mdtras within a verse, and there are rules for jafi (^) in this class 
of Metres also, Thus : — 

Metre Pathyd (utlll), a variety of Aryd (^n^i) or adUid (iirar i. e. dev(jtional songs). 

qjq «qi3Hqn^T515fl I 

qwqnfefa i q«m Hq^5T3:«T5n»T^ « 

The scansion of this metre is, 1st pddd of 12 mdtras — ^ 2nd pdda of 18 mdtrds 

w — w , 3rd pdda of 12 mdtrds >--www — , 4th pdda of 15 rnatrds 

w w — w , In this metre there is jaii or rest) after the 12th mdtrds in the 1st and 3rd pddas. 

In the above example, it will be seen, the short vowel (hrasva swara) of the last syllable in the 
2nd pdda, would ordinarily be a laghu sound, but it is considered here a guru sound. This is in accordance 
with the rule already quoted (see p. 48) nVlT qRH’Vl^sfq i. e. (sounds of) syllables at the end of a pdda 
(quarter-verse), are alternatively laghu or guru (according to the exigencies of a metre). 


* K. B.— In Mdtrdvritta Chhandaa, as spoken before, a laghu sound is to be counted as one mdfrd, and a guru sound as two 
mdtrds (time units). By counting in this way, it will be found that each pdda is of 16 mdtras each, in Pajjhatika metre. 
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Metre Chapald — another form of Aryd chhanda. 

%iWtiniTOhiT w ^ ^ T. II 

The scansion of this metre is : — 1st pdda of 12 mdtrds ^ ^ — w — , 2ndpdda of 18 mdtrds 

— , 3rd pddn of 12 iiultrda — , 4th pdda of 15 mdtrda ^ 


There are many varieties of itri/d metre, in which the numbers of mdtrda in particular pddaa, and the 
combinations of laf/hu and yuru sounds are diiferent in the different varieties. 

Sanskrit metres, both imrnavrttta, and iiidtrdvntta are numerous, formed by different numbers of 
syllables of or, mdtrds in their pddas, and also by various combinations of layhu, and yuru sounds. The rules for 
the metres and their classifications that 1 have quoted here, are from the text book on Sanskrit prosody Chhando- 
tnanjari The few practical examples of metres and their scansions, that I have quoted above, in 

order to illustrate the main classes of Sanskrit nietres, have been generally taken from the Sanskrit lexicon 
Scibdaknlpadr u m a ) by Radhakanta Deb, Calcutta. While dealing with metres {chhanda), 

Sabdakalpudruma has freely quoted from Ch hondomanjari. For more detailed rules, and various examples 
of Sanskrit metres, both the books should he referred to. 
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TAL. 

Tdl has already been explained (see pp. 34-37), In that connection it has been mentioned that 
Td.1 originated from the metres of Sanskrit poetry. If the nature of the : Sanskrit metres that I have 
already quoted and explained, be looked into, the principles of Indian TAl» would not be very difficult 
to grasp. Europeans often find it difficult to follow the peculiarities of 711/s. especially Vinhanin 
2U/s, as compared with the Time, and Measure of Europe. The 71)/s, which appear to them to 
be in unequal time, or in measures of 5, 7, &c. (see Tll/s Jhdmptdl, TeorA &c. from the practical examples 
at post.) they think to be difficult to perform. From the practical examples of Sanskrit metres that 
I have already quoted, it will be seen that this unequal time, and the uneven measures, are the parts and 
parcels of Sanskrit poetry. Indian songs originally reckoned time (1) by syllables {akmra or varna 

and (2) by mAtrA, by following the rules of poetry. Music, however, outgrew its strict adherence 
to rules of prosody,* and 7’d/s of different groups of inAtrAn (time-units) were formed. The author has 
traced many modern TAh from ancient Sanskrit metres, and in this he has made much research 
work. In this Chapter, I shall relate only what would be necessary, for understanding the structure 
of, and for actually performing, Indian TAls. For further detailed descriptions as to how the TAls 
originated from Sanskrit metres, Vol. T. of the author’s book {Gifn Sntrn SAr), especially chapter XII 
of that Vol. should be referred to. 

It has been already said, that TAls (of modern Indian music) are mAlrAvritta i. e. their rhythms 
are measured by time-units. Originally laglin and fjuru syllables, were placed in Sanskrit songs, at short and 
long mAlrds, though not in strict proportional time-units. Latterly, and in songs in modern Indian languages, 
these long or short time-units, for guru, or laghu (sounded) syllables, were discarded. Thus, in 
modern Indian songs, a guru sound may be, and are very often, actually sung in a short time-unit 
(mAtrA) and a laghu sound may be prolonged, in the course of singing, to more than one uMrA (time-units), 
in order to suit the exigencies of TAls. The rules for Jali or rest of Sanskrit metres are also 

not followed in TVi/s. Rests are not also prominently shown in notations for Indian song 
musiCi as the singer’s rests occur in such places as would suit the exigencies of the song, or 
of the rhythm (e.g. at sant, see p. 36). TAl, thus came to be guided by rules of accent, and of the number 
of uiAtrAs within a measure. It discarded the rules of, either the number of syllable.s, that a pada 
(subordinate part), or an Avarta (principal part) is to contain, or the rules for laghu or guru sounds of the 
syllables (varnas), in the words of songs. 

MATRA subdivision of TALS done by author. The practical illustrations of TAls 
given hereafter, are the normal, or thekA forms of these TAls, in which, as already said, skilled 
musicians, introduce, from time to time, variations and cross-rhythms, in actual performances. 
When the author compiled these TAls, there was not the practice, in any appreciable extent, 
of illustrating and explaining the 7’d/s by any writing in notation. During the author’s time (and this 
is the case with some musicians at the present day also), singers, instrument players, and oven 
drummers had to learn music vivA voce, without the help of any written music in notation. Drummers used 
to learn (and some still do the same) and practice TAls with the help of &o/s, without much idea of the 
exact number of inAtrAs within a pado. or Avarta of a TAl. This ignorance could go on as long as 
music was learnt and taught only vivA voce. To write a music in notation, as the author had done, 
the structure of the 'TAl of the music, must, in any case, be properly grasped, and the knowledge 
of the exactr number of mdtrAs and their ratios, in each puc/n, and in each dvnr/a, is a necessity. During 
the author’s time, the idea, of the exact number of mdtrAs, within the padas or even in the Avartas 
of particular TAls, was very loose and imperfect. The author was one of the pioneer compilers of written 
Indian music, in notation, and for this purpose he had to thoroughly grasp the structure of the Tdl 
of-each music, and had to learn the theory of the exact number of padas within each Avarta of a TAl, 

*In this there is a similierity with that of Europe. “In former limes (for instance, in the music of the Greeks, and during 
the middle ages), the rhythm of luusio had not yet arrived at an independent development, but depended chiefly upon the rhythm 
of poetry'* Xm'verea/ School of Muaic by A. H. Marx, English translation by A. H. Wehrhan, Part II, p 65. 
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and the exact number ol mdtrds for each pada. In allotting the number of ■padm for each Avarta, 
and the number of mdfras for each pada, of a TAl, the author found a good deal of difference of opinion 
amongst his contemporary musicians, and writers. Being unable to accept the opinion, in theory, of 
many of his contemporaries, as these theories differed from what he found in the practice of reputed 
Indian Musicians, the author, with a view to discover the correct original forms of TAls sought 
what was laid down in Sanskrit text books on metres, and on music. The author did not get much 
help from these books. As these text books, and the opinion of his contemporaries did not much 
help him, the author had to discover the theory of the number of padaa of particular Tdls, and the 
number of mdtrda in each pada, from the actual performances of reputed Indian musicians. The sub- 
division into particular number of padas,, and the mathematical ratios of mdtrds, for each pada, for 
many of the Tdls were the author's own original work. He thereby made it possible for much of Indian 
music to lie compiled and .written in notation. 

Name and atrueture of author'a TALS differ from those of others. In 

subdividing the Avarta of particular Tdls into padaa, and in allotting particular number of mdtrds for 
each pada, the author, as already said, had to differ from his contemporary musicians and authors. 
The practical illustrations of some of the author’s Tdls given hereafter, will thus be found to vary 
from those of other authorities. The author, as already said, compiled from what he found in actual 
practical performances, and a good deal of controversy* for particular Tdls, is not yet at an end, e. f/. 
in the Bengali monthly periodical (on music) Sangit Vijnaii ' Praves/iikd (of Bengali year 1333 i. e. 1926-27 
A. D., published from Calcutta), a discussion was carried on as to whether Tdl Ardthekd (silei^SfT) consisted 
of 16. or 9, or of 18 md/rds. Though the theory, of the i number of padas, and of mdtrds within a pada, as 
adopted by the author, was much criticised at his time, yet the author’s opinion was subsequently 
generally accepted, and it is not now disputed by the general mass of reputed musicians of Northern 
India. It has already been said, that the author deals only with the music of Northern India. The 
names of the Tdls differ in different parts of India. Thus, not only in structure and form, but also, the 
names of some of the Tdls as given by the author, will be found to differ from those given by 
other authorities. This divergence exists, not only in different parts of India, but also within Northern 
India, of which part of India only, the author compiled his music. The structures and 
shapes with which the author has illustrated his Tdls, will also be found to differ from 
those of other authors and compilers. To suit the ] convenience of drum accompaniment, the author, 
as already said (see pp. 37-38) has shown eachpadu, and not each dvarla. as a bar. This subdivision of each 
pada as a bar, is not much inconvenient for sama Tdls, the padas within whose avartaa are equal. For 
ViahuniA Tdls, however, the padaa of which are unequal, the writing down of each pada as a bar, may 
produce some confusion, especially to an European. In this form, they may appear to be in unequal 
time, and some explanation is thus necessary for Vishnma Tdls. I shall deal with it presently. 

ViShama TAL. Each dvar/u of a Tdf may be compared with a verse of a Sanskrit poetical 
metre. An Avarta (like a verse), of a Tdl, whether it be a Sama Tdl, or a Vishama Tdl, is equal in 
time length, to any other Avarta of the TAl. The difference between Sama and Vishama Tdls lies in 
the subdivision of dvartas into padasi The padas of Tdls may be compared with the pAda sub-divisions 
of verses of Sanskrit metres. Like pddas of Ardha-sama, and Vishama metres of Sanskrit poetry 
(see pp. 50-51 ), the padas, within an Avarta of a Vishama Tdl, are unequal. Thus, as regards an Avarta 
is concerned, both Sama, and Vishama Tdls are similiar. Both consist of equal divisions by dvartas, 
which go round and round in equal time-lengths in a song, or piece of music. 

Vishama Tala not in unequai timo. Thus, if the dvartas be shown as bars, as some 
compilers have done,* a Vishama TAl .will appear to be in equal time. The way in which the author has 
written the Vishama Tdls, viz. by showing the unequal padaa as bars with difiRerent time-signatures, 
instead of each dvarla as a bar, may give the idea, as already said, (especially to an European) that 
these Tdls are in unequal time. From what has been said, it will be seen that the Vishama Tdls, like Sama 
Tdls, are not in unequal time, but both consist of equal timed dvartas. The only dissimiliarity in Sama 


'e. g. Mr. Olcmonts in his Introduction to the Studg of Indian Music, and Mr. Fox Strangways in hit Music of Mindoostan. 
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and Vishama Tdh lies in the fact, that while the accents within an umrta of a Saina TAl, are regular, 
in a Vishama Tdl, these accents, (within its drnrta), are irregular. These will be apparent from the fact 
that the padas of the former are of equal time>lengths, while those of the latter are of unequal time- 
lengths. The accents fall at the first sounds of each poxla, thus the piuhia of a Vishama Tdl being dissimiliar, 
the accents within its dvarta come at unequal time-lengths. 

Vlshain® TALS originited from Sanskrit metres. There are some Tdh of the 

Vishama class, in which, within an dvarta, the first pada is equal in time length to the third pada, and the 
second to the fourth c. Tdh Jhdmptdl, Jut (.see practical illustrations at post)- These Tdh may thus 
be compared with the Ardha-sama class metres of Sanskrit poetry ( see p. 50 ). There is this difference, 
however between these Tdh, and the Ardha-suma metres nz. that while Ardha-sama metres are in varna- 
vritta (syllable-fixed) chhandas (rhythms), the former are in mdtrdvrUta chhandas (time-unit fixed rhythms). 
There are other Vishama Tdh, the dvartaa of which are neither divided into pairs of similiar padaa like 
the above, nor do they consist of four padas, r. >/. Tdh Teord, Panchama Saudri &c. (see practical illustrations 
atposf). There are numbers of Sanskrit metres, the pddas within the verses of which, are dissimiliar. 
Some of those have already been illustrated (see Ardha-Samn, and Vishama metres pp. 50-51 ). The 
structure of many of the Vishama Tdh of modern Indian music may bo traced from some such Sanskrit 
metre. The author has done some original research work on this subject, and has traced the sources 
of some Tdh, both of the Sama and Vishama classes, from their original Sanskrit poetical metres. To 
those who are interested in this subject, I refer to Vol. I, ch. 12, article Tdl of author’s book. 

Vishama TALS not In irregular rhythm. I have already .said, that like Sama Tdh. 
Vishama Tdh are not in unequal time, but the dvartas of both are regularly and rhythmically repeated. 
Let us take a practical example. Each dvarta of Tdh Jhdmptdl and Teord as illustrated by the author, are : — 


Tdl Jhdmptdl. 2dl Teord. 

-b 3 0 1 + 12 



The above bars (here padas) with different time-signatures, may appear to bo in unequal time. Each 
dvarta of the same Tdh may be represented thus 


Tdl Teord. 

'T S H 4 6 U - 7 ' 

t » m '0 » i » 

1. ^ U ^ 1. ^ 


The double dashes indicate places of strong accent (sam), and the single dashes indicate places of 
light accent, {tdl, and phdnk). By this rearrangement, these Tdls will appear as regular measures. By the 
above method of grouping, Tdl Jhamptdl may bo said to bo in ^ or V time, and Tdl Teord, in } time, 

Moasupos like those of Vi, shame TALS not unknown in Europe. From the 
groupings as made above, the Vishama Tdh may be said to be measures of V &c. Europeans, 
unaccustomed \vith measures of 5, 7, 10, and such other combinations, may call them irregular and unnatural. 
English eduoated Indians, following these Europeans may go so for as to ridicule these measures as 
unmusioah To them I may say, that these irregular obmbinations are not altogether unknown even in 
Europe, and there are European authors who have not only recognised them as natural, but have themselves 
testified to their merits, as the following quotations will show. Speaking of measures, divided into groups, 
of 5, 7, 11, 14, dec parts, Mr. A. H. Wehrhan translator of Universal School of Mum, by A. H. Marx, says:— 


Tdl Jhdmptnl. 


» 4 6 i 


3 4 I 


ttti t\t tt:\ 


"There !• e want of proportion in these measprei For this reason, they are. lll-sul^ted to form the rhythmical 

basis of r whole musical oomposition. It woul^, how evef be too much to condemn them as absolutely uss/sss and unnatural 
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(as some thoorist» have done) they may sometimes bo, not only proper, but absolutely ncoessary, as most strikingly appears 

I'roni the old German song “Pnwre Eugeniua" {Erk'a Deutsche Leider)^ in which the 5*4 rhythm is quite natural and could 

not bo changed without deforming the music.” Tho writer quotes here the muaical piece. Translator’s note in 
UfifV.'rml Srhnol of music by A. H. Marx, Part II, sec. 5, p. 88.) Again , the same translator says: — 

“ such irregular combinations can by no means” be “approved of, if composers make use of them for no better motive 

than a wish to appear original (what a cheap originality II) Nevertheless, tho real artist should not be denied the liberty of 
employing such rhythmical combinations, where they present themselves as natural and proper forms of expression. Thus the 
author ’ (Afarx) “h. IS introduced, in his Ora /orm 3/b.sv; (p. 105 of the pianoforte arrangement), a movement for which the 5-4 
time was chosen neither arbitrarily nor with an aim at novelty but from necessity, arising, in the composer’s mind from his 
conception of the words and situation,” ibid. Part II, sec. 6, p. 90. 


Capt. Willard, in quoting the following opinion of Dr. Biirnoy from the latter’s Oeueml Histonj of 
Mu sir , — “Music has heon composed of five equal notes in a bar, but no musician has net been found that is able 
/o .".(•( 'C/i/f? ///^'has differed from that authority, and has said:— “The authorities of Tartiui and Dr. Burney are very 
respectable, y(?t wo may satisfy ourselves every day that there is bmutiful melody in Hindustan, comprising seven and 
other unequal number of notes 'ii a measure, and that they have musicians in abundance that arc able to execute it”. 
Capt. Willard’s Treatise On the Music of Ilindoostan — Ch. — of time. 

Vishama T ALS compared with European irregular combinations. Measures 
of 5, 7, 11, 14, &c. parts are unusual and such combinations as, J, J &c. times, are only occasionally used 
in Kurope, to suit a particular feeling , or to suit a particular state of mind coming now and then in the 

course of a musical piece. “ considered as forms of our rhythms gone mad they have a definite use, as, for 

instance, in Tristan's delirium (Act 111, sc. ii), where fragments of melodies, his whole past in fact, come thronging disjointedly 
into his mind.” Music of flindooslan hy Fox Strangvvays VUI, 224. This, however, is different from the 
S, I times of Vishama Tdh, Tlic same author continues: -“Only these are not Indian rhythms. They are European 
rhythms distorted to suit the state of his bodily pulse; it is precisely the pulsation of thorn that is insisted upon,'* (ibid.) 
Combinations of 5, 7, &c, parts are neither accidental nor occasional in India, but these measures are the 
parts and parcels of tho rhythms of Indian Music, and as Vishama TVWs, the measures are continued 
throughout a song, or a whole piece of music. Such 7>l/s appear quite natural and musical to an Indian, 
who is unaccustomed with the Europe musical measures. Says Capt. Willard,— “From tho certain knowledge of the 
rhythm of the ancients, and the siiniliarity observed in the practices of tho natives of India, Persia, and other oriental countries, 
it inclines one to the opinion that the rhythmical measure is tho lawful offspring of nature, found in all parts of the world, 
which existed much prior to the birth of her younger sister tho modern musical measure.” Capt. Willard’s Music oj 
Hindoostan — Ch. — of time. Comparing rhythms of Indian 7VJ/s, with European measures, Mr. Fox 

Strangwas says : — “ In what does tho difference between tho two systems consist?” “It may be answered that theirs 

is derived from song, ours from the dance or the march. That both are based on the numbers 2 and 3, but that they add and we 
nuiitiply in order to form combinations of those. But tho answer which goes deepest is that their music is in modes” {Tdl) 
“of time (as we saw also that it was in modes of tune)” (i.o. Thdts), “and that ours change that mode at will by moans principally 
of the harmony.” “In order that 'rhythm, an articulation of the infinite variety of sounds, may be upon some regular plan, tho plan 
must have some recognizable unit of measurement. India takes the short note and gives It for a particular rhythm a certain value’*^ 
(Md/rd) ' iis opposed to the long ; Europe takes the stressed note and gives it in a particular rhythm a certain frequency as 
against tho unstressed, and graduate.s its force. Wo find the unity of tho rhythm in the recurrent bar (which is always in duple 
or triple tinu*. just as our two melodic modes arc either major or minor), and have to look elsewhere for the variety; they 

find vari(^ty in the (sul>divlsion into jjadas) “whose constitution is extrernly various, and must look elsewhere for 

unity. Botli of us find what wc want in tho larger spaces of time ; they find unity in the dvard" {dvarta) “we find variety in ^ 
the sections.” Fox Strangways’ Music of Hindoostan VIII, 217-218. The writer goes on : — 

“It is sometimes thought that those uneven times— 5, 7, 10, 14, and so on— are full of suggesKon for European 
composers. This on the whole may be doubted, because duration is not tho same thing as stress”, (The author has said before 
that unlike Indian poetry, “In our poetry we do not know long and short, only stressed and unstressed syllables” ibid, p. 192). 
“All these Indian rhythms have their raison d' etre in the contrast of long and short duration, and to Identify these with much 
and little stress is to vulgarize the rhythms”, ibid, "p, 222, If any attempt be made to hSIPITIOnlSO Indian 
Music, the above peculiarities of Vishama TALS should be carefully borne In mind. 

vishama TALS not unnatural or unmusical. It will thus be seen that FisAama 7’d/swith 
parts of 5, 7, &c. and other uneven combinations, are neither accidental, nor introduced at places for the 
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purpose of particular sentiments in a piece of music, but they form parts and parcels of Indian rhythms. 
It has already been said that there is a similiarity between the dissimiliar pd(/«s (subdivisions) of these 
PVsAawa 7dZs, with the dissimiliar of and Vishama metres, of Sanskrit poetry. Modern 

Indian languages also abound with metres, the verses of which, contain disimiliar p(?(/(/s, some of which are 
quite similiar to a few of the Vishonut Tals illustrated by the author. Thus, these 7}Us, whatever Europeans 
and English educated Indians may say to the contrary, are neither unmusical, nor do they sound out of 
the ordinary, to an Indian’s ears. They are not also found to be much difficult to perform, by an Indian. 
Like the Sama ifVl/s, the Vishama are practised with the help of fto/s. The />o/s of some of the common 
Vishama Tdls^ as illustrated by the author (as already said in the flh'kd forms) are given below : — 


Tdl JhCimptdL (of 2 + 3 + 2 + 3 10 mdtniF), 

The bol of this 7Ti/ has already been illustrated (sec p. 3S). 


Tdl Teol of 4 + 3 + 4 + 3-14 iiiatn'is). 


ilhin : dhiri : dhd : fe. 


0 ##■# # 0 0 0 

1 (Ihin : dhd : U\ | dhin : dhin : dhd : fe. ie. 

1 % I Vi} 3 


0 

tin 


0 0 

td : tv. 


\ 

0 

tv. 


fhsT m ^11 


Tdl Dhdmdr{VHWT, of 5 + 5 + 4 = 14 mdlrds) 


I 


i 


0 » J 0 m 

ka : dhe : fc : dhe ; le: \ dlia (jn : di : — | dm : — ; Id 

^ Z § Z I HI H It I m II 


With these, and similiar bols,* taught vied voce in their proper time-lenghts, with or without the help 
of drum accompaniments, the time of a Vishama Tdl is easily learnt and practised by an Indian. While 
thus practising the different combinations of uneven mdtrd subdivisions, of a Vishama Tdl, such a Tdl does 
not look at all formidable to him. Accustomed as he is, with similiar rhythms, in his poetical metres, 
these Vishama Tdla appear as natural to an Indian, as the Sama Tdla. I shall ^now give examples of both 
forms of Tdla as, illustrated by the author. 


Cf Ttme-names, in The Standard Couru, by John Curwen (Re-writen,J. Ourwen ft Sons Ld. 1901). 
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SAMA TALS 

Tetdld or Tint&l ( or ) 

This TAl, as already illustrated, (see p. 35) forms the common class of Tdh with 4 PadoB of 4 
tndtrds each. Thus the dvarta of this Tdl is of 16 mdtrda. 

1 + 30 


7 ^4 i— -ll H - T - 


-p-=\ 

rl 






The reason why it is called Tetdld or Tintdl, has already been explained in connection with sam, tdl 
Sc phdnk (see p. 37). There are some varieties of this Tdl, and KdodU, the most common Tdl of Bengal, is one 
form ol this Tdl Tetdld. 


Tdl Kdodli 


0 1 + 3 M. M.J=80* 










This Tdl is a fast form of Tetdld and consists, like the latter, of 16 mdtdra divided into four padas 
of 4 mdfrds each. The examples of different layas previously given (see p. 33), are in this Tdl Kdodli, Each 
mdtrd, is shown as a quaver here. As already said (see p. 39), each mdtrd may be a fraction or 
multiple of a quaver, and in different forms, this Tdl Kdoali maybe formed of 8 mdfrds, with pacfas of % 
mdtrda each, or of 32 mdtrda with padan of 8 mdtrda each. In these forms, the time-signatures of this 
Tdl will also vary (see pp, 39 — 40). In this way, there exists a fast from of Kdodli, consisting of two notes 
in a bar, instead of four short ones. This is called Addhd kdodli, as shown below: — 


Tdl Addhd Kaoali ( ^ITWT ). 


0 1 + 3 



H 

■ 1 


1..4- • a 

■J-rdr :]t1 


Its speed is faster. Another form of Tetdla, slower than Kdodli, is : — 



Tdl Dhimd Tetdld ( feJU )• 


0 M. M.J- 80 . 


1 , 






•ip:: 




This has also been shown at p. 37. It has also 16 mdfrds with 4 padaa of 4 mdtrda each, but it is 
slower. As this Tdl is difficult to perform due to its slow space, an easier Tdl called Pata Tdl is performed, 
and often converged with it. In Dhrupad songs (i, e. classical and serious forms of songs), the laya (tempo) 
of Tdl Dhimd Tetdld is very slow, hence very difficult to perform. To make it easier, each pada of Dhimd 


•For meanings of +, 1, 3, 0 &o. See p. 37; for Time-Signatures, as used bf the author see p. 39 ; and for Metroaome 
figures, see p. 40 ; also for value of each mdtrd in crotchet, quaver Ac. see p. 39. 
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TetMA is sub-divided into two parts, in one of which a tdl (see p. 36), and in another a phdnk is given. 
In this way Pata Tdl is formed. It has four padas, formed by the repetition of a tdl and a pfidnk as 
shown below ; — 


P(tfa Tdl ( qznra ) 

+ 0 10 M. M. J = 80. 



1 i ..... 

q- 

US n 


\\ "N fv K 

r-D ^ 

m "* '•f] 

f?n j 

11 1 -1 ' ■"1 ■ -■ 

' 

M M n 


r i • 




Tdl ArMthekd (^IfT^tliT). 


M. M. J -160 


4- 




qsT- 










^ T: 


0 


1 

• 1 - 

3 

0 

If: 




— 1 — 

prr: 

fe: 

I^Zfcd 

tizirlipd 



LzJ 


I 


In this Tdl, there is this peculiarity, — In it, the accents are displaced from the first notes of some 
padas, to the next or other notes, at the discretion of the singer, or in order to suit it to the words of a song. 
In all other respects it is a chaturmdtrik Tdl, a measure of four (see p. 34), some forms of which have 
already been illustrated. Other forms of accented parts of this Tdl have been given by the a\iother in Vol. I 
where it has also been shown, how, through change of accent, it is confused with other Tdls. 


Tdl Madhrnmdn 


M. M. j=160 


+ 3 0 1 


: — KT'-i- 



4^^ H 



zzz-^fi 

M 



• i . 




♦ 


This is a longer form of driidthekd, two dvartas of which form one of mad/iyavidn, but in the latter the 
accents are not displaced, and the sam, tdls and phdnk are different, from those of the former, as illustrated 
above. An dvarta of Madhyamdn is formed of 16 long or 32 short mdtrds. In the above example, (the 
rhythm of ) the Tdl 0 begins from the 3rd mdtrd of the 1st pada, which is a tdl. 


Tdls Thunyri, Chhepkd and Kdhdrva ( 8^, ) 

M. M. j-100. 


Thungri. 
+ 2 










Y- 


Kdhdrvd 




I dhidMke te |nd ka dhin.% 

j ^ fit « g » m w fvi I 


Chhepkd 

2 




I dhe ne nd te I ne te nd - k. I 
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These TAls are verities of kdodli, the only difference is in their accents, the sam of these being in every 
second pada. Thus in these Tdta, two pculas of 4 mdtrds each (half of kdodli) form an dvartet. Chhepkd is 
suited for dance, and kdhdrvd is the popular Tdl for the folk songs of Hindustan. The thekd bols (see p. 41) 
of both, are given above. 


Tdls Khemtd, Bhartaaud or Kduhmiri-Khemtd, and Dddrd ( ) 


Khendd M. M. *. = 80 
3 0 1 


Bhartamjd M. M. *—176 


Dddrd 






, -TtN" - iriJs 

~ir- -e— #- 


I 


^8-# - — e: 


I dhik nd \ dhd H td H 


I dhd qe ne 1 dd qhe ne II 


These are tertiary measures. An dvarta of Khemtd consists of 4 padaa of 3 indtrda each. The other Tala 
are mere varieties of Khemtd, in which, the accents being at short intervals, they consist of 2 padaa, with 
aam at every alternate pada. Bhartanqd or Kaahmiri Khemtd, and Dddrd are the same, the names only 
differing in different provinces. The only difference lies in their speed. The former is a little slower than 
Khemtd, while Dddrd is a little faster. Their thekd tmla have been shown above. For producing variety in 
drumming, Kdodli is often converged (see p. 43) into Khemtd by taking each pada (of 3 quavers) of Khemtd 
as a crotchet of Kdodli, two padas of Khemtd thus forming one pada of Kdodli. 


Tdl Arhkhemtd ( ) M. M.*=160 


1 ' 


+ ' 


3' 


0 ' 


if Si-V VrN f 

y)! 8 ; J-«=n 

^ t I fiT m m t fwj m m fw j m ii 


Like Khemtd, it consists of 4 padaa of three indtrda each, but it is slower, and (like Tdl drhdthekd) the 
accents in Tdl drhkhemtd are not on the 1st mdtrd. In the Thekd (normal) form of this Tdl, as shown above, 
with the bol, weak accents fall on the 1st and heavy accents on the third mdtrd of each padn. These are 
shown by single and double dashes respectively. In the Sanskrit alphabet, there are five phonetic groups 
of letters, named after the initial letter of each group, called varqa (W). Thus W ^ R ^ is A:o (^) 
vargn, ^ ^ ^ is /« (?T) vanja. In Hindusthani &o/.s, the fourth letter of a varga, a mahaprAna varna 

(Rvnnnr R’S),* generally represents a place of heavy accent. As the Sanskrit letters Z and R cannot be 
properly represented by Roman letters, the above bol has not boon transliterated in Roman letters. 

It has already been said, that a singer often introduces variations in the rhythm of a song (p. 42). 
One and the same song also, may be, and often is, sung in different TALS, and in this way one Tdl of a 
song converges into another. In the following example, the same (Bengali) song (in Devanagar characters) 
is shown both in Tdla khemtd and drhkhemtd. Songs in Tdl drhkhemtd, generally contain two varnaa 
(syllables , p. 47) in each pada, of which the 1st is generally laqhn, and the 2nd < 7 urM. In the course of 
variations, from the thekd forms, that are often introduced in the rhythm of this Tdl, in course of singing, 
a song is often begun at the last mdtrd of the phdnk, and strong accents (and a little rest) are introduced 
in the .sum, as will be seen in the following example, in which the accented varnaa are shown by 
single dashes. 


Tdl Arhkhemtd : — 


0 

1 

+ 

3 

0 

1 

+ 

... _■ N 

ei^ w 

1' * 

> > > 

0 0 0 

^ I 

! 1 

0 0 


r 1 

• 0 

j; 

J. 



r-i 







*In Sanskrit, the 2nd and 4th letters of the vargaa, and If R R Y are mahdprdna (aspirated), while the 1st, 3rd, and Sth letters 
of the vargaa and R R arc alpaprAna (unaspirated) varnaa (letters). 
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There is accent on the Ist varna, and on every third variia after that. By placing the 1st r(tnui in the 
1st mcitrd of the pada, the same song takes to Tdl Khenitd 

m Khemld ( ) 


0 

1 

+ 

3 

0 

1 


3 

! N 

1 ^ 

« 

N 1 

! I 

#. # 

r 1 

• • 

^ ! 

# # 


1 

j 


t'H 





5! 1 



In this way, by redistributing the accents on vanum of the words, of a song, amongst the tnd/rns of 
padatf, and thereby varying the accents of tlie iiidtrds (this is called singing in dr/i form), a song in Tdl 
Khcmtu may be sung in drk/iemtd. 


Tdl Ektdiu ( ) 
+ 30 1 


M. M. -J 138 


It is also a tertiary measure with 4 padas of three mdirdf^ each. The number of of the words 

of a song in a pada^ are more, (generally three), in Tdl Ektdldy while in KItrntfd and drlikliemtd, they 
are generally onei or two. Unlike drhkhemid, heavy accent falls on the 1st, and light accent falls on the third 
mdtrd in a pada of Ekldld^ and when there are only two rarnm in a pada of the latter, the 1st is (jurtf 
(of two nidtrd^) and the second larifflni (of one mdtrd, see p. 47,) while in drhkhonitd the Ist rnrna is ln(jhu and 
the second quru. For showing skill and variety, Ektdld is sometimes converged into three pada^ of 
4 mttfrds each. Where the number of varnaH are small in the padas, Ektala, in such cases, sometimes takes 
the form of drhkhenifd. Both these forms of Ektdld are illustrated below : — 


Varieties of Ektdld, 

3 0 







Tdl C/iautdl ( W.NI5I ) 

This Tdl, in different layas, and its thekd, paran, tehdi, and bols, and the convergence of Ektdld 
into this Tdl, have already been illustrated at p. 43. The thekd form of this Tdl is given below. It consists 
of 6 padas of two mdtrds each. The padas consist of, two phdnks and, including the sam, four tdls. Hence 
it is called Chautdl, which word connotes four tdls. This Tdl is suited for Dhrupad songs. 


+ 0 


Tdl Chautdl. 

0 3 
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VISHAMA TALS. 

The theory of Vtuhama Tdla and their time signaturefl have already been explained. The following 
illustrations of these 7V?/s will .suflice. T shall give only brief explanations where necessary. 

Tdl Jhampfdl ( Hifq?lT5l, ^ ) Tal SnrpMJddl ( ^^1^71191 ) 

M. M. J'=2()0 M. M. j^-l76 

1 + 2 3 


3 


0 






JhdmpUll, the most common form of Vin/iaina Tdl, has already been explained (p. 38). Surphdkfdl, as 
shown above, is the ordinary form of that Tdl. To make its laya (tempo) easier to play, or perform, the pmlas 
containing 4 mdtrds are subdivided, and phdvkn placed at every third mdtrn of these padns, and nurphdktdl 
has then the following form: — 

Surphdkfdl, easier form. 

+ 0 2 3 0 




Tdl Jaf ( ?ira ) 




Tdl Dhdmdr 


M. M. J 
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= 208 


( WWK msf ) . 

M. M. , 
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Dhdmdr and Jdt are the same, only the groupings of their padas are different. By slackening the 
speed of Jnt and making its padm longer to suit Dhrupad songs, Dhdmdr has been formed out of tbe former. 
Both of them can be inter-changed with each other, in coxirse of performance. To keep up the time of the 
lengthy 5 7ndtrd padas of Dhdmdr, portions of these lengthy padas (tdls) are used as phanks. These phdnka 
have been shown above, without subdividing each long tdl into two bars. 


Tdl Posld ( ql^T ) . 

M. M. 1^=208 
+ 2 


Tdl Tent ( ) . 




I ^ l^_.D 

8~ ^ e e l fl 

As Thuvgri is half of Kdodli, in SAM A Tdl», so Postd is half of Jaf, having mm at every alternate 
pnda. Teot and J(d are similiar in every respect, both having dvarfas of 14 mdtrds, with alternate padas of 
3 and 4 mdtrds each, their only difference being, Teot padas are slower, and songs in this Tdl contain larger 
number of rarnas, and its sum is preceded by a pada of 4 mdtrds, while songs in Tdl Jot begin with the sam. 



M. M. 
0 


I _ 


= 112 






Tdl Jlmpak ( ) . 

M. M, J=100 
1 2 • 0 - 

i 4 rfciJ-ezez 


Tdl Ard-Chantdl ( ) . 

M. M. J-96 
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The dvartas, of each of these Tdh, contain 7 mdtrds, divided into 3 or 4 padas. Their speed and tlie 
groupings of mdtrds within padas, and places of sam are different, as shown above. Boopak is half of Teot 
but slower in speed, and the padas of Teot containing 4 mdtrds, are subdivided into padas of two mdtrds^ in 
Boopak’ Songs sung in Teot can be drummed in Boopak Tdl, and vice versa. Uatdds (virtuosos) sometimes use 
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the place marked-^ as a phdnk and not as snm, in Ronpnk. To indicate its dual character of sf//yi and phCink, 
this place has been marked with the sign-^ in the above illustration. This double capacity docs not exist 
in Teor(X where the mm is not used as a phdnk, otherwise its rhytliin is the same as that of Uoapuk. TiU)t is 
however faster, and hence suitable for songs with smaller numbered ranins within putltts. By slackening 
the pace of Roopak, and subdividing its pada of three mdlrds, into one. of 1 matrd, and another of 
2 mdtrd9, and thereby dividing the dvarta into 4 padas ArdcJumtdl (smaller chautdl, lit. having 4 /d/s) 
has been formed out of Roopak. Says the author, (at Vol. I ch. XV, p. 19:J), “Hindi SOngs are not 
bound by any“ hard and fast "'rules of rhythm. Songs in Rdopnk are sung by tisfdds (r//7//o.sns) in 
drdchautdl, and vice verstr. Anlcltaufdl is suitable for Dhrupod songs. To suit its slow speed, and to make it 
easier for performance, a variety oi drdchautdl is formed by subdividing its 7 nvitniiK into 14. and by using 
the 3rd mdtrd of the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th pur/os, as places of phdnk, thus : — 


Ard-Chanfdl 
2 0 3 


(another variety) 
0 4 


f .. 



^3 
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Tdl Pa nch am saodr i ( Tng ) 


M. M, 
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This y’(?i is of 30 Htd^vis divided into two of 3 malms, followed by six pailas of 4 wfiV/'d-s each 
altogether eight padas, with sain at the 3rd pada, and phanks at the 4th, (ith, and 8th pndas, and besides the, 
tdls at the rest of tho padas. 

The above are illustrations of the thekd of forms of SAMA and VISHAMA Tdls, ordinarily in use in 
Hindustan. The author has mentioned some more verities, and has given more detailed theories of 
construction, and t/JcA'd to/s of all these 'Ai/s in Vol. I. Some &o/s have aleady been exemplified at pp. 43~ 
44. In the above illustrations of Tdls, a pada has sometimos been shown, in comltinations, of quavers or 
semi quavers, in order to suit these thekd, hols of Vol. I. Most of tho Tofs shown above, will be found 
illustrated in tho music of tho present volume. Besides these, the author has mentioned in Vol. I., some 
more difficult Tdls, which are sometimes performed by musicians, to show off their skill. As these rare Tdls 
are neither pleasant, nor illustrated by music in this Vol. II, I have not shown them here. 

Liberty In rhythm, in Indian Music. It has already been said, that, Hindustani songs 
are neither bound hard and fast to any Tdl, or tho rhythm of a Tdl, nor are they expected to be sung, or 
accompanied by drums, by skilful singers, and players, to any set rhythm. While singing or playing on 
stringed instruments, the performance is generally enriched by change of laya (p. 33), and by introduction 
oiparans (p. 42). On this account* it is often difficult, not only to a foreigner, but even to an Indian, not 
very skilful in the art, to recognise the Tdl of a music from actual performances. It has already been 
said (p. 35 ) that accents of TALS are not prominently shown in singing. Indeed! to conceal 
the rhythm while singing, and thereby to make it difficult for the accompanying drummer to recognise the 
Tdl, and thus to put him into confusion, and similiar practices by the drummer, are considered very 
• meritorious by artists, but such practices often lead not only, as already said (p. 42), to the singer misleading 
the drummer to false steps, and vice versa, but also to, as described by the auothor (at Vol. I. Ch. XV 
p. 196), wrangles between the singer and the drummer, necessitating the presence of a qualified 
third party, for controlling and checking them. 

TALS, suitable for SiTAR, and for change of laya. Change of laya has already been spoken 
of. T&le, other than Kdodli, (and other varieties of Tetdla or Tintdl), and Chautdl, are not suitable for 
change to slow, moderate, and double quick layas, as the latter are the only two classes of Tdls, whose 
parts are divisible by two, and multiples of two. Ektdld, converging as it does, to other measures of four, ia 
also capable of such divisions, and therefore, to change of laya. As constant change to vilambit and doun 
layae, is the life and soul of aitdr playing, Tdts other than KdoAli, Chautdl, and Ektdld are not used in 
this (stringed) instrument. 



About Indian Musical Forms, Expression, and Some Technical 

Terms Used in Gita Sutra Sar. 

Many musical terms, and methods of Indian music, have already been explained. Of the others, 
including the technical terms used in musics of this volume, equivalent European names will be given, 
wherever practicable, in the body of the musics, and those not so dealt with, will be explained here along with 
the descriptions of some of the Indian Musical Forms, the peculiarities of which require some explana- 
tion. With these Forms I am going to deal with next. Musical Forms have largely changed, in different 
ancient periods, and many modern technical terms are used in quite different senses, from what they 
signified in ancient times. In ancient Sanskrit texts also, even in one and the same book, the same word 
will often he found to be used in different technical senses, with relation to different subjects,— g.< 7 . 
vitrmi, moans syllable (p. 47). This word has been used in ancient Sanskrit books on music, in the sense of 
performance of particular combinations of notes (1). In that connection, St/idyi Varna means 

a single note performed in a broad and detached manner (2). Sthdiii Varna, has been used in this sense in 
Chapter I of Sawjila-Jintndkar. That chapter, and a portion of Chapter II, deals with Gdndliorca (»IW), 
or Miinja Saiujila music of celestial origin, and classical music (3), while in Denhi 

Saiujila (^1 i. c. provincial music, and music of human composition) which music, is dealt with 

exclusively in chapter IV of that book (4), by iJhiiyi suuira w) is meant, the note on which a Ildija 

rests, and on the basis of which it passes to and fro, to other notes (5). Sthilya (9ITm) for Denhi music 
of the same book, means a part in the body of a Mya (6). Sthdyi in modern Hindustani music, means 
the first (and introductory) section of a lidgn. In Bengal, this first section is generally called Aathdyi (sn^). 
I shall next deal with the meanings of a few Forms, and of some technical terms of Modern Indian Music, 
with occasional references to their ancient meanings. 


MUSICAL FORMS 
Of Modern Hindustani Music. 

St/iAyi, Antnrti, Sanchdri, Ah hoy. WIT, Wft, WHt»T) Like the divisions in European Music, 

into, Introduction, Prelude. Periods, Sections, Figures, Coda &c., a complete Indian melody has four sections, 
(tuk or kali dh&yi, antard, naiichdri, and dhhoij. Ordinarily, an Indian melody has only two sections 
silidyi, and anfnrd. Sthdyi, as spoken above, is the first section. It introduces the melody, generally with 
tones of the lower and middle octaves, and a few of the upper octave, and it shows the nature of the melody 
by developing it. After repeated performances of Sthdyi, the melody is further developed in the next (2nd) 
section, culled Antard which generally begins with the middle sd (see p, 9, foot note), then rises to, 

and continues awhile in upper ad, and then in some cases goes to some more higher tones, and then descend- ' 
ing to the tones of the Sthdyi, it end.s and is united with the Sthdyi. Sthdyi ii again repeated, and thereafter 
the melody passes to the third section, called Sanchdri (lite passing, or moving section). Sanchdri, taking 
up generally the upper ones, of the tones of the middle octave used in Sthdyi, descends therefrom to the low 
tones of the lower octave (in case of vocal music, as low as it lies within the compass of the singer). It then 
ascends to higher tones and ends in the middle sd. Sanchdri is then repeated, and Abhog is performed, just 
after Sanchdri, without repeating Sthdyi between them, as is done after Antard. In Abhog (from bhoge 

(1) Sangita Jtatmlkar (Poona Edition 1896>97 A.D.) I, vi, 1. (8) thid. 1. vi. 2. (3) ibid. IV, 1-4, and Ealltnatha's oommentary. 

'.See alao ibid. II ii, 1-3, and VI, 341, and comm. (4) ibid. IV, 1-4. (5) ibid. III, 188 et seq. (6) ibid. Ill, 95, and comm. 
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which means gratification with repose), the melody generally ascends from the middle .sr?, and, passing 
through some tones of the higher octave, descends and ends in some tone of the middle octave. If so liked, 
Abhog is repeated, and after dhhog^ sthdyi is again repeated, and the melody is completed in stluhji. For 
long continued performances, the whole thing is repeated again and again, and variations are introduced in 
the course of these repetitions by change of Inya (p. 33), of rhythm, and hy introduction of cross-rhythms 
(p. 38), td7i, bdnt^ &c. Tdn^ bdnt^ &c. mentioned here, will be described later on. 

It will be seen, that in all the above sections, middle .sd (p. 3 foot-note) is the basis of the lower, 
middle, and upper octaves (1), and the ascensions and descensions of notes take place, in all cases, on the 
basis of this middle sd. The reason for this is, as already said (p. 16,) that the middle sa fs the tonic 
or key note of all scales and modes of modern Indian Music. In ancient Indian Music, 
this was not the case, but in that music, the rise or fall to higher or lower octaves, was on the basis of the 
anad swara (2), and for variations with graces and ornaments, especially in the case of D(\si 

Music (3), including variations, by moving to and fro in ascensions and descensions through conse- 
cutive notes, this was done on the basis of the sthdyi swum (4). Not only sd, but for a ])articular 
Rdgtu or other classes of music* other notes also (from amongst the notes of tlio mode of tlie Ix^dgu), could 
be its ansa, or sthdyi swam. 

UstadI (or OstadI) melodies, An Indian virtuiiso, i.c. an expert singer or instrument player 
is called a (Wdf/, ?/.s7drf, /crz/dyriZ or kdindf. Ordinary types of melodies, such as ftiunri theatrical 

music, are looked down upon by those nstdds, as not befitting their dignity, and there are mainly three typos of 
songs or melodies, called ostddi {usiddi, or kdlndti) songs and melodies, which can claim this exalted position. 

These three types are : — Dhrupad, Khcydl, and Tappd Z^T). They are detailed below. 

Dhrupad, Kheyal. Of the throe classes mentioned above, Dhrupad songs and melodies, are the 
more exalted, grave, noble, and classical. Dhrupad is more extensive, and slower than KheydL Thus 
Dhrupad songs contain larger numbers of varnas, (i. e. syllables), within the padan of its 7 W/h and the slower 
rd/s, — Chautdl, Dlidmdr, Surphdktdl, Jhdmptdl, Teot, Ardchaufdl, Uanpak, Dhi tndfctdld, and l^umhatusaodri, 
are its suitable Td/s, and mnV/nnf/r; (also called pdkhodj) is the convenient drum, for acztompaniment with 
Dhrupad. It is considered incomplete, unless a dhrupad includes (full) four sections, sthdyi, antnrd, sanchdri, 
and dbhog. While Kheyal, being shorter, and faster, contains generally two sections, .sthdyi, and anfard, 
and occasionally 3 or 4, but in these cases, its third and fourth sections resemble the (//zVo/v?. The faster 
Tdh — Kaodli, Ardchautal, Madhyamdn, Ektdld, TeoU and Jat^ are the suitable Td/s, and Tahtd (including 
6/?d/yd and iuWd see p. 41), is the suitable drum of KheydL When AT/zc/yd/ is sung broadly and slowly, it is 
difficult to distinguish it from Dhrupad, but it is then recognised from its own particular Tala, spoken above. 
Every section of Dhrupad must have, at least full four dvartaH of the Tdl, while a section of KJwydl may con- 
tain less. When the Sthdyi (1st section) of a Kheydl contains full four dvarlaa and its Tdl is slackond in pace, 
it becomes indistinguishable from Dhrupad. It has already been said, (p. 58) that the faster Tdla, such as 
Kdodli See., being slackened in pace, have given rise to the slow jf’d/s, such as Dhimd Tufdld &c. Sirniliarly 
the Faster Tals of X/zez/d/ might have been produced from slow Tals of Dhrupad, by a contrary 
process. Kheydl, being fast and short, admits to a large extent, Tdu (fll^. explained hereafter), and Gitkdri 
i.e., slurred staccato), but these have not much scope in Dhrupad, as the latter is slow. In Dhrupad, 
on the other hand, there is a large field for bdnt, change of laya {p.p. 33, 43), legato, portanicnto, tremolo, and 

(1) Indian Music generally, recognises those three octaves only. 

(2) S. R. I, vii, 31 — 32. The ansa-awara was also the predominant note, henoo it was also called Vddi (ibid.) Vddi (spelt 

there Bddi) l^as already been mentioned (at p. 21). (3) Vest Music has already been spoken of at p. 64, there spelt as Deahi. 

(4) S. R. Ill, 188—190. For practical illustrations of developing, several Rdgaa, on the basis of their athdyi awaran, in tho 
Kinnari VinA, see S.R. VI, 331—398, and for aimillar performancea on the Vanaa (jlJf, Bengali flute, see ibid. 668— 

779. For these performanoes on the Vind and Vanaa, Sthdyi Swara and Qraha Swara have been used in the same sense (fl.R.VI, 346, 
and 674, ^allinatha*s commentary). The above references are fromi the edition of complete Sangita Ratndkar, by Sdrangadeva, 
with the commentary (named JTa/dmdW) of Kallindtha, edited hj Mangeaa Rdmakriahna Telanga, Ananddaram Fresa, Poona,^ 
1896—97 A. D. The meaning of the abbreviations used by me would be obvious • a. g. 8. R. I, vii, 31—32, means Chapter 1, Prakaran 
(i. e. Sub«Chapter, or Section) 7, verses 31 to 32 of the above edition of Sangita Ratndkar ; 8. R. VI, 323—330 means, verses 323 to 330 
of Chapter 6 of the same book. Slmiliar abbreviation! will be need hereafter, e.p. 8. R. VI, 346 Commt. will mean, the above- 
mentioned commentary of Kallindtha. on verse 346, of Chapter 6, of above book. E. V. will mean Rdga-Vibodha Ac. 
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other embellishments, especially the grace. As, unlike Dhrupad, Kheydl freely allows, ad libidum passages, 
performed ex tempore, with Tdn, and Gitkdri, it is called Kheydl, which literally means whim. 

Tappa (Z’HT) comprises lighter forms of music. It is faster in time than Dhrupad and Kheydl. 
Tappd contains two sections, Slhdyi, and Antard, and most of the Kheydl Tdls, can be used in Tappd. 

Thunrl ( 5 ^^)* Songs sung in the Ildgas used for Tappd songs, and in Tdls Addhd-Kdodli and 
Thunri, are called Thiinri songs. There are varieties of Thunri. Those sung in Tdle Khemtd, Kdhdrvd, 
Dddrd dec. arc called Khemtd, Kdhdrvd, Dddrd Ac. songs, respectively. In Thunri songs there is much 
more freedom of the singer, for introducing variations and arf libidum passages, than in Kheydl or Tappd, 
There is another peculiarity of Thunri. In it, even in one section Uthdyi or antard) different Rdgas are so 
beautifully blended together, such as Rdga Bhairavi, or Sindhu, or Pilu, or Lum, or Vehdg, with Khdmbdj, 
and for this purpose, and for other variations, there are such transitions to different Keys, thereby modulat- 
ing to thdts. other than the prescribed thdts of Rdgas, (although this is generally unknown to the singer), 
that the song does not appear to be in different Rdgas, but in one and the same tune, and in the same thdt. 
The author (at Vol. 1, ch. x, pp. 86 — 87) has related, that on account of the abovementioned variations 
and freedom, in Thunri. songs, there is great scope in it for entertaining, and Thunri singers, both male and 
female, though not so well trained and skilled as Ustdds of Dhrupad and Kheydl songs, do often entertain 
a unsophisticated audience, better than the latter. The author has also said, that on account of the 
unorthodox method of blending of different Rdgas oven in one section, and of singing these Rdgas in 
unorthodox thdts, Thunri songs and Thunri singers are not only not liked, but they are often despised by 
Ustdds. But, the author is of opinion, that there Is high scope of improvement of Thunri songs by 
evolution, on account of the abovementioned freedom in it. The author (at Vol. I, ch. xvii, pp. 220 &c.) 
has exemplified, and analytically shown, the abovementioned peculiarities of blending of Rdgas and 
transitions, in Thunri songs. 

GuinakSi Gazl. a class of Kheydl songs, in Persian or Urdu language, and in "Tdl Ektdld 
only, in which the word Gul (flower) predominates, is called Oulnaks, e.g. the Kheydl song, gul gul 
khdndd. Gazl is an Arabian word, meaning love poems. Oazls are Mahornmedan folk songs of Tappd 
type, and in Tdl Postd only. They have been imported from Persia, and incorporated in Hindustani music. 
When composed in Persian and Urdu, they are called Gazl, but when composed in other languages of 
India, they are simply called Tappd. Gazl poems are generally long, and on this account contain two, 
three, and oven four Kalis (sections). The Tappd song gar ydr na ho, is an example of Gazl. 

Rekta ( Rektd, an Arabian word meaning poem, or song), and Rubai types of songs in Persian and 
Urdu languages, are exactly like Guzls in tune, the only difference being, that the poetical compositions of 
these songs are different from that of Gazl. 

Sargam. Singing a i?d.f/o, both in Tdl and tune, hy 8olfa~ing, is caWsA Sdrgam. Com- 

positions in {.solfa) notation, without either the words of a song, or syllables of teldnd, meant for singing by 
solfa-ing, are also called adrgam. Some portions of a song may be, and are now and then sung, in sdrgam i.e, 
by sol-faing instead of with the words of the song. In India, the general practice in Sdrgam is, to utter both 
the snddha and vikrita forms of notes, by their suddha sol-fa syllable names, sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. In 
actual singing, however, the suddha {i. e. natural) and vikrita (i. e. sharp or flat) notes are sung differently, in 
their proper pitches. The special solfa signs for, and pronunciations of, vikrita notes given in G. S. S., are 
innovations introduced by the author (of G S. S.). 

Telana. Teldnd or Te/cnd is vocal music sung by^ or portions of a song, sung 

by, such syllables as nd, der, ddni, dim, tdnd, tom, telend, dldlid, loom &c. Some words in some phrases of a 
song, may also be replaced by singing with Teldnd syllables. The author (at Vol. I, Ch. X, 
p. p. 84—85) says, that the practice of Teldnd singing has come to vogue in Hindustan, due to dirth of 
good compositions (with words) of Ustddi songs, fit for Dhrupada and Kheydls. By tracing its source, it 
can now be found, that 7V;/dnd originated from Tena/ca of ancient Indian music, which was sung by 

repeating the syllable tena (S. R. IV, 260 and commt.). S. R. says that tena was derived from the word tat 

which word, in such phrases as oni tat sat^ tattvamasi ^ TTWHfir) indicates Brahman 

(mn^) or the Supreme Being, and thus the word tana, in tenaka, expressed and indicated (in ancient 
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Indian Music)» welfare and blessing (S. R. IV, 12 — 13, 17 — 18). Hindusthani tcldnd is exemplified in 

the practical examples of music of this volume. 

Trlv®t is a vocal music in three kalis (sections), one of which contains the words of a 

song, another, teldnd syllables, and the other, the bols of drums, such as dhd-dltd trrr-ketc &c., all of 
which are sung in Tdl^ and also in tune of a Rdga^ As it contains these three sections, it is called 
trivat (sanskrit three), and trivats are generally sung in khetjdl type. Song (jhari paid chhniuu is 
an example of Trivat. 

Chatupanga is also vocal music, containing, in addition to the throe kalis oi trivat 

mentioned above, a fourth kali^ in sdrgain. Chaturamja is also generally sung in klua/dl type. 

Ragamala In Rdfjanidld, a single song is sung in ditloronl Rdtjds in its different 

kalis (sections). This can take place in all typos of music, such as dhntpad^ khvinV. or tappd, 

Taloher A vocal or instrumental music, in which differont sections are performed in 

different Tdls, is called in Bengal, Tdlphcr. 

Pravandha (m^). A song, which is sung in different Tdls in different kalis (sections) is 
called by Hindustani ustads, This is only largely used in types of songs. The author 

could not ascertain why the above, was called pravandba (G. S. S. Vol. I, Ch. X, p. 84). It is now 
apparent that the above pravandha, is only one of the various classes and types of ancient prnvandhas. 

Ancient Pravandha. A human composition (S. R, IV, 3-6) of music, hound by rules for the 
number or Dhdius (wg) or sections * that it is was to include, and also by the rules for the 
particular number, nature and form of its amjas iSW) i.e.. component parts, mentioned below, was 
termed in ancient Indian Music, pravandha (S. R. IV, 5 — 6). A pravandha had two or more of the following 

* Unliko modern Hindustan!, sthdyi, antnrd, sanchdri, dhhog divisions into sections, mentioned before, the sections of ancient 
pravanrf^a®, which were collectively called (qig) were ;—il) f/fif/rd A a (HST’?) the preliminary or introductory dhdtu 

(section) (2) Meldpaka which word indicated joining, so called because, this section, united udgrdha with the next socliun, (3) 

Dhruva meaning certain, so called because this section was to exist in every pravandha^ (4) Abhog 

section, the dictionary meaning of Sanskrit word Abhog being paripurnnIA >• <-'• completion (S. It. IV, 7 — 8, and 

commt.). In some varieties of pravandha there was a dhdtu (section) named antard appearing between dhruva and dhhog. (S. li. 
IV, 9), and in the examples in S. R., in which this antard dhdtu is mentioned, there is no meldpaka dhdtu (section). A pravandha 
might be of two sections, udgrdha uviddhruva\ or having dhhog with these two, of three sections; or ^\i\\ meldpaka and these 

three, of four sectioris. In oases of antard also, there were not more than four sections, as antard and meldpaka, did 

not exist simlutaneously. The theory of application of this antard, like most other ancient theories dealt with in 8. R., are 
distributed over several hundreds of verses in 8. R., and unless the olassificationH and varieties within classes, and their theoriea, 
as given in S. R., be properly grasped, it will bo very difficult to form an idea of these subjects, and the statements in 8. R. 

will seem to be contradictory at places. 1 give below the theory of ancient antard dhdtu as given in 8. R., with a view to give 

an idea of the treatment of subjects in S. R., as well as for the propose of oomparing the applications of ancient antard dhdtu 
with modern Hindnstani antard kali (sootion) which has already been spoken of (at p. 64.) 

Amongst many main classifications of pravandhae in 8. R., they are divided into the three following principal classes, (I) Suda 
(^^), (2) Alisanarayd (3) Viprakirnd (S. R. IV, 22). The Suda class is divided into two sub- 
classes, suddha-Suda, and sdlaga-Suda 8* K. IV, 312), each having several varieties {ibid. 23,315.) and the 

theories of these varieties and their sub- varieties are given subsequently to their uddesa >- indicated theories of 

classifications, (in S. R. IV, 33—180, and 315—360). S dr angadeva Buys ihut antard dhdtu {or ueotion) \h Been to exiHt,\nbdlagasuda 
class of Rupakas (rupaka, as mentioned here, is another name of pravandha, 8. R. IV, 6) only (S. R. IV, 0, and examples of 

^these varieties are given in S. R. IV, 333 &o). But Panchatdleswara pravandha, which le a variety of dliaansrayd class 

(S. R. IV, 24—27, at 26) is said in its theory (in 8. R. IV, 254—261) to contain antard dhdtu (ibid. 260). Kallindtha expluine this 
apparent anomaly In S. R. by saying in his commentary, that the word antarah at that place in S. R. {ibid, IV, 260), moans 

either the next section, or it means antard dhdtu, and if the latter interpretation be accepted, Kallindtha continues, in spite 
of the rule to the contrary viz,, **antard dhdtu is seen amongst sdlagazuda class only, (8. R. IV. 9)'* mentioned above, the existence of 
antard dhatu should be accepted from the evidence of actual text (3. R. IV, 261 commt.) In commentary to above rule, in S. R. IV, 9, 
commt., Kallindtha says, that Sdrangadeva, means by that rule, that antard dhdtu Is seen to exist in practice, amongst 
pravandhaa of the Bdlagazuda class on]j, and Sdrangadeva, lathe opinion ot Kallindtha, means thereby, that that rule should 
be followed in practice, in spit# of exlstenoe of text-book rules to the contrary. As regards rules and theories given in S. R.. it should 
be understood that in 8. R. Is glTon, as Sdrangadeva says, in oondenstd from, the pith as it were, from the voluminious writings 
of many ancient authorities on muslo named by him, and others not so named (8. R. I, I, 15—20). In the text, Sdrangadeva 
hue named at plaoes, some of these anoient authorities, at other plaeee, he has eimply said “ others say " and in many places without 
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six angas (S. R, IV 19—20), and a pravandha might or might not be in Tdl or any rhythm {ibid, 21). 
Each dhdtu or section might be formed by different avgas, or one sort of anga might be repeated in 
different dh&tu» (sections), or seperate dMtus of a pravandha might be formed of separate angas. The six 
angas of pravnndhaa, as detailed in S. R. IV, 12-18, were 

(1) Swara (^), which were similiar to modern s&rgam. 

(2) Biruda these were bols^ of MhalA * type of instruments, abounding with 

syllables hd hu &c. (S. R, VI, 792 — 793), resembling human exclamations {ibid, and 

S, R. IV, 200 and commt.). 

(3) Pada (^J5) i.e, musical compositions with words, whether in prose (e.f/. as mentioned in S. R. 
IV, 250) or in poetry. 

(4) Tanaka, which has already been explained, 

f5) patnh (mz:) /. f?. ancient fto/s, composed with syllables formed by special consonants, for 
special ancient avanaddha vddyas. or drumming instruments, and for special cjhana-vddyas. 
or solid instruments i.e. those played by striking of solid parts.t 

giving such references, he has embodied their writings in his text* SArangadfiva has also given in his book, his own opinions 
and observations from actual practice, as well as, the opinions of contemporary authors, and has also mentioned contemporary 
practice. Unlf^ss all those are differentiated, 8. H. will appear to be anomalous at places. 

The abovementioned word aAlaga in sAlaganuda. says KallinAtha. is a corruption of the word chhAydlaga 
which moans, containing shades of, or resembling, suddha or pure forms (soo S. R. IV, 312 and commt.l. Modern Hindustani RAgas are 
alBO popularly divided Into the three (snfh) Suddha i.e. pure or unmixed, (?) 6Mlanfca (^TSI^) or a R&ga 
formed by mixture of two pure RAgaa^ (3) Sankirna or containing mixture of three or more Rdgaa (G. S. S. 1., viii, 53.) 

This modern word sAlanka is derived most probably from the ancient word aAlaga, the corruption ot chhAydlaga. 

* These were metallic wind instruments, with wide ends, and played by the mouth at the narrow end, similiar to 
trumpotSi but RAhalAa were straight, about three cubits long, having no keys or holes on its surface, for playing notes by stopping 
with Ungers (8. R. VI, 792^793). Similiar instruments called KAhala met with amongst musical instruments of temples 

of Orissa and these in curved formt called aingd (fijJT) <.c. horn, resembling buffalo horns in shape, are seen now and then, ac- 
companying street kirtana song parties of Bengal. These KAhalas and metallic aingds are, however, nowadays only played 
occasionally, at the whim of their players, without any reference to the rhyme, or tune of the music, which they accompany. 

1 1 have already spoken of some ancient systems detailed in S. R. &c. PAtaha are detailed in Ch. VI, of S. R. Some of 
the ancient methods, and technical terms mentioned there, and in other parts of S. R., are met with now and then, in books of 
Sanskrit literature, but these have not properly been understood, even after tho printing and publication of S. R., as Sangita 
Ratnakar appears to bo abstruse at places, to a modern reader. With a view to help interested readers in seeking from S. R. similiar 
ancient musical terms, that they may find in other Sanskrit books, including those on general literature, and also with a view to 
explain some technical terms and systems, which are widely used and referred to in tho above, and other chapters of 8. R., 
tho meanings of which can only bo had on reference to a wide range of that book, the following description of some of these 
ancient systems is given below. 

Th*ro w*re four varieties of v&dyaa (en?!l) or musical instruments (8. H. VI, 3— 6),— (1) <a<a (a?l) vAdya or stringed 
instruments i,e, different varieties of ancient vinda, (2) aushira v&dya, t.e, instruments with holes, or perforated instru- 

inentt, such as vanaa, kdhala, aringa (^w) or horns of buffaloes, sankhn (siV) »■ .e. shell of that name. Sec., (3) avanaddha 

i'Adya, or those, whoso ends were bound with leather i.e. various ancient drumming instruments, such aspa^a^a, 
mardnla (which was also called T/twraja and mridanga S. R. VI, 1024), dhakkd, karatd, dunduhhi, vert 

(q?,V. Wf)) &o., which were placed by hand, or kona •tlo'r. or by both. Danda and 

kutlupa were also the names of those konas (S. R. VI. 914), which were sticks (with handles formed, of cloth and 

wax, for purpose of playing drumming instruments, S. R. VI, 822), two for both hands, or only one stick for one hand, (4) ghana 
or sold instruments, siioh as fd/a or small cup shaped cymbals, similiar to modern mandirda 

kAnayatdla larger, and flatter shaped, cymbals, similiar to modern karatdl ghantd (^SSt) or bells, 

kahudraghuntikd 1 fiEVrr), which was also called ghargharikA or ghargharA VVO), •'**>« beU,. tied to a 

string, i.(i. modern ghungur 1“ 8. R, Ch. VI, is detailed the size, structure, materials, and use of these varioua- 

ancient instruments, and also of varieties of sotne of these Instruments. 8. R. Oh. VI also gives the pAlAh (qTZTl), kastapMAh 
(V^QTZTOj talapAlAh (SijniTZT! S. R. VI, 820, 825, 836) i. e. bols in syllables formed by combinations of espeoial oonsonanta. 
for espeoial druiiiming instruments,, as well as various compositions with hols, bearing sepecial ancient names a. g. Jati. Old. 
Gajara, Rigoni, Upasama, (qfk, ^fri, JjaiT, isqsiw) & 0 . These Jaft, Old meant for drumming, were called 

Vddyapravandhaa and they are detailed in S. R. VI, 943—1016. Pd fd t.e. espeoial 6o/a with ay] lablei composed^ 

with especial consonants for various ghana vddyas, i.e, for oymbals, &c. are also given in S. R. Oh. VI. 
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(6) Tdla, Le. one or other of the various ancient rtulnja or Z(2/s (S. R. IV., 18). These ancient 

are detailed in Ch. V. of S. R. 

A pravandha had, as already said, two or more of those six antjas, l^ravandhas varied by having: 
different numbers of anpas, and also having the same number of the same amjas, they varied by having 
different forms and types of these anga^. In S. R., Ch. IV, called pravandha-adhydua is detailed the theory 
of various classifications, and numerous types and varieties within classes, of ancient prartuidfins, A 
modern Rdga^ and the abovementioned Trivat^ Chaturangih Ruganidfa, Tdlpher, Tclunn, Pnirandha See., all 
come within the definition of ancient pravandha. 


*Anciant Talas. In S. R. Ch. V is dotailcd various ancient mdrga (i.e. of celestial oriKin, or classical) and tinti (f.c. mundane 
or provincial) Td/a with descriptions of their rhythms, illustrated by signs, for /tif/AM. f/wr//, and p/ufa 1 . e. short, 

long, and very long, time-units, respectively, in case of mdrga Tdls, and an additional druta '’o*’y short time unit In case ot 


de&i TAls, (S. R., V. 16, 236. and commts). The time taken for uttering five laghu aksharab i.e, five short vo welled syllables, such as 
ka cha ta ta pa was said to be the measure of one mdtrA of mdrga TAla (S. R., V. 16 and commt.) hut for dosi Tdls this time 

measure might bo a little more, or less, to suit particular music, c.< 7 . time required for uttering four, or six laghu nkftharnH might be the 
measure of one mdtrd for some desi music iu dcai 7dU (ifcid. V.. 16, 235—236, 261. and commts). Thus, similar to that of modern Indian 
Music there were no scientific measurements for time-units, but simply rough timo-measiiros, for 7'd/s, of ancient Indian Music. 
With the above time-values of nidtrda, there were the following fixed proportions for laghu guru, iSto., in both ludrga and dosi TdU, 
Laghu was one mdtra ; guru was twice laghu ; pluta was thrice laghu, and druta was half of laghu • i.a. druta was half mdtrd. and guru 
was of two mdtrdH, and pluta was of three mdtrds. Kesidcs this ordinary meaning of mdtrd which was the same as that of Modern 
Indian Music, the word mdtrd was used in some particular senses for particular purposes, e. g, differont hand movoinents (already 
mentioned by mo at p. 36) for beating the time of were also called mdtrda V. 12), and tbo word mdtrd also signified 

a subordinate part in the rhythm of a piece of ancient Indian Music, consisting generally of a complete unit of a Tdl (S. H., V, 21, 
and commts., S. R.. V, 80—84 illustrations). Amongst different ancient systoniB of claNsificatlons. of Mdrga-Tdla (mentioned in 
S. R., V, 17, 43—46), the main classification of Mdrga^Tdls, as adopted by Sdrangadeva, were principally two ; (I) ('harhehatputnh 


'»lJ'ol»wcre chaturasrah having four, or multiples ot four, units, und (2) dhilchapiitah 

which were tryanrah three, or multiples of three unit*. But unlike the numbor of units counted 

within a pada (each pada is shown as a bar in practical examples in O. S. 8., as already spoken of by mo at pp. 37— 3H, 54) of 
Modern Indian Music, the abovo-meiitionod units, for these ancient trippic, or quardruple classes of marga T/llua, were the pddna, 
themselves. Excepting in the prototype JathAkaharah varieties, mentioned below, in other varieties of independent 
m&rga Td/s, all pddas were of equal length, and each pdda consisted of 2,4,8, or other multiples of two mdtr/i.t, but not uneven 
matrda. This was not so. in the case of den TAla, and also in mdrga Tdl, and rhythms, formed by combinations of iiidopondont 
mdrga TdU, or In fckondo varieties of these independent mdrga TdU. In these oases unequal pddaa, i.e. pddaa of different 
timo-lengths, within a unit of a Tdfa, or rhythm, were possible. I have already said, that the main division of chachchalputah 
and ehdehaputah classes of mdrga TdU. was that adopted by Sdrangadeva, out of many other ancient systems of classinoatioii 
detailed In S. B. V. 43—46. Those other systems, recognised TVlfs having unequal pddaa by khanda procosTs 45), and also 

Tdfs having 7, 9. 11. &o.pdiosfi6id. 44). According to some of these ancient versions of classification, dcsi-7'd/s might also be .said 
to be formed by combinations of, or by khanda subdivision of. Independent mdrga TdU (ibid. 45, 46). These ancient pdda subdivisions 
were similiar to modern pada subdivisions within an dvarta (oallod dvrilli In ancient music, S. K., V., 47 ; I. vii, 63 65 oomrat.). 


Khanda process consisted in varieties being formed of a single Tdl, by subdividing pluta &c. of that Tdl into shorter 

time-units of guru. &o., and again •ubdivldlng these gurua &o. Into laghua &o. Sdrangadeva has described the process by which 
several varieties of a single Tdl might be formed by different combinations of the abovementioned subdivisions of pluta, guru, &c 
of the Tdl, up to their mlnuteet subdivisions into druta (8. B., V, 314-316, and commt.), and ho has also explained by ancient 
methods of mathematical calculations, how tboueande of varieties of the original independent TdU might be formed by that 

Tooese (3 B . V, 317 405). From these cslculations it should not be inferred that all these thousands' of varieties of Tdh 

Mtually existed in praotloal music. These calculations, and similar oaloulatioDS. in 8. B. I. iv, 32—70. and in B. V. I. 44—54 and 
oommts.. for hundreds of thoueande of varieties of Kuta-Tdnaa »• «• performanoes of oombinations of 7, 6. 5. 4, or lesa 

nnmbeis of swaras (tones) not in regular sequence, but In irreguUr order, 8. B. I. iv, 32), all these ancient calculations, include, naahta 
(•W), ti d dtiift f fT (^1^), khanda-meru ilV) o»l«ulatlone. which were anoient processes of methometical oaloulatlons, 

to oaloulatione for permutation and combination of modern algebra, and each anoient author, with a view to help hie readere 
explained in his own way, these anoient methods of oalcolatlon. From these oalcnlated numbers, and aimllarly from the oalonlationa 
for 3W different oomblnationa of eeven notes in reguUr order. oaliedAramas (fRIf), in B.B.I. iv, 19—20, and of 153 vikritia U. 
iihnngni from the atiddf id forms, of tbo eeven independent vikratd-jdtU (as distingulehed from the eleven mixed vikritd-jdtia 
In 8. B. I, vH, 8—16), oaleulatad in & R. I. ▼«. 3—7 and oommU, and the calouUtiono for hundreds of Mela 
then popularly oalied also fAdfa (iflX B.V. III, 1 oommt). which were, ancient generic thdU) in B. V., Ill, 8-25 and 


i • 
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Tho author of Gita-Sutra-Sar, has explained the nature of other forms of Hindustani Music, such as 
Juffttlhandii, TapkhinjAl, &c., in Ch. X of G. S. S., Vol. I, but as these have not been practically exemplified 
by music, in this VoK II of his book, I have not repeated their description here. 


oommtB.. It should not be inferred that all these varieties actually existed in contemporary, or more ancient, practical 
music. These calculations were merely for ascertain in^ the theoretically possible varieties. Thus, Somandtha has used 
only 23 Afelas (i.r. generic thdts) for purpose of Rdgas in his book (R, V., Ill, 25—26). Similarly from tho general rules of 
(as given in S. R., J. vii, 1—2) and from the general rules for both suddhd and (including primary and mixed 

vikritd) Jnlk (given in ibid, 17—29, 34—46, 52—53, 58—60), and the general rules for the seven primary vikritd.Jdtis (as 
mentioned in ibid. 3). and tho special rules for tho seven primary vikrild-Jdtis given simultaneously (see S. R. 1. vii, 79 oommt. 
near conclusion) with the special rules for the seven suddhA^Jdtis (in S. R., I, vii, 61 — 79) and from the rules for the eleven mixed 
viicritd-JAtis* (given in ibid. 9—16, 80—108), it will be seen that only some, but not all the abovementioned 153 vikriliH i,e. departures 
from suddhd forms, have been included in the vikritd-Jdti^. In this way, although Sdramjadeva has given calculations for hundreds of 
varieties of desi TVl/s (in S. R., V, 311 — 405) he has named, and given the theory of the rhythms of, only 120 (iftid. 252) 

in S. R., V, 237—309, out of numerous dasi-TdU {ibid. 237, 252 commt.) leaving out others, as unimportant (ibid* 310). Some of these 
dcsi Tdla had varieties, each having a distinct name. Thus, ton varieties of Manthaka Tdl are mentioned in S. R., V, 276 

(of which the rhythm of four varieties are detailed in S. K., V, 276, and of the other six varieties, in S. R., IV, 335 — 338). 
Of these, tho metro of one variety, named Mantjala (Manthaka) Tdl, as mentioned in S. R., IV, 337 is bha~gana (WJTV) 
i.e, — w (ibid. IV, 57). Many of the abovementioned 120 dc.si Tdla shown in S. R. as distinct Tdh with distinct names 

would bo considered as one and the same 7'd/ in modern music. Thus Pratitdla (S. R., V, 244. N. B. here in tho printed 
book, tho reading *Pratipdlakah* is incorrect), with metro 00 (ibid. 281 , sign O moans druta) would be considered, in modern 
music, tho same 7'd/, as the above-mentioned variety of Manthaka. Similarly Aditdla which was also called 

Rdsatdla (Kmfm) with metre (one laghu, ibid* 260), and L'katdli Tdl, with metro, 0 (i. e. one druta, ibid. 289) 

would not be considered distinct Tdh in modern music. Similarly Kudukka (^TSWl) metro O 0 w w (tbid. 273), would 

now bo considered the same Tdl, as ancient Trivangih having w' 'w metro (ibid. 275). In modern 

Indian Music, all these would be considered the same Tdh, varying in speed only. In this way, the four varieties of ancient 

Kanhdla (SR^T^) Tdl, each having a distinct name, with metres OOOO — •; wiw (ibid. 287—288) 

would bo considered in modern Indian Musio, as difTeront panins (i>. variations in rhythm) of one and tho same Tdl, of five 
mdtrd<i. Besides these druta, lagfiu, guru, nnd pluta tiuie.units, some desi-Tdh, had one or more v*/4was visrdntia 

rests, embodied in their metres. The tlmc-valuos of these rests have been explained (in S. R., V, 260—261 commt.) by the 
commentator Kallindtha. In the above illustrations, I have shown guru, laghu, and druta by—, and 0 signs respectively. In S.R., 
the metres of both mdrga and desi Tdh have been illustrated by signsi and in the printed book especial signs have been used for this 
purpo.so. According to ancient systems, as mentioned by iS'dranpadeva, for illustrations of rhythms, the sign for laghu, vraa one riju 
upright line i.e* sign I). that for guru, was one vakra (^^ 1 ^ t . e. crooked) or curved lino (S. R., IV, 54— 55), and for Tdh, 
besides the above signs, pluta was represented by a line with three curves, and druta, by a small circle (S. R., V, 255—257 and 
comtnt ) Besides those, a special sign was attached to the above signs, to indicate the abovementioned virdma, or rest, that 
was incorporated within the metre of 258). I shall now speak of mdrga-Tdla, which as already said, according to 

some authorities, were tho parents of all other Tdla. 

Marga Tala. The primary mdrgd-Tdla in aocordanco with the classification adopted hy Sdrangadeva, as already said, 
were chachchatputah and chdckapiitah. Duo to its subdivision into even units chachchatputdh Tdl was called Jugma (gwi, 
S. H. I, viii, 21, commt., V, 43), and also Jngrnnka (^li. ibid. V, 32). Similarly for being uneven, chdchapntah was also termed 
ojah tihifi. V, 37, and commt.]. As already said, the even and uneven natures of the above Tdla signified, that these had 

even or uneven numbers of pd laa, Shatpitdputrakah was also termed Uttarah, and Panchapdnih 

S. R., V, 22—23) Tdl, and another Tdl named Udghattak Tdl, were varieties of tho chdehaputah class {ibid). 

Every Mdrga Tdl mentioned above, had three varieties in each. These varieties were:— (1) also called 

Ekakalah, (2) Dwikalah, (3) Chatushkalah. The word Jathdksharah (gmwi:) literally meane exactly as the letters, and 
the rhythms of tho Jathdksharah varieties of the abovementioned, and similar other Tdla, were the same as that formed by the 
scansion of the laghu, guru, and pluta syllables of the names of these Tdla, ae indicated by general rules for laghu and guru 
of Sanskrit metres, and especial rules for pluta for particular Tdla. Sarangadeva has given the rules for laghu and guru 
syllables of Sanskrit metres in S. R., IV, 53—54. Those rules are similar to those already mentioned by^me (at pp. 47—4^. Special 
rules for '/apA./i and (/uru syllables of the Prdkrtf a language, for purpose of metres, have also been given by Sdrangadeva (in ibid*K 
IV, 55—56). The rhythms of the Jaf A varieties of the abovementioned Tdfs which were indicated by the abovementioned 
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Raga (wO* I have freely used the word JMija. and most of the music of this book, arc in one or 
other iJdf/ffl. This classification of Rdga is a peculiarity of Indian Music. Like that done in S. R.. R. V. &c., 


rules for laghu and guru of Sanskrit metres, and by the special rule uf the last syllabic of rharh< hitt)>nt,ih brim? plula (S. H.. V., ISi 
and of the first and last syllables of Shatpitdputrnkah being plnta {ihid. 22), were as follows: — 


Jiif.hnk»hara Charhehatputah 0 0 ^ /» Iv.. V. 18). 

.. -Chilchapulah ill i<J 

„ — Shntpitilputraknh, ... ... p / f? tj I p (S. U*., V. 2J). 

-I'ifr/hnftah, ... ... t; ./ f/ (//»*(/. 2:i). 


The plnta, fjuru, and l<tfjhn. time-units, Ih'we boon shown above, by .signs />, tj, and /, respiV't i\ ely. In the printed S. K.. 
besides the ancient sign | iV. an upright line, for la<jhn, e.special signs have been iist'ti for plufa and tjuni in the illnstration.s. 
(N. B. there are errors in the printed S. U. In the illu.straiions by signs of some of the a))t»vemenlii.ned 7V//s, and of other '/‘d/s 
and rhythms also, in S. R., Ch. V.) These typical rhythms of the Jathdkaharuh variety, exactly as indicated by the syllable.s, 
were in use only in some forms of very ancient music, c.*;, iypxv.Al Jutf.Akshara^Pnni haf i'nn/i it. r. ShatpxtApntnikah) rhyxhm wixs 
included in the rhythms of the different varieties of Madraka Apanhitaka and other forms of very ancient 

vecal music (See S. U., V, 79 4 S 4 , 9S — 108, which worn collectively called fourteen tfilAni (S. U., V, M)). Kxoopt in the.so 

rare instances, in very ancient forms of imi.sic, the typical Jathdksharah rhythm of the dnlJnWshnrnh variety, were not indicated 
by that variety of .'/’d/s, but, for practical purposes, the Jathdksharah variety, geiieraliy indicated the tolal md/ids, In each TAl 
of that variety. Thus, Jath<ik»har(i-Pauchapdttih {i.o. Shatpitdputrakah) indicated, for practical purpose's, 12 mdlrds^ divided into 
six pddas (C|T^) of one gum, or of two laghns, each. This will be found cxeniplilled in the variations of Tdl I*a nr hnpd nth , WUx^iruiod In 
Sddji—Jdti^ in S. R. I, vii, 61—65, and in et. seq.. The Jalhdksharah variety was also called, Ekaknlith variety, and in this 

connection Sdrangadeva says, that a /ru/d was one (//i/*// (S. H., V, 19), In that connection, Snruuiptdrrtt also says, iJirikafah- 
chachchatputah had 8 kalda, Dwikalah chdehaputah had G kaliU (ihid.)^ Dwihahih-shtiipitdpntrnkah hadJ2A’f//ds 25), and 

the kaldm of the chatuiihkalak variety of each of these Tdh, were twice that of the Ihvikalnh variety (ihid. 20. 23), 
and there were two knlds in each pdda of the Dwikalah. variety, and four knld» in each pa da of th.e rhat nshkatah variety 
20— 21J. Each /ca/d, of lhc.se Dwikalah, and Chatushkalah varieties, was of one ils rqnivalent, tw«) laffhii nidtras). 

Sampakkeahidkah Tdl wiis another nidrga Tdl, derivcil from shatpifdjuitrakah (ihifl. 21). The metro of tlio 

Jathdksharah (oT FJkakalah) wuTicty of Sntnvakkeshtdkah Tdl, according to general ruIe.H of taghn and guru syllables, and the 
e.spccial rule of its initial and final syllables being plnta (ibid, 24), was p g g g p {Hid, 21 25.) Some other v.ii ieties also, ol the above 

mdrga Tdls, arc detailed in S, R., V, 26. 

The metres of the Dwikalah and (Jiatushkalah varieties of the abovrmenli.med Tdls, (a.s 

illustrated by Sdrangadeva) are shown below : - 

Dwik ala- Chachchatputah — — -- — 

„ —Chdehaputah — 

„ — Shatpitdputrakah — - 


Chatuahkala Chachchatputah — • — - — — — — ; f Dial ash ha la— Chdehaputah 

— ; Chalushkala-^Shatpitdputrakah -- 

— The metres of Dwikalah and Chatushkalah varieties of Udghaitah, and Sam- 

pakkeahtdkah Tdls, were exactly as of these two varieties, of the original Tdls, from which they were derived, viz. of Chdehaputah 
and Shatpitdputrakah TGspeotivcly {ibid 25), In the above illustrations, similar to that done for illubtrations of metres (at p. 48 &o.), 

,the sign — has been used by me for guru i.e, for a two-mdfrd unit. 

* 

Kala The time-unit, in the above cases, was a kald, and its value as already said, in these instances was one guru, Kald 

lit. meaning a paft, parcel, or a sub-division, meant for purposes of Tdls and other rhythms, a unit measure of time (»S. K. 
I, vii, 65 oommt.) The subdialsional part taken as this unit, and its time-value, was different in different cases. Thus, In the above 
varieties of Tdls, a Kald was a subdivision of a pdda, and its value, as already said, was one guru {i,e. two mdtrdi). The four varie- 
ties of silent, and four varieties of sonorous (t.e. producing sound) hand-movemeDts, already spoken of (at p. 36) were colleotively called 
(8. R., V*. 4 and 6). These hand-movements were generally intended for beating ihs Kalds (le. /faM subdivisions) of 
Tdls, and other mdrga rhythms. Jfor purpose of metres, of Mdiraild varieties of pravandhaa, which were measured by mdtrds 
(S. R., IV, 94) each was a subdivision of the (whole) metre, (that was fixed for each of those varieties of pravand/ias), and the 
value of a iniM, in these eases was one fapAu, i.e. one mdtrd (8. R., IV, 63). I may mention here that these iifdfraiMs (lTT8r9T)f 
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the author of G. S. S., has not classed as R&ga^ and Ragims, but has termed all of them as Rdgaa. 

detailed in 8. R., IV, 94--10«\ were md/rd varieties, out of the four varieties of ElA pravandi^as olassified by iSdrani^adeva 

{in ibid, 52). Ndra/i{/c/deva has also named and classed, other varieties out of innumerable varieties (t5td. 131) of j^/d, in accordance 
with different versions (in ibid, 40-51, 129-131). This ElA was a sub-class of Suddha-Suda {ibid. 312) class of prar.’dnd A as {ibid. 22—23). 
'£hi 9 Suddh a Siidu cl&Bfi of pravandhan, have already been spoken of (at p. 67). Besides these special values of TiTa Id for special 
varieties, of (7/?d/f/a) TAla, and pravandhaB, each /CalA was equivalent to a pAda (the same as a bar of European music) in the 
four varieties of inArgaa, detailed in S. R., V, 11—15, and a KalA was of one, two, four, and eight wAtrAa respectively, in these four 
varieties of mArgaa (ibid, 11) These mArgau^ detailed below, were ancient classifications for variations of rhythm. Another ancient 
system for variation of rhythm, was, by classes of gitis, detailed below. In these gitiB each KalA was of 2, 4, and 8 mAtrAa (and 
also of 12 7/id/ras, if syncopated bars of ardha-mAgadhi giti be taken as one kalA). Groups of notes, similar to those for 7d/s, 
in other cases also, p. 7. in the AlankAraa were called KalUt These ancient i4/(Z7{/(:dras were embellishments formed by 

particular combinations of particular notes, or formed by onOi two. three or more groups of notes, each of these groups comprising 
one, two, three, or more notes, peculiarly juxtaposed with each other, in each vaiiety of AlankArn. Each of these groups of notes 
in an w4/anA:dra, whether consisting of one note, or of more notes, was called a A'a/d (3. R., 1. vi, 11, 12, 23 &o.) Several varieties 
of ancient AlankAraa are detailed in S. R., (;'h. I. prakaran vi, and in R. V., I. 57—81, and in other ancient books, such as In Sangita- 
PArijAta &o. Each of these authors, differs, however. In detail, about the names, descriptions, constituent parts, &o. of different 
AlankAraa. and also about the total numbers of AlankAraa, 

Cv 

Marga ' A/drr/a as already said, was an ancient system of classifying variations of rhythm, including those of TAls, 

A 

Ancient music recognised four MArgaa (HT^) ways of performing rhythms. These were (1) Dliruva (VTQTO’ Chitra 
VArlikah or Vritti (4) T)ak%hina mArgas. In those mArgaa. a KalA was of one, 

two, four, and eight 777dfrds respectively (S. R., V, 11). Each KalA. in these cases, was, as already said, equivalent to, a pddaofan 
ancient Tdl. or a bar of Modern European Music. The mAtrA measures spoken of above, of mArgaa. signified laghu time units (S. R. V., 
16), and also special hand-movements, termed, as already said (at p. 36) mAtrAa. each having a name. These names were DhruvakA. 
Sarpini (VW, &c. Two especial ones, out of these eight mAtrA hand inovements, were especially allotted for beating 

the rhythm of Chitra mOrga, four were especially allotted for vAriika mArga. and all these eight, for beating the rhythm of, 
Dakshina mArga {i e. {nr i\mh\g the mAtrA time-units of the KalAs, in the cases of each of these mdr^/as). These are detailed 
in S. R., V, 11-15. 

GitI as already said, was an ancient system of classification of rhythm. Giti also included special formations of sylla- 

bles, and variations in speed, as shown below. Those Giti classifications were very ancient, and there were four varieties of gitia, or 
types of singing songs. They were ^fAgadhi. Ardha-MAgadhi. SambhAvita, and PrithulA 

gitia (S, R., 1, viii, 16). SArangadera has described two separate versions of classifioation, for each variety of these ^tfis. These 
two classifications, according to the commentator were (1) PadAsrita «• e. based principally on rules for 

pada (q^i. c. words, or phrases), and (2) (AlAsrita based principally on 2Ala {ibid. 20—21 oommt.) The 

following is the 1st version («. e, padAsrita classification) of these four gitia as detailed by SArangadeva, In this version, in MAgadhi 
giti, a pada (1. e. word, or phrase of a song) is sung in vilambita laya in the first kalA. the same pada together with the next, is 
sung in madhya laya in the second kalA, and both these padas, together with the third pada, is sung in druta laya in the third kalA 
{ibid, 17—18). Ancient Indian Music recognised the abovemen tioned three varieties of layaa only. They are detailed in S. R.i V, 48. 
These were similar to layaa of the same names of Modern Indian Music (already spoken of by mo at p. 33). SArangadeva has 
given two ancient versions of (the paddsrt'/a) Ardha^Mdgadki giti* According to this first version, each of the first two padas 
is followed by its final half (syllables), and in accordance with the above second version, each of the first twopadas (is not used singly, 
but each) is once repeated in course singing, in {padAsrita) Ardha-MAgadhi giti (S. R., 1, viii, 19), as will be seen from the examples 
quoted below, (from S. R., I, viii, 18—19, illustrations), which include each of the above two versions. 


MAgadhi Giti, 
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Though attempted, the word Rdga has not been properly dclined. Thus, JliXga has boon called a inodo, 
mould, melody type, but none of these terms, correctly defines Rihjn^ and correct dofinition of tho word Rii(ja 


The reading of the Ist. kalA in the above example of MAgadhi giti as given in tin* printed S. K. 1, viii, 17 — IS Ulus., is Incorrt'.’.t, 1 have 
given above, its correct reading, from s. c. S. K, Cal. I, vii IG-*!? illnstratloii. 'rhe above are typical example’s of music in notation, 
as illustrated in b. R., in which, in the generality of instances, single long Vi)wellod notes, or groups of two (as in above) <>r three (r.g. 
in 8. R. II, ii, 28 30 illustration) short vowelled notes represent one ttiiu*>iinit of 7(1/, or of rhythm. In tho above, and in (‘x.iiiiples 
of songs with notation, illustrated in S. R. generally, each kalA is shown liy a bar. In tho above examples, according to commentator 
Kallinditba each ktilA is of four {laghu} viAtids (S. IV. J, viii, 17 — 18 eoaitnt.) ami each time-unit t»f a kalA is one mAfru The three 
kaldA in tho above example of Mdgndhi gift are, as already said, in tho three varieties of layns. lu’iice these three /v'n/ds are also 
illustrations of the three /aj/ns. Tho repetition of words, or sylables of words, as (’xomplificd in the above illustration.s of Artiha- 
71/d^ad/^i should not be found fault with, as, acc’ording to Kullindthit^ repetition of words, or of s\ llablcs of words, are sanctioiiotl 
in tho recitation of Vedas {ibid. 19 comnit). 

This (pa(/dsrt7(i) class of Sambhdvifd iind Vrithntd had, says i^drungddi'Vitt small numliers of words in ttbe /rn/d.s of), 

the former, while largo numbers of words were included (in the AYf/ds) witliin the tnusur of the lattiT. and (///m (» #*. long vowelled) 
syllables abounded in the words of Sa mbhdr itd giti^ while laghit (». c. short vowelled) sylIal)los :iboiindoil in the words of Pr\ihuld 
giti iibid. SArangadeva has illustrated both of tlu*m by examples. While tb'tailing the theory of the other (i. r. tnldsrifit) 

version of the abovcMnentioned four varieties of gitis, Sdrangadevn ^ has given the theories of the first iwi», in terms of ancient 
technical names, which is difficult for a modern reader to comprehend. It can (visily be a.ssumcd, that In using these technical 
terms, and technical language, SCirangadttva had followed more ancient texts. He has given tho explanations of these technical 
terms In subsequent chapters* 1 shall give here, brief explanations of that technical language, and of tho.so tcclinical terms, and shuw 
thereby what those ancient gitin .signified. Sdrartgadara says, “According to another vsrsion" (hy tliis ho dilTerontiatcs pitdd.srifii 
gitifi previously spoken of), “if after two gums of J athAkaharah Jugmu^ (■ha-gamt** (the^reading liero, ill S. It. Toona, 

I, viii, 21, is incorrect, of which the correct reading is as given in /7n(/. e.omml.., and also in s. r, S. K. t’al. I, vii, 20) 

“is performed, to which, then, eight 7tidtrds are added, and all those are timed, beginning with" (hand-movements of) "U^hitrn-mdrgn 
for each of tho first two** (which are) *'gurus^ of Juihdkuhara Jugma^ and ending with tho eight tuAlrtU (hand-movoments) (tailed 
Dhmvaka dec., of Dakshina-vidrga, then it is called Mdgadhi gitV' (H. R. I, viii, 21--22). •'When to tho third’* (which isi *’lttghu* (in 
the rhythm) “of" {Jathdksha/'ah) *'Jugma, half of Chha^gana is combined, and these are timed by tlio first two and tho lust two" (out) 
“of the** (eight varieties of ) “md/ras" (i. c, hand-movements), “then adding oiiimuuI a Imlfol** (that i*hha-) **gana to plitfu'* (i. «.) 
to three mdtrds), **the latter are performed by timing them with tho eight * (hand movements named) Dhruvaka (Src., and also with 
the last two'* (of these eight) “performed twice" (comprising altogether twelve 7U(ltras or hand movi’inents), “then it is culled Ardha^ 
Mdgadhi** {ibid. 23 - 25). Jaihdkshara^Juguia (i. e. Chachchalpiitah) TdU has already been explained (at p. 71), and from its rhythm 
it will bo found that tho first two are gurus and the third laghu* The eight hand-movements called lad/rds, named Dhruifnka, 
ftSarptni, &o., and their allotment in each of tho 7ndrga8, have also been spoken of (at p. 72). In the above descriptions of gitis 
CAa-pana, and have been mentioned. (Janas, sa dotnWed hy Sdra7ignd(iva, were of two classes (1) f^(jr«n*f/n//(i 

i. e. those based on varna, or syllables, (2) Mdtrd~gana (?iraT»n«r) « c. those liasud *»n nidtrds (S. R. IV, 51). Tho former, named 
by tho letters mu, ya, ra, aa, ta, ja, bha, na, are detailed in 8. R. IV, 57, and their values and 

scansion, mentioned therein, are the same as those already mentioned by me (at p. 49), in connection with Sanskrit inotros, in which 

each of these letters, is also called a gana. Thus, via-gana signifies throe gurus, or . Sdrangadeiui hns applied theso 

varna^ganaa \xi Xho Oanaila ▼arieties of Eld~pravandhaa (detailed in S. R, IV, 6(> 93). Mdtrd ganas, each of which 

were also named and represented by a letter, are detailed in* S. R. IV, 63 — 65, and of these, chha, pa, cha, ta, da 
v»nir, ?nnir. ?fiiv) were of 6, 5, 4, 3, 2 laghu mdtrda respectively (8. R. IV, 65. N. Hero there are errors in tho illustrations 
by signs. In the printed 8. R). Applications of these mdtrd-ganaa can be found in tho Mdtraild varieties of Eld-pravandhaa 
(which variety has already been spoken of by me at p.p. 71-72.) 

By applying the above meanings of the technical terms, in the abovementionod descriptions of gitia, we get, for rhythm of 
{taldarita) Mdgadhi giti, two gurua, followed by cha^gana or four laghua, followed by eight mdtrda 1 . e. eight laghu time units ; and 
for Ardha^Mdgadhi giti, we get, one laghu plus half of Chha-gana, i. e. half of 6, 1 . e. 3 laghua, totalling four laghua, 
followed by pluta ue. time unit of three mdtraa, plus one and a half of chha-gana 1 . c. plus 9 laghua, totalling 12 laghii time-units 
' in the suoceediDg portion. Bereft of these technical terms, and depicting guru time-unit as a minim, and laghu time-unit as a 
orotohet, ihe^rbytbma of the above-mentioned two gitia, in European notation are 

(Tdldarita/ Mdgadhi giti, (TdldariU) Ardha-Magadhi giti. 

The iliniDg of tha above Mdgadhi to. described, hy Sdrangadava, as quoted above, as beginning with, chitra mdrga for 
eaoh of the flret two and ending with, eight mdtrd hand-movementi of Dakahina mdrga for the last eight (laghua). This 

algnlfled,* aeeor&g to oommqntator Kailindi/aat that aaoh of the first two gurua of this Mdgadhi, were to be timed by the two 
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is not possible. Exact definition, thus not being practicable, 1 shall briefly describe here what is and what 
is not connoted by UAijn. A ROun is not a mode, in the sense of thdU for, although each Rdga has a thdl 

(special) mdtrd hand-iuoveinenlii of chitra mdrga^ and the next four laghuu were to be timed by the four (special) mdtrd hand- 
movements of VArtika indrya^ and the last eight (laghus) were to be timed by (all the) eight vidtrd hand-movementa which are fixed 
for Dakshina-rridrya (S. R. I. viii, 21—22 commt.) Similarly, in S. R. 1. viii, 23 — 25, quoted above, the timing of the first four 
{laghu) nidlida of Ardha-irnhjadhi^ was directed to be done by the first two, and the last two, totalling four, mdtrd hand-movements, 
and the timing of the last twelve {laghu) wdtrds of this Ardha-Mdgddhi, was directed to be done by all the eight, mdtrd hand- 
inoveinentH, together with tho last two, of these eight, twice performed, comprising altogether, twelve hand-movements, for this latter 
part of this r/iVf The nhovc examples of these two are in Jugma or Ckackchatputah Idl, They may, Sdrangadeva says, 
similarly he, in other TAU (ihid, 25). It will bo seen, that each of the above illustrations of these two gifts comprises two dvrittis (i. e. 
dvartaH) of Jathdiccsharuh (or Ekukalah) chachchatputdh 'Jdla, and each contains variations from the strict Jathdkaharah rhythm. 

About this (/d/dsrifa) version of the other two gifts, Sdrangadeva says, Sambhdvitd giti is in Dwikalah variety of Tdi, and 
in vdrUka mdrga^ and it abounds with guru lime-units, and Prif^uM giti is m C hatmhkaloh variety of Td/, and in Lakshina 
mAnjUt and it abounds with laghu time-units {ibid. 25.) 

Variations of rhythms in JATIS.— It will be seen from the above, that the pluta, guru, &c., strictly according to Jathdk- 
sharah or Imikalah &c. varieties of C hachchatputah, have not been kept up in the above varieties of gifis, but, similar to that dona 
in niodoni music (as mentioned at p. 39), pluta, and guru have, in places been subdivided into laghus. Similarly the laghus, and 
gurus, strictly according to the above (idld^rita) varieties of Afdgadhi, Sambhdvita and Prithuld gitis, as mentioned above, were not 
always kept up in practical music, as will bo apparent from their practical application in JAtis, shown below. Jdlh as already 
said, were ancient classilications gitaa (for meaning of ancient gifn, see p. 35). Besides rules for gra^n, &c. notes, and of 
other characteristics, of Jtlfi, each JAli had ts fixed mdrga Tdl, and also fixed number of Kalda of that Tdl. 

Different Jd/ts, however could be in one and the same 7'd7. In the theory of each Jdti, Sdrangadeva has mentioned, the number 
of Kald'i of the Tdl, fixed fur that Jdti in accordance with Lakshina mdrga (S. R. 1, vii, 110), and in the practical example, for each 
Jdti, he has shown the number of Kaldi according to that mdrga. Ho says, that, although not specifically mentioned in the 
theory of every Jdti, the three mdrgas, — (Chitra, VdrUka, and Lakshiha, the three gitia, — Mdgadhi^ Sambhdvitd und Prithuld, 
and tho three varit‘tie.s of its own Tdl, v'vA.—JCkakalnh, Dwikalah and Chatuahkalah, are applicable In each Jdti (S. R. I, vli, 109), and 
that, when a ;dfi is pcriorined in VdrUka mdrga, then tho number ot kalda would be twice that of (the numbers oi kalda of) 
Oakshina mdrga (ss incntiuiied in the theory and illustration of each jdti), and also when that jdti is performed in chitra mdrga 
then the nuiiiter of kalds would be twice that of tho abovementioned VdrUka mdrga (ibid. 110— Hi). Thus, in the theory 
(simultaneously given, as already said at p. 70) of {suddhd and vikritd) Sddji-Jdti, Sdrangadeva has said, that there are twelve 
kalda, each {kald) being of eight highua, in this Jd^f (S. R. 1, vii, 65). Barangadeva has also said that Panckapdnih \a iho Tdl 
of this Jd/t, ana he has also especially inent ioned for this ./dfi, that all the three, viz. Ekakalah &o. varieties of this Tdl, and 
tho three abovementioned varieties of, nidrgaa, and gitia are applicable in this Jdti (ibid, 6L — 65). In the practical example of this 
Jdti, given with a Sanskrit song, with its muxic in tho same form of notation, as that already mentioned and quoted, for gifts 
(at p. 72) there are 12 kalds, each of which ts divided by a bar, numbered, and placed one below another. That illustration, accor- 
ding to commentator Knliindtha, is in Dakshina mdrga, with each kald of 8 mdtrda (eight laghua), totalling, in this case, 12 kalda, 
tho whole comprising two dvrittia same as modern dvarta, see p. 36) of Chatuahkalah Panckapdnih Tal, and that 

illustration is in the typo of Prithuld giti (S. R. 1, vii, 63 65 commt.). It has already been said, that according to Sdrangadeva, 
(including in this ./d/i, as specifically mentioned in its theory), tho abovementioned three mdrgaa (i.e, ways of singing) &o., were 
applicable for ouch, Jdti, and this hinging in difforont u/drgas, says ATaf/tndffia, could be done, at the will of the singer (ibid. 110 
commt.) Thus, Kallindilia says, in performing the abovementioned music of Sddji-Jdti, in VdrUka mdrga, Kalda of 4 laghua each, 
instead of, of H laghua vuch, are to be formed ( ill commt.), making altogether Kalda, thus comprising four dvrittia of 
Dwikalah Panchapdnih Tdl, and then it takes the type of Sambhdvitd giti (ibid., and B. R. I, vii, 63—65 oommt.) In the same 
manner, according to in performing the above t/df< in Chitra mdrga, Kalda of two laghua (i.e, of two mdtrda) each, 

are to be formed, by subdivision of the above, making altogether 48 Kalda {ibid. Ill commt.) in which case it wjiJl be in 
Ekakalah— Panckapdnih, and will comprise eight dvrittia of that variety of the 7'dl, and in that case, it will be in Mdgadhi 
giti typo {ibid. 03 -65, coiiimt., Ac 111 commt.) 

KALAS OF EKAKALAH A.g. In the above illustrations, the rhythms, htriotly in accordance with the theories of the 
gifts already mentioned, and of the Ekakalah (t. c. Jathdkaharah) Dwikalah, &o. varieties of Panchapdnih (t. e. Shatpitdputrakah) 
'rdl, have not been followed in detail, and each Kald of tho Dwikalah and Chatuahkalah varieties of that Tdl, instead of being 
formed of 2 and 4 gurua respectively, as mentioned in their theories ( already mentioned at p. 71 ) consists, in the above illustra- 
tions, of 4 and 8 laghua respectively. From this, it may easily be inferred, that, for practical purposes, to suit thS exigencies of 
particular cases, variations in detail, within the rhythms of these giti types, were allowed, and also, similar to that done in modern 
music (as shown at p p. 39—40), variations, by subdividing pluta and guru, into laghu time units, within kalda, and pddae 
of Ekakalah, Dwikalah, and Chatuahkalah varieties of (mdrga) Tdlaa, were allowed In practical music. It has alreany been 
said, (at p. 71) that Dwikalah and Chatuahkalah varieties of a Tdl, contained two, and four kalda respectively, In each pdda, 
and that each of those kalda was of one guru (time) unit (S. R., V, 19—21). In tho performance In chitra mdrga (way of singing), 
of the above illustration, the Tdl is Ekakalah- Panchapdnih t. e. Jaihdkahara-Shaipiidputrakaht and each dvritti of that Tdl, 
in that case, comprises six A;a/d8, and each of these kalda is of two laghua, which are equivalent to, one guru. Thus, in the above 
instance of Ekakalah variety of Tdl, each l^aldisofone gtira. Thus, for exigencies of a particular music, each pddo, of the* 
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(mode) of its own, yet several may have the same thdt (3iz), and haviiiK the same thdt, they differ 

in their characteristic forms, and in other special peculiarities of their own. A Rdtja also does not signify 
a particular tune, for different specimens of music, of a may differ in their tunes although all of them 

may be connoted by, and may come within the characteristics of the same Rdga. Tdl is also not fixed for a 
R&ga, Unlike the case of the antique types of music, as spoken below, no Td! is rigidly fixed for a modern 
Rdga. In modern Indian Music, a Rdgu may theoretically ho in any 7(2/. Thus, different tunes and 'IWls 

Ekakalah variety could consist of one kald, each of this kalA unit being of one guru, which was similar to the two and four 
kald units respectively, in each pdda of the DwikaUih and Chatnshkalnh varieties. This explains the signilicanco of the 
term Ekakalah which literally means, having one kalA, According to commentator KuUindtha, the term kntd, in the names 
Ekakalah, Dwikalah, and Chatushkalah, signified a time-length of one guru (S. Jt. V, 10 commt.) 

It will bo seen that the aboveraentloned three varieties of mdrga TdU, viz. Ekakalah, Dwikalah, and Ehatuakalah and the 
three varieties of mdrgas, viz. chitra, vritti (or vdrtika) and Dakshina, and the throe varieties viz. Mdgadhi, Sambhdviid and 
Pn7/iM/d, of related to the same thing, viz. variation in rhythm, similar to what is done by, subdividing semihrevos, minims 
&c., into crotchets, quavers &c. and I'lce versa, in European Music, and by variation of rhythm, arnl parau ^Stc. (as sliowii at 
pp. 42 &c.) in modern Indian Music. It may he said, by comparison with those modern methods, that much of these ancitMit 
classifications ot Ekakalah &o. varieties, and of mdr(/as and (/iVis, were redundant, and inoonsl.stoiit at places (c,f/. alriot Mdgndhi 
giti, and typical Jathdkaharah rhythms not being practically kept up. as shown above, in Sddji Jdti), Before blaming ISdraiupidvra 
however, for this apparent inconsistency and prolixity, one should remember that all these olassifioations and theories, wore 
included io the text books of various antique periods, more ancient than that of Sdrangadera, and much of th(?HO ancient systems 
and theories, were no doubt current in Sdrangadeva'n time. Sdrangadeva, as already said (at pp. 67 -68) had condensed the systems 
contained in the writings of these more ancient authorities, and had amalgamated with those ancient theories, contemporary as 
well as his personal, theories. This am ilgamation was done no doubt, for the ptiri)08e of reducing the bulk of his hook. It will he 
seen that the abovementioned three varieties, of (mdrga) Tdls,o{ mdrgas, and of (/rfr.s, had special application in the ancient ./d/tjt, 
which were classiBcations, of very antique periods, of gitna. 

Rhythm rigidly fixed In Anelant Indian Mualo. Similar to that, as already shown, of each .M^i, as olassiliod 

by SB.raiigadeva (in S. R. i, prrtfcaraa vii) had a fixed /wdrflfa Td/, and fixed numbers of kalds. The numbers of kaldn, however, 
differed, as already said, in different (or ways of singing), and several .M/is also, had common (mdrga) Tdlu. The ancient 

forms of imisic termed ATapdfa snd ATayz/fta/tt which, with their different varieties, are delailod in 8. R. 1, viii, 

1-14, and illustrations, had each its fixed t/d/*, and fixed numbers of ill its rhythm. The rhythms, including the numhers of 

Kalds, and the guru^ laghu &c. unit.s of each Kald, were also rigidly fixed, in the seven ancient clussos of gifnkas 
named Madrnka, Apardntaka, &o , and in the seven classes of gitas named Chhandaka, Aadrita, 

Vardhamdnaka, Pdnikd, Rik, (Idthd, Sdrna ilTflTT, altogether fourteen 

ancient forms of music, which were collectively called, gitdni S. R. V, 57, 5D), and also called /jniA'i/raar/s 

S. R. IV, 314 commt., V, 57). The theories of the rhythms, of words, phrases, and syllables, of composition, &c. in the 
structure of these fourteen classes of gitdni, together with tho different varieties within each class, including different ancient 
versions of each, arc detailed in S. R. V, 67-233. Tho rhythms of these gitdni, include, tho metres of y/ydrpa- 7'd/s. and in sonic 
varieties, as already said, (at p. 71), typical Jathdksharah rhythms of mdrga Tdla. Similar to that done for mdrga Tdls, 
Sftrangadeva has illustrated the rhythms of those gitdni, by signs for laghu, guru &c. 

Patakala above these illustrations by signs, Sfirangadova has given the pdtakald, for these varieties 

of mdrga- Tdla and gitdni. Of the four varieties each, of silent and sonorous hand-inovemonts already spoken of (at p. 36), tho 
four silent band (including finger) movements, each bearing a name, were collectively called Kald (S. R. V, 4), and tho four varieties, 

41 

each having a name, of the sonorous hand-movements (t,c;. movements producing sound), were collectively called pdtah (CflrT*), and 
Kald Also (ihid, 6). The pdtakakald of mdrga-TdU and gitdni, mentioned above, as Illustrated by Sarangadova, were 

phrases composed with the initial syllables of the names of the abovementioned pdtah and Kald (i.e, silent and sonorous movements), 
• indicating by the initial syllables of their names (9. R. V, 28), the particular combinations of hand (including finger) movements 
that were to be made for boating tho Kalds (ie, Kald time-units) of the different varieties of mdrga Tals and gitdni. Those 
movements, applied for beating Kald units, should not be confused with the eight var|otio8 of hand (including finger) movements, 
termed, as already spoken of (at p, 36), mdtrds. These eight varieties of mdtrd hand-movements (detailed In S R. V, 12-14), weie 
specially meant for beating the mdtrda of Kalds, which Kald unite, consisted, ae already said (at pp. 72. 74), of different numbers 
of mdtrds in different mdrgas, and 84rangadeva has detailed the parliciriac combinatlone of mdfrd-hand-movements that were to be 
made, for beating Kalds^ of different Indifferent m4fpds*(S. R< V, 11, 15). These md^rd-hand-movements, with their 

application for beating mdfrd unItSi of kald$, of different mdrgas^ have already been spoken of and illustrated (at pp. 36, 73). 1 
iiave already said .(at p. 36) that the modern Indian band^movements for beating earn, fd/, and phdnk, are elmiliar to eome of the 
abovd-meatloned iilent, sonoroue, m well aa mdtrd, hand-movements, as detailed by Sdrangadeva. Some of the finger eigne for time, 
and of the methods of beating time of BSuropean meaettrts, as detailed in The Standard Course, by John Ourwen (Re-written, 1901, 
J'lfth edition, J. Ourwen ft Sons Ld.« London, at pp. V, 66-67), ate also similar to the aboTe-mentloned silent, sonorous, and mdtrd 
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may be cast in the mould of a Ratja. In this sense a Rdga may be called a mould or a melody type. What 
then are the individual characteristics of a Rdga ^ Various attempts have been made to show this by 
grammar of Rd(j<a^, 'riius, particular modern Hindustani Rdgan, are said, by some authors, to have particular 
vddi notes, and also particular vivdfli, samvddi, graha^ .ngdsa &c. notes, and also particular formations and 
blendings of notes. As for Vddi (called also jdn note, in modern Hindustani music. G. S. S. I., iv., 27), 

the author is of opinion that a particular Rdga cannot bo said to have a fixed vddi note. He explains 
this, by say ing that the note /na is widely used in ilfd//co?/.v and Keddrd, similiarly the notes pa, pa, 
and dha are the predoniinent notes respectively, in Rdga» Jhinjhnti^ Kdldngrd^ and VibhdSf but it is 

hnnd-movfinents. With a view to help those, who may be desirous of making a comparative study of these anoiont and modern 
methods of timing by hand-movements, u brief description of these ancient hand-movcments, and their application for beating pddas 
6-c., as detailed by Silraugadeva, is given below. 

The four silent band-movements were as follows : —The first was bending, and in this way closing, (one or more) fingers of the 
upward out-strotched palm {i.e. of palm with stretched fingers), the second of this movement, was stretching the (bent) finger or 
fingers of the palm placed downwards, the third was a right-side motion of tho outstretched upward palm {i.e. of the palm with 
stretched fingers), tho fourth movement was moving the oufcstrcched palm downwards and bending (and thereby closing, one or more) 
fingers (S. K. V. 7-8). The particular finger or fingers that were to be used in partioular oases, were those mentioned below. The four 
sonorous movements wore : -the first, named dhruvah was tho downward movement of a hand producing sound, proceeded 

by Chhotikd (®tfe^T) sound, i.e. sound, produced by snapping the thumb with the forefinger, or middlcflnger. The second, third, 
and fourth, of these sonorous movements were, sounding by downward nir>tion of the right, left, and both hands (i.e. palms) 
rospectivoly (3. R. V, 9), The eight wdfrd-hand-inovemonts, already spoken of, as doscjribed by Sarangadeva, were as follows 
The first named dhruvakd or dhruvd was a sonorous movement (Sarangadeva probably meant by this sonorous 

movement, a movement similar to tho abovementioned sonorous movement, termed dhruvah). The second of these wd^rd-hand-move- 
menta was the loftways motion of tho hand, the third was tho rigbtways motion of tho hand, the fourth was the downwards motion 
of the hand, tho fifth was the motion of the hand outwards, tho sixth was Ixmding and thereby closing the fingers, the seventh was 
motion upwards of the hand, and tho eighth motion was, from the above upward position, striking with the hand by downward motion. 

It will bo seen, that some of these wdfrd hand-movonjents were similar to some of the silent and sonorous movements, 
mentioned above, and thus these olassifioations of Si^rangadeva seem to be overlapping. It should be remembered that Silrangadev.i 
bad applied those f/idfrd.hand-movomcnts (3. R. I. viii, 21-22 commt.) for tho especial purpose, as already said, of beating the 
mdtrds of kald^ of different mdrgas, and the silent and sonorous movements, for beating kalda of mdrga-TdU, and of other rhythms. 
Sfirangadeva had no doubt collected those dilToront sorts of movements from different ancient authorities, in which they were meant 
for serving different purposes, and in mentioning them, side by side, and co-ordinating them, ho had put, and shown the application 
of these ancient methods, in a condensed form, and he had also, explained thereby these anterior methods, of more or less anterior 
periods, of wliioh, many of tho theories and technical terms, it might easily be inferred, wore current in his time. Sfirangadeva's, 
dcBCriptlon and classifications should, therefore he seen in the light cf their practical applicability and the especial function of each. 
The simultuneouB, and also consecutive application of those different sorts of hand-moveinents, awS detailed by 3^1rangadeva, should 
also be seen in this light. Thus, in tho description of the four silent movements (termed collectively Kald) tho particular hand or 
finger or fingers that were to be used, is not mentioned. In S. R. V, 36-40 Sarangadeva details the particular finger or fingers that 
were to be moved for beating different pddas of different (mdrga) Tdls. These hand-movements for different Tdls dec. as 
illustrated by Sfirangadova by pdtakald phrases, include both silent and sonorous movements. Sd.rangadova advises that the beating 
of these pdtah ie. sonorous-movomontSf should not be done with the abovementioned, specified fingers (S. R. V, 40). This injunction, 
according to commentator Kallindthn, is due to the fact, ** that if tho sonorous movements be made with these partioular fingers, 
tho sound produced thereby, would not be prominent, hence, tho whole palm should be used for those sonorous movements'* (S. R. V, 
40 commt ). Thus, tho abovementioned movements of particular fingers, for particular pddas^ were meant by Saranga'deva for the 
four silent movements. As regards the particular hand that was to he used in these (silent movements) Sd.rangadeva has advised 
that these (silent movements) were to bo made with the partioular hand or hands, with which, the succeeding pdtah ijB, sonorous 
movement (as indicated by the pdtakala phrases) was to be made (S. R. V, 39). 

< 

As regards the first sonorous movement, termed dhruvah mentioned above, and the dhruva-mdrga (each Kald in which, was 
of one mdtrd) mentioned before (at p. 72), it appears that none of these two, have been used by SArangadeva, in the different 
mdrga TdU, and in tho hand-movemonts, indicated by their pdfaA;dM8. Z)/tn/va has also not been applied,* it will be seen, in 

the variations of mdrgas of Sddji and other Jdtis mentioned before (at p. 74). The mention of this dhruvah movement, and 
dhruva-tndrga by SArangadeva, should not, nevertheless, says EallinAtha, be *' considered redundant, as dhruvah pdtah*' (t.e. 
sonorous movement), ** is applicable in dhruva-mdrga^ and (each kald of this mdrga) being of one mdtrd, a gsfa, composed in chitra 
Stc, mdrgas, can, at the will of the binger, be perfomed in dhruva-mdrga, and this mdrga is also part and parcel of other sndr^aa, 
as the Kalds of these other mdrgas are divisible into Kalds of one mdtrd, Dhruvah'-pdtah “(vm:, iA sonorous movemont)" is 
necessary for the aboveroentionsd performance In dhruva^mdrga. Thus dhruvah^pdtah, and dhruva mdrga is Inherent and present 
everywhere, and so, they being dhruva **{lit, meaning oertain)," their use has not been particularly shown by SArangadevsi In the 
illustrations of mdrga Tdls, SAraogadeva, however, has shown the application of dhr^ivah pdtah In Updhana** (parts otgitdni)^. 
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very difficult to find other modern Rdi/ae, having similar particular predominant notoe (G. S. 8, I. ix, 68). 
About the theory of the abovementioned RdgaB having these particular predominant notes also, the 
author adds, that departure from that theory is found to actually exist in practice. The author says “One, 
who is well versed -in performing lidga Keddrd, may practically very well express its form by using 
the note ma infrequently,” (/6/(/.), The author continues,- “Many think that the note via is Vddi in all 
varieties of Sdga Malldi\ and also in Rdgas Bdhai\ Bhairava^ Bhinipalnsf^ Megho, and and the note 

ga is Vddi in Rdgas Be/idg,^ Puna, Hindol, Jaynnta. and (raursdrangu, and the note pa is Vddi in lidgas 
Iinav^Kalgdv, Kalydn, Kdmnd, Jugia, Srrr, lidmkeli, Mulfdni, all Viirietios of 'ludi, Bdhdnd, and Ardnd, 
and the note dha is rddi in Jtdga% Hdvilnr, and Ald/iia, and the note ri is Vddi in Jtdgas C/ihdyduai, 
Vri nddvarii-Sdranga, and Kdvdrn. Actually, however, there is no such fixed Vddi in these cases, for others 
well equipped in (Hindustani) music may say otherwise. One may say that pu is vddi in Rdga /man- 
kidydn, another may say, ‘why should not ga be cUlod vdli in tha^ Riga,’ as note ga is as much 
necessary in that Raga as p<t^ and notes ri and ///' and oven kiri-iua (///.r«-sharp) are of similar im- 
portance in that Raga. Expert musicians, well versed with Rigas, may perforin lui tn-kalydu, by using 
any of these notes with the greatest frequency, without daforming that Riga, although inexpert 


** and has alio shown the application of dhniva-mdrgit, in dhruvdsttrita*' (which “ .i variety of dsArita according to soma 
version** (of the different veraions of claasificatioiia of AsArita, as mentioned by SAr.ingadeva), “and’* (the abo\B dhruvnh-pAttth, 
and have) “ also*' (been applied) ** in JathAkahara^AsArita. Thai, these tho.)rics (of classification) and applications" 

(of these movements and niArgait) “are not redundant'* (S. R. V, 41 oommt.). All other Sarangadeva’a classifications, us detailed In 
S. R., should also, be seen In this light of their collections from different ancient an ) contemporary sources, which have been juxta- 
oposed, and put in a condensed form, in S. K. . i^pohana(^ )« niontionod ab^ve, was an ancient form of proludo, to some 
antique ( 7 ifas, performed on the basis of the athAyi note of the gita, with svk^'i collectloni of sylliblns as Jkantiim dec., or a 
prelude, expressing the TAta of the gita, by indicating its guru, laghu ftc. time units, kalAi, &o. (S. H. V, 62 commt.). Fur 
more detailed description of updhana, with quotation from Bharata's NAtga SAitra on the subject, see this commt. . For 
examples of application of dhriivah-pAtah (i,e. dhrnvah sonorous movement) in upoSand part, spolcen of above, see 8. R. V, 
65, 187, and for theory, and different veraions of clasalfioaliona of one of the 14 gddni), see 8. R. V, 178—193, 

and for dhruvAsArita, and jathdkahara dsArita claasincations of Aadrita and the :ibovementioncd application in those, of 
dhruva-marga see ibid, 192 and 193 respectively. 

The abovementioned and phrases composed with similar syllables, such as jhantum digi digi 
&c., used as parts and parcels of antique gfifaa, strlotly according to rulei of l tg\u, guru &3. of these gitaa (e. g, in 8. H. V, 
197—201 and oommt.) or similar phrases, and also afova syllables (i. e. syllables forms! with letters *o ■ (wt). *«• (X). &<>•• 
supplemented to the words of a gita (or verse) in order to complete its pAias or kahU (8. R. V. 222, 224, 227, and commts.) 
thereby bringing the (/ffa in the shape of, and performing it, strictly according to the theory of, the rhythm of the gitn\ were 
said to be originally employed In some gitaa, which were composed, for purpose of sreyah *> welfare, bliss, final happiness 

or liberatioDf by god BrahmA (8. R. V. 198, 200). These Jhantum &o. syllables and also atnvu syllables wore also used 

in the KapAlA gitaa mentioned below, composed by god BrahmA, 

Rhythm rigidly fisad by thaory in antiqua gitaa— 1 have already said (at p. 75) that each jAli had its fixed TAia, 
and the ourabor of KalAa of each jAti xrero also rigidly fixed by theoretical rules. I have also mentioned ( at ibid.) that 
the rhythm* including numbers of kalda, and laghu, guru Ac. of each kalA, were rigidly fixed by theoretical rules in the 
14 gitAni. Similarly the rhythm, and numbers of kalA$, were also rigidly fixed by theory, in the antique types of gitaa. 
called KapAla, which are detailed below. In order to conform to these strict ancient rules of rhythm, atova syllables 
were used. I have already said that the atova syllables were syllables that ware supplemented to the words and 

phrases of these antique gitaa, in order to bring these gitaa into the shape of, and to perform them strictly according to 

the theoretical rules of, their rhythm. These atova •yllables are exemplified in the KapAla eong quoted below. For 

other examples of sfosa, see lllttStratloDS of other kapAlaa in S. R. I. vili, 14 illustrations, and for meaning of, and theories of 
applleatlons. In other gitaa. of atova, see S. R. V. 222. 223, 224, 227» 232, and commts. . 

* 

KAPALA ( Wna )• XapAlai ware very antiqu. type, of ffitat, which were of aereo varietiea, each of which originated 
from, and aftar, each of the aeven luddhd-Jdti. raapaetlTaly. Thoa. JAlh, a. alraady apoken of baforo. were vary 

anclant of gitat, and Saraagadava. ia S. B. I. ^akaram ril, haa datailad tha thaoriaa of the aevaa suddhA 

{i,e. pura) aad aaeea vikrttd (f.e. ohaagad flroai pur* typea) ydffa, eaeh of theae aaeea Tarlatlaa balag aamad after each 
of th# aavaa aetea (aad/a. rtahava, gdadJhdra, madkyama, panekoma, dkatvata, and nMdda), and Sanagadavea haa aiao 
dftatir* tka thaoriaa of oloooa nibiodVdffe, La. JM$ fonnod of tbo mistnro of thooo ooeoa vUcritd Jdti$. Boaldea the 

oiataotot^eo u lOgaadofl gfada. «a««! apdoo dto, a«toa. Iraqaoaey. iafiroquonoy, paitienlar. juxtapooltlon fto. of noteo. and 

of trthir ptotiHoriltn -f :4*“ fmm whlell it origlaatod, oaoh oariety of kapAla had aiao oapaoial obaraotarlatica of 
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musician!?, having not much insight in the art, may not be able to do so. Thus, the abovementioned 
rules for v&di, and mmvddt\ have no sound scientific basis. It can easily be seen, that these are 
mere imaginary rules. These theories regarding vddi\ and vivddt\ are no doubt elements of the gram- 
mar of music. That grammar should be of as much help to music, as grammar of a language is, for 
learning that language, yet, although I can not speak of the practice of ancient times, but about modern 
times, I can speak with certainty, that no one has learnt to perform a Raga, with the help of any v&di 
or samviidi notes of that Raga. It can be said to the contrary, that the introduction of vQdi and samv&di 
notes, at the time of learning a Raga, proves to be a great hinderance. instead of being helpful to a 
beginner. This is due to the fact, that no unalterable rcWi or .sr/mrdrf/ note can be affixed with certainty, 
to a particular Raga ’* (G. 8. S. Vol. I, ch. ix, pp. 68-69). 

From iiucient Sanskrit text hooks of music, printed after the writing of G. S. S., it can be ascer- 
tained, that similar to what is spoken of above, by the author of G. S. S., about modern Hindustani 
Ragas, in ancient systems of music also, while one note might be found to be predominantly, and the most 
profusely, used in a particular Raga, the same Raga could be performed by using some other note most 
profusely,* and from tlieso ancient systems we also find, that besides the vMi note, a few more notes, 


Its own, and these especial characteristics of each, are detailed in S. R. 1. viii, 1.9, and Saraogadova also says that the type 

of music of a particular variety of kapAla Is applicable for a RAga, which has for its Janaka ( Spni parent, or origin ) 

the same suddhA jAti, as that of the particular kapAla {ibid, 1). In S. R. I, viii, 14 Illustrations, the Rra/i 77/d— composed 
padaB {ibid, 10, 14), for each variety of kapAla have been quoted, by Sarangadova but ho has not given any music in notation for 
these padua, or any other example Illustrating the theories of notes &o. of these kapAlaa, The abovementioned padas, 
which Include words, phiascs, and atova syllables, wore, says Sarangadava, '^composed by god BrahmA {ibid* 14) In adoration 
of god Siva^ and by properly tinging a kapAla** strictly according to its theory of **notos and with Its BrahmA --composed 
pudus, the singer attends kalyAna** f. e, attends bliss, welfare, happiness or prosperity (S. R. I, viii, 10 and comint.). 

The abovementioned heavenly god BrahmA ( ) sbould be differentiated from Brahman ( SIQPI )9 tho supreme Being, 

mentioned before (at p. 66). Of the BrahmA ^composed padas, of each of the seven varieties of ^apdfa, mentioned above, the 
padas of sAdji kapAla are quoted below : — 

n t II 11 '< 11 11 ^ 11 11 v ii d ^ ^ ^ 1^ ^ ^ lu 11 

lUii ^ri^^^?)^xifiivsii ^ 3 Rsi^^if^f^fii’ 5 |i 11 % 11 

s S «i» ? 5 f ’ f ’ II II 11 11 swiftr 5 ^^ 11 11 11 ffs i^ix^nwiiiW^iPi 1 

According to its theory, this iAdji variety of kapAla consisted of 12 kalAa, and in the above example, these 12 kalAs of the 
padas are formed by words, phrases, and also the atova syllables hau liau ( ^ ^ formed with atova letters ( 

which is misprinted as *** S. R. I, viii, 13-14 commt.), 'ha* ( 5 ) 


From the compositions of the syllablcF, phrases, and words of the abovequoted padas and of similar padas of the other 
six varieties of kapAla quoted in S. R, I, viii, 14 illustrations ( spoken of above ), it is apparent to a Bengali reader, that 
these kapAlas were the remote predecessors of the modern songs, and vocal music, composed of similar words and phrases, 


generally in adoration of god Siva, which arc sung in connection with festivities, during £fii;ard/ri (fiwrrft ) and ChadakpuJA 
( gUT ), called (lAjan ( 4||i|«| ) festivities of Siva, in Bengal generally, and the particular form called Qambhitd 

( nwfSr ) music in the District of Maldah, of Bengal. These OAjan songs, vocal music, dances, and religious rituals in connection 


therewith, although varying in detail In dififerent localities, are prevalent generally In western Bengal, and especially In 
the District of Birbhum, and reighbouring places, of that part of Bengal. 


In connection with ancient TAla, I bave digressed to various other connected ancient subjects and theories. The rigid 
rules of rhythm of the ancient types of gitaa, mentioned here, are, however, so tnter-.conneoted with the theories of ancient 
TAlaa, that one cannot be properly understood without the help of the other. This is my excuse for the digression. 


* Somanatba in R. V. I. 37-38 and commt., mentions that. In course of performing a Raga, the function of the vAdi 

note (one of whose functions was profuse use) might be given to a note which bears aamvAdi relation to that vAdi note, thereby 
giving to that aamvAdi note a prominent position (including profuse use), and to the original vAdi note, a subordinate function, 
and the obaraoteristics of that Raga could be preserved thereby. Kalllnatha. In S. R. I. HI. 51-52 commt., also saya that 
the Raga and (also) Jd/t (of a gi7a) is not destroyed, if a vAdi and Its aamvAdi be replaced by each other. The above remark 
of Kalltnatha, is In accordance with the corrected reading, (••■/»<»' *06 Mga w, not dwtrotmt”) M 


suggested by the learned editor of S. R. Poona. That the above reading Is correct, and the reading 
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could hav0 profuse use. and the general rules for frequency and infrequency of notes were actually 
departed from in special cases, and under special circumstances, and also in exceptional cases.* Modern 

(* Jdti and Edga are destroyed of the original manuscript copies from which the above S. U. commt. was printed, is incorrect, 
would be obvious, from the abovequoted remarks of Somanatha. Fddi and Samvddi (spelt as Bddi and Sambdii) have been 
mentioned before by me (at p. 21). Their meaning and signifioane in ancient music, will be further explained hereafter. 

^In ancient theory, as mentioned in S. R., profuse use was included within bahulatvafn, or bahutvam or bahula ( 

) use, and infrequency was included within alpatvam or alpa ( ) use. ** Hahn t vatu" says 

Sarangadeva, *'is (the reading hero in printed S. H. I, vii, 49, is incorrect. The correct reading appears in 

i6sd. commt., and in s.c. S. R. Cal. I, vl, 47) i.e. of two sorts, “from (1) alanghanatn broad use, or the note being 

performed wholesale, and not merely slightly touched, and (2) nbhydsa ( ) i. e. frequent use or profuse use, and both 

these forms of bahutvam aro the functions of parydydnsa notes and also of vddi and satnvddi notes.** (S. U. I, vii, 49 and commt.). 

Alpatvam also Barangadeva adds, *‘i8 of two sorts, from (1) anavydsa'* ( Infrequent use, or being used very 

sparingly, **which variety of alpatvam is seen generally in anansa notes, and this is the case of lopya notes also (S, U. I, 
vii, 50 commt.), and (2) langhanam ^ J ». being slightly touched, or inconopicuons use, and this variety of alpatvam 

is generally the case of lopya notes but some authorities on music, are of opinion, that this second variety of alpa use 
occurs amongst anansa notes also*' {ibid, 50>51 and commt.). Of these varieties of notes, and of tliclr fretpuMicy or Infrequency, 

I shall first explain, vddi or anaa note, and its bahula use. 

VADI ( ), or ANSA ( ) note. I have spoken previously (at p. 35, noto) on gita^ and its gvaha and nydna notes. 

I have also spoken before (at p. 21 notes,) of anaa and rdi< (there spelt as ansha and bd li) notes. In ancient theory, besides graha 
and nydaa notes, a gita had its anaa note, (also called the vddi note), which was the basis of its melodic structure. Says Saran- 
gadeva, ''vddi note has bahula application'* (S. H. I, iii, 49) and, "that note, which expresses the agreoability" (i.c. entertaining fuiic^ 
tion) "of a gita^ and the aamvddi and anuvddi notes of which note, appear in bahula in viddri** ( t. e, bub-divlsional parts, 

S. R. I, vii, 31 commt., II 11, 25 commt.) “of a gita, that note which is tbo basis for the rise to tdra'* ( <TR »■ ••• upper octave) 
“and fail to mandra** ( i-c. lower octave), “that note which itself, or some other noto, bearing aamvddi or anuvddi 
relation with which, appears as nydaa, or apanydaa, or vinydaa, or samnydaa, or graha noto, that noto which has bahula application, 
is the vdii note, and that note, on account of Its oapibility*' {i,e, importance), “is called ama note. B ihuiatvam in usc\ atifi 
vydpakam** ( i. e, extensive use) “is the lakahanam'* ( i. e, indication and sign) **of anaa note.** (H. K. Cal. 

I, vi 30-32 and Slnhabhupala's commt., s. c. S. R. Poona I, vii 31-33.). Portions of the above texts, as interpreted by 

Kallinatha, a little differently, in the above mentioned S. H. Poona, I, vii, 31.33 oommt., are as follows,—" that note 

which sometimes appears as Its own aamvddi, and of which some other note is anuvddi, that note, which appearing 

as nydaa, or apanydaa, or vinydaa, or aamnydsa, or graha noie, has bahula application, is the rddt unto " The tnonuiugs 

of the above-quoted terms, vinydaa, samnydaa, aamvddi, anuvddi, will be explained hereafter. From the significance of 
these terms, the above-quoted Sinhabhupdla* a commentary, seems to me to give the ci}rrcct interpretation. I shall next 
explain the terms, parydydnsa, ananaa, and lopya notes mentioned before, and their frequency or infrequency. 

PARYAYANSA, ANANSA, AND LOPYA ( ) notes. 1 shall explain the first two terms from 

an example. I have mentioned before, (at p. 70. note) the places in S. R. in which the general and special rules for 
auddhd and vikrild jdtia can be found. In the general rules for both auddhd and vikritd hddji-Jdlia, simultaneously given 
in 8. R. J, vii. 61-65, It is mentioned that : — ^the five notes aa, ga, ma, pa, dha can be tbo anaa (i. e, vddi) notes of addji- 
jdti, and bV omission of nt this jdti can be ahddava (hexatonlo). and when puma (t. e. beptatonio), tbo vikrita noto, 
kdkali-ni (In place of suddha^ni) is found in this jdti on rare occasions. In this jdti, there is aangati of aa with ga, and 
also of aa with dha, and ga also becomes bahula in this jdti, and when ga is its anaa note, ni is not tbon omitted. (The 
meaning of aangati will be explained hereafter). The elements of these general rules which depart from the rules for 
Buddhd*8ddji, obviously refer to gitaa in vikrild-addjUjdti, Amongst the general rules for auddhd-jdtia mentioned in S. R. I. 
vii, 1-2, we find, that auddhd-addji-jdli Is puma (i.e. heptatonloy and aa is its anaa note. Thus, bearing all the other 
necessary attributes of addji-jdii, a aampurna (t. e. heptatonic) type of gita, having ma aa its anaa (i,e, vddi) note, could 
be in vikritd'SddJi-jdtiM Of such a gita, ma will be the ansa note, and aa, ga, pa, dha (whioh notes could be the anaa 
notes of other gitaa of thia vikrifd-addji^jdii) would be lie parydydnsa notes, and ri and nt (whioh could not be the anaa 
note of any gita of this vikritd- add ji-jdti) would be the ananaa notes of this gita (rs parydydnsa and ananaa notes, see 
B. R« 1, vll, 49.50 oommt., and 105-106 oommt.)* From the general rules for bahutvam quoted before, it will be eeen, that 
in the gita with mo as anaa note, epoken above, not only the anaa note ma would be bahula, but the parydydnsa notes 
sa, ga, pa, dha also, oonld be bahula, and the epeolal rulee of the jdti to which this gita belooga, ae mentioned above, also say 
that In It, go oould be bahula. From the general rnlee for alpatvam quoted before, we also find, that In the above gif a, and 
In all gitaa of vikriid-ad4fh/M the ononao notes rf and ni would be applied with alpatvam. That rule also speaks of 
alpatvam to Jm the element of hgiga noise also. I shall now explain the meenlog of these hpga notes. Like modern 
Hin^itjmrt (ua munikiaad ut p, au^ Indian inuelo aleo. was either aampurna (also ca;^d puma i. a heptatooto) 
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text book writers on Hindustani music, not properly understanding, this ancient theory, and also, the systems 
of ancient music, have tried to affix to each modern Raga, a fixed vQdi (in the sense of the most pro- 

minent or the most profusely used) note, some samvMi notes, and some vii'&di (in the sense of omitted) 
notes. Modern writers use this vivddi in the sense of omitted notes. Vivddi did not mean omitted notes 
in ancient music. These omitted notes were called, in ancient systems, Id/iya notes, and also vorjjita 
( ofSRT ) notes, and these two terms are used for omitted notes, in modern Hindustani music also. 

SavivdUi, anuvddi, and vivddi, in ancient music, signified peculiar relations of notes with each other, 

which relations, and theory of vddi or (tn>sa, yruka, nydsa, opanydsa Sco. notes, originated from, and 

were the parts and parcels of the musical theory of very antique periods, which in many respects, 

wore different from modern ones. The system of notes, and thdts of all modern Indian B&gas, are 

founded upon, the tuning of Indian stringed instruments on the basis of sa, and on the. modern 

Hindustani system of 12 notes, of which 7 are sttddha and 5 vikrita.* This (modern) method of 

or, (as mentioned In S. R. I. vii, 54-57) shAdava (i. s. hexatonic) or audara (i. e, pentatonic. This word audava has been 
spelt at p. 13 as auraha). In antique periods, the note or notes, that were omitted, either in its, or their ifuddha 
or vikrita forms, in the nhAdava and audava classes of gitas^ were the lopya notes of these gita$ or classes of gitaa (S. R. I, 
vii, 50 commt.). Thus, in a particular sAdiaua of the abovementionod would be the lopya note, and, us 

menthned In the general rules quoted before, this ni would be applied in this gita, with alpatvam. These general rules of 
hnhutvam and alpatvam^ were departed from, as said by me before, in special cases. I shall deal with this next. 

The special rule of ga being bahula in sAdjujAti has already been mentioned. The general rules for bahulatvam and alpat* 
r.am were also modified in cases of antaramArga, and also in classes of gitaa (such as RAgaa and JAitia), which had the peculiarity 
of some notes, being samasu/ardA ( ^ t. f*. equally or equally fi/pa. This word <i /pa is the adjective of alpatvam. 

An example of this aamaawarAk would be found in Sri-RAga (a deai*RAga) of S. R. In tho theory of this RAga, is mentioned, 
that aa is its anaa note, that it is derived from sAdji-jdti, that, in it, pa is alpa and the other notes (t. e, aa, ri, ga, ma, dha, 
ri) are aamaawarAh (S. R. II, il, 161). For being saf/msff’ard^, the latter six notes, as they included, the ansa (therefore 6aAff/a) 
note sa, were equally bahula (ibid, commt.) In this way, this RAga, although it was derived from aAdji-jAtU it departed from 
the rules of alpatvam and bahulatvam of aAdji-jAti, tilready meniioneA, Similarly, in the theory of Raga ifd/avasrf is mentioned 
that it is derived from MAlavakaiaika RAga, and in it sa is anaa note and all its notes are samaawarAh i. s. (as mentioned above) 
e<iua11y bahula (B. R. II, il, 72 and commt.) Thus, in it, tho funotiou of its parent RAga MAlavakaiaika having alpa dha 
(ibid, 70), is departed from. Similar to the above examples of equal bahulatvam^ samaawarAh might signify equal alpatvam also 
(S. R. 11. ii, 72 commt., 161 commt.). I shall now speak of antaramArga, and the departure through it, from general rules. 

ANTARAMARGA ( )• According to Sarangadeva, the sanpa/i (i. s. proximity), with the ansa &c. notes, of tho 

a /pa notes, of a yi/a (or of a class of gita), and in the course of thie aangati, the alpa notes appearing not in the places of 
nyAaa &o., but in intermediate portions between these places of nydsa &c. of the gita, and the abovomentloaed aangati being formed 
in varicagated ways, in course of which, the alpa notes are applied oeoaslonally with anavyAaa (i e, eparingly), occasionally 
with langhanam (t. e, being slightly touched or inconspicuously used), and in this way variations and novelties are introduced, 
is called antaramArga (S. R. 1, vii, 52-53), Both the elements of alpa notes, viz. anavyAaa and langhanam (explained before) 
are applicable in above (ibid, comrot.). Ansa &c, notes, mentioned above, meant anaa, graha, apanyasa &o. notes, and the 
abovementioned nydaa Sco. signified places of graha, anaa, nyAaa, apanydsa, vinydaa, and aamnydaa notes (ibid, commt.). 
Of these, opanydsa, aamnydaa, and vinydaa were the ending notes, and the places of ending, of the subdivisional parts of a 
gita (S. H. I., vii, 41, 4J-48, and commts. The particular varieties of each of these notes would be explained hereafter). Oraha 
ansa, and 7iyd.sa have been explained before. Sangati (#Tfa ) mentioned above, meant, proximity in course of ascension or 
desecnslon (S. H. I. vii, 52-53 & commt.) e, g, the aangati of sa with ga, and of aa with dha in addji-jAti mentioned befoie (at p. 79) 
would be like aa ga aa ga aa dha, or ga aa ga aa dha aa Aco, (S. R. I, vii, 62 commt.). Thus the aangati in an/aramdrya, referred 
to above,- was tho aangati of the alpa notes, with graha, anaa, nydsa, apanydsa, vinydaa and aamnydaa notes of a gita, and 
the application, of these a/pa notes, in the course of above sanya/i, was not in places of beginning and ending, and of the ending 
of sub-divisional parts, of the yi7a, but in intermediate positions between these places of beglDnlng and ending. '*Aa a. general 
rule, antaramArga occurred in gitaa of vikritd-jdtia only" and very rarely In gitas of auddhd jatia (S. R. I, vll 53 and commt,). 
Through antaramArga, alpa notes could have bahula use. For example, amongst several jAtia mentioned in S. R. from the theory 
of KArmdravi jdti, we find, that the three notes sa ga ma were its ananaa (notes (which, by general rules quoted 
before, at p. 79 should have had alpa use) yet these anansa notes, as mentioned in the theory of that jdti, neverthelese, had 
6a5n/a use in that jdft, through the existence of antaramArga, and it is also especially mentioned In the theory of that jdti, 
that in it, (the ananaa note) ya was very much bahula (8. R, I, vii, 101-102 and commt.). In oonneotlon with the English 
translations of S. R. I, vii, 29. given in Intro. To Ind. Muaic IV, 63, Mr. Clements explains antarapidrga (spslt antarmdrg 
by him), as "the relations of (he Vddi with other notes." This explanation is not only ipcomplete, ]|)» t glso- mislead ing. 

* These notes, as said before, are the seven luddha notes, aa ri ga ma pa dha ni, and the five vikrita notes, komal (i.i. flat) 
Iromal ya, /cart (». e. sharp) mo, /(oma/ dha, and /?oma/ ni. Those are the names of these twelve notes In Bengal. Some of these 
notei are known by different namee in other provinces. Thus, In some places, the above auddha^ma, and Aari-ma, are termed 
komaUma, and tivra-ma, respectively, and in some places the abovementioned four auddha notes, ri ga dha ni are called; 
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tuningtv and the theory of all modern th&ts based thereon, and the author’s opinion about the artificial 
charaQter of these th&ts^ due to the abovementioned basis of tuning, and the uncertainty of pitches of 
kciri and kdmal Le, vikrita notes therefor, and his inference that ancient Indian modes were more 
natural, and his suggestions for simpler and more natural modes, in places of the modern ///df.s that include 
many vikrita notes, have already been dealt with (at pp. 2, 14, 16-20 &c.). By more natural modes suggostod 
by the author, as spoken of above, the author meant that, music written in those f/uVs would be much 
easier for performance direct from notation, without previously learning the music ivrd , than, music 
written in the prevalent thdtSf which included many vikrita notes, as the former included mostly smUtha 
notes and thus had not the uncertainty of pitches of vikrita notes of the latter (tJ. S. S. 1, xvi, 215). The 
above opinion of the author, about the artificiality of those modern llidls whicli include many vikrita notes, 
and his inference about the existence, in ancient periods, of simpler modes and his inference that the 
function of those modern artificial which abound with vikrita notes, were served by some other 

methods in ancient systems (G. S. S. I. xvi, 208), aro found to bo fully justified and quite correct, from the 
data that can be gathered from the complete S. R. and other ancient Sanskrit text hooks on music, printed 
and published after the writing of G. S. S. From the systems of very antique poridods, as referred to and 
applied, in S. R., to both mdrga (/. c. of very antique origin) and drsi ^ provincial, local, ore ontoin- 

porary) practical music, including l^dgas and other classes of gifas, wo find that in tlieir theory, besides 


tivra ri^ tivra gn, tivra dha, tivra ni^ respectively. The intcrvcils between the abovoinontioned suddha notoH, and the theory 
of (ilia being different from European La, have been mentioned before (at p, (> ^o.) The intervals of the aboviuiumtioned vihrita 
notes are uncertain, and Ostdds (uirtuosoa) who speak of ariUi intervals of these suddha notes, cannot mention delinitely, the 
sruti or any other intervals of those five vikrita notes. In Karnatic music (t. e. music of Southern India) though ihr3 suddha notes 

bear the same names shadja, rishava gdndhAra, madhijama^ panchama, dhaivata, nishdda (IRTR. qww. qsaii. 

termed by the same ialtial Hounds of those seven names by aa ri ija ma pa dha ^ (T IT ^ ^ ) 

respectively, jet the intervals between these seven Karnatic suddha notes aro not exactly the samo as those botwoiui the 
seven Hindusthani suddha notes. Thus, though bearing the same names the suddha notes of the Karnatic system are diiTeront. 
Besides these, the vikrita notes of the Karnatic system are also different from those of the Hindusthani systcun. 1 have mentioned 
these in detail in the Appendix (written by me, In Bengali) to Q. S. S. Vol. I.. I have not detailed them hero, us O. S. S. 
as already said (at p. 15) deals with the Hindusthani system only, 

* Mdrga and Desi (spelt as Deshi) music, have already been spoken of at p. 64. 

Of S. R., the author of Q. S. S. had seen only Sangita-Ratndkar by SA.rangadova, with commentary of Sinhahhupdla 
(this commt. being named Sangitasudhdkara\ edited by Kdlivara Veddntavagisa and Sdradd Prosdd (Jhosha, The New Arya 
Press, Calcutta 1879, containing chapter I {Swarddhydya) only, of S. R. This book has boon referred to before, and will be referred 
to hereafter, abbreviated as, S. R. Cal. The Prakaran i. e. sub-chapter numbers, and verso numbers of this book are not 
the same as that of S. R. Poona mentioned before. The latter contains complete 7 chapters of S. R. The ahovementionod 
S. R. Gal. is long out of print, but a few copies of 8. R. Poona may still bo available by searching from Sanskrit book sellers of 
various parts of India. The author of O. S. 8. had also seen ^^angt/a-Pdrtjdfa by Aohbala, edited by iVdra(/a /Vojfdd Uhosha and 
Kdlivara Veddntavdgisa^ The New Sanskrit Pross, Calcutta, 1879. This book was printed from a single manuMcript copy in which 
some texts were missiog, and which cotained many errors. Such erros oxist in most of the ancient Sanskrit manuscript 
books, and I had occasion previously, to refer to such errors. The above is out of print, but a reprint of it, viz. 

Sangita-Pdrijdta by Ahobala, edited and published by Pandit Jivdnananda Vidydsdgara, % Raraanatha Mujumdar’s Street, Calcutta, 
1884, may still be available. Both the above books will be referred to, abbreviated as S. P. 

Rdga-Vihodha by SomanAtha, with latter's own commentary, edited by Purushottama Ganesa DhArpure, 
Jagaddhiteohchhu Press, Poona, was published in Saka 1817, t. e. 1895 A. D. (long after the writing of O. 8. 8.) by Mehr 
Ghand Laohmandas, Sanskrit Book Depot, Lahore. This book, has been, and will be referred to hereafter abbreviated as 
R. V.. The date of R. V., as mentioned in its colophon, is Saka 1531, ». e. 1608 A. D. 

ft 

Data of Sanglla-Ratnakar. and of Its oommentary by Kalllnatha. Sarangadevs, at introductory portion of 8. R., baa 
mentio n*'* Sing Singhana aa hia king and contemporary. From mention, in Dr. Bhandarkar'a “History of the Docosn”, of the 
period of this King Bipphana, of YMava race, of town Dtvagiri, (modern Daulatabad), of the Deooan, ac 1210—1247 A. D., the 
editor of 8. B. Poona, baa dednoed tha date of S. R. to be, between 1210—1247 A. D.. (vide 8. B. Poona, edltor'a preface). Kallinatha 
n the Introdnotlon to hia commentary, (in Tersea 7—8). has mentioned that Vijaya-nripa’$ (i, a. of King of Vijaya) 
••ffapring, Immadldova of Tddava »«e, of tha Xarn&t (%. », the Deooas,or 8outhem India) was his king and oontemporary. 
& B. editor eonld not meertaln the exact date of this Immadldeva, but flrom mention In R. V., by 8omanatba, of Kalllnatha and 
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the 7 suddha notes, only three vikrita notes were used, and with this total number of ten notes only» 
the theory of structure of all R&gas and other classes of practical music, was based. This». 
simple method was possible, as the theory of modes of those antique periods, was neither based on, nor 
dependent upon, any fixed positions of notes on instruments on the basis of .so, or of any other particular note, 
as was the case subsequently, as for example that found in R* V., S. P. &c., and in (as already said 
at p. IG &c.), all modern Indian thdln. That simple method was also possible, on account of the fact, 
that, these antiqua, as well as comparatively later (e.g. those of R. V.. S. P. &:c.) theories 
did neither recognise, nor were subservient to, any key-note, as m is the key-note, 
as already said (at p. 16), of all modern Indian th&ls. and as the initial note of every modern European scale 
(including major and minor scales), is (as spoken of in The Standard Cowr.se, 5th edn. at pp. 2, 286) its 
key-note, or governing note. Tn these antique theories, heptatonic music was depicted by either different 
gr/ima.s or different moorchhands, and the hoxatonic and pentatonic typos wore depicted, either by one or 
other, of those fyrdmas or by mention of omission of particular notes from them, or by tdnas 

and although, as shown below, the initial note of a grdma had some intrinsic importance, and in some 
antique theories, by mnarchhand was indicated the position of particular notes in lower, middle, or upper 
octaves, yet there was neither any.fixed tonic of, yor any fixed position for any similar note of importance 
within, either a grdma or moorchhand or tdna* These ancient theories recognised f/ra/irt, nydsa^ ansa or 


from the fact, that the YAdava KinffS of Vijayanagar, reigned from the 14th to the 16th century A. D., the editor of S. R. (tn 
ibid.) has found the date of Kallinatha to bo within that period. This reference by Somanatha, of Kallinatha, and also 
quotations from S. H. II, ii, 161, Kallinatha's commt., is to be found in, R. V. I. 34, and oommt., and 41, commt.. 

Many other eanskrit hooks on music, e. g, SadrAgachandrodaya, RAgamAla^ by Pandita Pundarika Vittal, (contemporary 
of Akbar, and of Somanatb, (see Pandit Vishnu Narain Bhatkhande'e article *'The Modern Hindusthani Raga system," 
In Report of the 4th All India Music Conference, Lucknow, Vol. II, 1925, at p. 119, and article **The Truth of Indian 
Music," by M. 8. Ramaswami ; at ibid. p. 149), Anupa Sangeeia VilAsa, Annpa-sangeeta-ratnAkar, Anupa SangeetAnkma^ 
by Bhava Bhatta (who was in employ of king Anupa Singh, 1674-1709, Bhatkhande's article, ibid,, 121), SvaramelakalAnidhi 
by RAmamAtya (16th century author, M. S. R.’s article ibid, 149), ChaturdandiprakAsikA by Vyankatesvara, (who lived in the 
middle of the 17tb century, t&id., 149) &o., have recentiy been publiehod after O. S. S. author’s death, which took place on 20th 
February 1904. 

*Anol#nt Gramas. There were three grAmas, — Shadja, Madhyama, aud OAndhAra, Of these, leaving out, GAndhAra- 
grAma, which, SArangadeva says, was celestial, and not used in mundane music (S. R. I., iv, 5), the two mundane qrAmas with 
aruti intervals between their notes, as described in S. R. (in ibid. 1—3), were as follows 

Shadja-grAma : — sa 3 ri 2 ga 4 nia 4 pa 3 dha 2 ni 4 sa. Madhyama-grAma : — ma 3 fri6rufi-pa 4 dha 2 ni 4 sa 3 ri 2 pa 4 ma. 

In the above, notes of middle and upper octaves, have been shown by Roman letters and by Italics, respectively. 

Shadja-grAma was the initial grAma (S. R. I. iv, l) with seven Buddha notes, and in ^adhyama-grAma, pa was vikrita. 
Dha of the latter was termed chatuhsruti-dha, and was also called vikrita {ibid. I, iii, 46), This vikrita nomencleture 
(although not actually differing from auddha-dha) was duo to its altered relationship, with neighbouring notes, from what 
it was with their auddha forms (this reason is spoken of, in connection with similar vikrita form of aa in S. R. GaL I, ii, 38 commt.). 

• 

Says SArangadeva, — 8a is the important note, on account of it being the initial note, and also for it having a large number 
of SamvAdi,H ; and ma, tor not being omitted, is the important note, and the initial note of Madhyama grAma (8. R. I, iv, 6 ; a.c. 
S. R. Cal. I, iii, 6 and commts.). By samvAdi was meant the mutual (melodic) relationship between notes within which there 
wore 12 or 8 i. e. notes which were 13 or 19 arutis apart, wore aamvAdi (8. R. I, iii, 50 ; a. c. 8. R. Cal I, ii, 46, and commts.)^ 

Regarding the abovemonttoned importance of aa, commentator SinhabhupAla (in S. R. Cal. I, ill, 6 commt.) sayi, that aa has two 
samvddts viz. ma and pa, while the other notes have one aamvAdi each, and thus aa having the largest number of aamvAdia, 
is the important note (ibid.). By counting the aruti intervals between notes of both the abovementioned grAfnaa, it will be seen, 
however, that, besides aa, some other notes also, had two aamvAdis each, e. g. ma had two aamvAdia ni and sa, similarly nt had 
two samvddis ga and ma. The above saying of Sarangadeva, should therefore, be understood to mean that aa was the 
Important note on account of its dual merit of being the initial note, and also of it having a large number of aamvAdia, 
As regards the non-omission of ma, spoken of above, that is found from the theory of ancient Indian systems, in which, for 
purpose of formation of ahAdava {i.e. hezatonio) and audava (t. s. pentatonic) modes, although aa could be omitted, ma was 
never omitted (S, R. I, iv, 6 commt., 27— 31 and commt., S. R. Cal. I^ ttt, 6 commt.) Thus, besides the importance of sa and ma 
on account of their intrinsic merits, spoken of above, these initial notes of the grAmaa hod no other importance, similar to that 
of the initial notes of modern scales, as key-notes. 
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vadi notes, but these anm^ (jraha. &c,, notes were, in theory, especially fixed for particular or 

particular classes of yffa.s^ such as lititjnis, or Jdfis, and not for any (jramn^ movrchinimi or tana. In 


Anofent Moorohhanae. Tho root moorchh of tho word moorchhanA msans moha i, c. temporary loss of reason, and also 
samuchhrdyah i. e, extenalon or development. Kallinatha, moniioning both these maunings of that root, has shown the signilif«m*e 
of MoorchhanA as *‘by which agency a R&ga is extended (or developed) or by which a hearer (r. e. audience) is made to loose sense'* 
{ I. e, la charmed ) (S. R. Poona, I, iv, 9-12 commt.). Quoting Afatanga’s text, ?)5I 

fi[ firiPJ *• notes by krama (/. e. regular) nsoensioii and di'soenslon are indeed designnble with the 

word moorchhanA this is to be known by the' sagacious, (r. e. wise persons)', SinhabhupAla says, “by that Matanga's text, 

ftpirqr (/. t\) of notes, are moun himnA fuiietions, not of their acts in 

tho forms of ascension and doscension, thus assuredly is spoken of by him** (i. e. by that text of Matanga). (S.K. Cal. J, iil, 9 Cfunnit.) 
‘‘Besides above, 12 noted types of moorchhanA^ have also boon spoken of by Afatanga." {ihid. oomint.). 

Moorehhanas*as described by Sarangadeva. SArangadeva has not spoken of 12-noted vioorrhfutnAs, but of the typi* 
of ascents and descents of 7 notes as follows — “The ascc'nt and descent of seven scant a (/. e. notes) through krama (/. e. in regular 
sequence) is termed as MoorchhanA, and they are seven in each of the two (irAmas*' (S. K. Cal, 1, iit, 9 ; »r. Poona, 1, iv, 9). 
Regarding their notes SAraegadova says— "By mlddle-sa should be Itegnn the first vutorchhanA, and by lower ni and otliors (i. e. other 
respective lower notes) the other six moorchhauAs (of Shadja-grilina) successively (should be begun). Mlddlc'ina having begun should 
bo Sauviri (?. e. let of Afadhyama-grama) moorchhanA, and the (respective) lower and lower note to that (middlG-ma) having begun 
(should be) the other six (moorchhanAs of that grAma) successively'* (S. H. Cal. I, iil, 12-13 ; sr. Poona I, iv, 1*-13 and cominls.). About 
‘by middle-sa should be begun the first moorchhanA' of above SArangadova's text, KallinAtha Bay.s -' 'Wheiico is this aNslgning ? 
Through Bharata &c. regulated property (or function) of these (is this assigning). So says Bharata— 

II vnqf ii «'• < ) ‘''v ««“ m(x,n ft/.,in4.ii.dic«tion 

(should be done) by a vinA player,' in this manner (says Bharata). Matanga also (says)— ‘by middle stipiakat moorr/zZ/rind-indlcatioii 
yought to be done for purpose of Mandra and TarA (t. c, lower and upper tiaplakas) fiiifilmont (or aocomplishnient)" {ibid. 8. I{. 
Poona, I, iv, 12, cojiiint.). 

Saptaka Mandra, Maddbya, Tara 5IR!). Uuhke Kuropcan division into lower, middle, upper &c. 

octaves, in tho Indian system, both ancient and modern, the division is into Mandra* Matldhya, TAra &c. (/. e. lower, middle, 
upper Ac.) Saptakas^ and each Saptaka is formed of seven notes euch ae sa ri ga ina pa dha ni. Tlioso saptakas have been 
epoken of in above texts. 

12-notad moorchhanas. SArangadova's, predecessors Matanga, Nandikesvara Ac., besides speaking of the ubovementioned 
types of moorchhanAs had spoken of 12-noted types of moorebbanAs also. Regarding these KalliiiAtba suyi — / 

spftit e7R?iqsqTl^<8;iJ«l (3- '«• i. »-«2 cwnmi.) /.c. -for 

purpose of fulfilment (or aooomplishmont) of extonsion over three aaptakas in application (». e. in application of moorrhhnnAs 
in practical playing), by Matanga, Nandikesvara Ac., 12-noted moorchhanAs am also spoken of, out of regard for practice." 

(ibid, commt.). About tho«e, SinhabbupdJa B8y8-i|q|^ q g XT^i^lWT^qT ^TOq^rfil jnRIWTqi^qr: l” 

I ‘qw q^ q rf qfg t; ^mqfqqqqrsq’ ifir qqqi!^ SEVWT: I q^wtqnsa^ 

erawr 5 ^: 1 qftwqT(?)^ ft rg qq irfq 11 aisTqq— «if«raftnqq 

5rft*r — ll W. R. Cal. I, in, is commt.) i.e. By Matanga, however, twelve-noted monrrhhanA.s are spoken 
of. ‘ Now I shall duly speak of twelve^noted moorchhands," In this manner (saps Matanga. Matanga also BByH)--‘*Frooi text, ‘here 
( e. e. thieiwclve-nbted) moorcAAawd-indicatlon is for getting (or extending to) throe saptakaa,' in this manner ( 1 . c*. from this 
ancient text quoted by him) moorchhands consisting of twelve notes aro to be looked into. By Nandikesvara is also said ‘For 
fulfilment (or aocompllshment) of technical terminolcgy (?) Ac. (and) for fulfilment (or accompliihment) of lower, upper Ac. 
aaptakas* moorchhanAs compoeed of twelve notes are to be known by the learned. These are as (follows)— (here, In this Matanga e 
text, quoted by SinhabhupAla, the 12-noted moorchhanda with their names, are illustrated. These, transliterated are included 
in the illuetrationa of 12-noted moorohbanAs given by me, below)...**. In this manner (says Matanga) {ibid. 8. H. Cal. i. iii. 
15 oommt.). Both thaae typea of moorchhanda with their names aa found from above texta and commentaries are as follows ; 

Moorchhanas of Shadja Grama. 

Sarlal No. Name. As described by SArangadeva. 12-DOied as Illustrated by Matanga. 


Sarlal No. Name. 

let C/ttaramandrA 
2nd Rajani 
3rd UttarAyatA ... 
4th SuddhaahadjA 
5th MataarikritA .. 
6th AavakrAniA ... 
7th AhhirudgatA 


ergmpdnndpmgrs 

NsrgmpddpmgreN 

DNergmppmgreND 

PDNsrgmmgraNDP 

MPDNarggrsNDPM 

QMPDNarreNDPMa 

RaMPDVssNDPMQR 


dnergmpdnerg 

nsrgmpdnsrgm 

argmpdnsrgmp 

rgmpdnsrgmpd 

gmpdnsrgrnpdn 

mpdnargmpdDe 

pdoargmpdnar 
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periods later than S. R., this simple antique system, gave place to more and more artificial, and therefore, 
unnatural systems, duo to more and more dependence Upon instruments. These have been detailed in the 

Moorchhanas of Madhyama Grama. 

Serial No. Name. As dcioribed by Surangadava, 12-noted as illustratsd by Matanga. 

1st Saiiviri ... ... ... mp'dnsrj/f/rsndp'm ... ... nsrginp'dnsrgm 

2nd HdrindHVn ... ... ... gtnp'dnsrrdndp'tng ... ... srgmp'dnargmp' 

3rd KalopnnaiCL ... ... rgmp'dnjtNndp'mgr ... ... rgmp'dnsrgmp'd 

4th Suddhamadhyd ... ... .srgmp'dniidp'mgrs ... ... gmp'dnBi'gmp'dn 

5th Mdrtji ... ... ... Nsrgmp'ddp'mgriN ... ... mp'dusrgmp'dns 

6th rauravi ... ... ... DNsrgmp'p'mgraND ... ... p'dnargnip'dcsr 

7th ilrishyakd ... ... ... P'DNsrgmmgrsNDP' ... ... dnsrgmp'dnvrg 

Tn tho above illuBtrationn 1 havo UHcd for the notes sa ri ga lua pa dha ni the loiters s r g in p d n respectively, and for 
these notes in lower middle and upper saptakas, those letters in capital Jioinan and Italics respectively. The above illustrations of 
the 12-DOted type, without any spocal signs for notes of different auplakm, and of the otlicr type of moorchhands with such 
signs for Buoh notes, have been taken from the illustrations of these, as quoted from Matanga in abovementioned S. R. Cal. I, iii, 
15, coinmt., and as given by Sinhabhup&la in ibid. 13 comnit. respectively. Tho .special sign p' for pa of Madhya ma-grdma, 
in above, is, however, mine. From tho theories of tho former type, in above quoted texts, it would appear, however, that 
the notes of each of these 12-notod moorchhanas, ranged over three saptakas, forming collectively, the theoretical 
range of notes of each moorchhana. 

Varieties of moorchhanas aecording^to Sarangadeva andeMatanga, Dantila Ac. Shrangadeva has clas.sified 
each of tho seven mo orchhands of both gramas into four varieties, totalling 56 moorchhands^ as follows, — (1) Suddha-moorehhanas 
i, e, those which included suddha notes only (by that word suddha here is meant unaltered grhma notes, including Trisriitih pa in 
madhyama-gr/lma. Tho illustrations given above, of ' t/ioorch hands as described by Sarangadeva,* are, it would bo seen, of these 
Suddhd-moorchhands) ; (2) those with Kdkali i, e. which Included Kdkali note in place of nl ; (3) those with Antara i, e. which 
included Antara note in place of ga ; (4) those with both Kdkali and Antara i. e. which included both Kdkali and Antara notes 

ill place.s of ni and ga respectively (vide 8. K. Cal. I, iii, 16 ; Poona I, iv, 17 and commts.). These two notes arc spoken of 
below. Regarding Maiang:i*s and Dantila's, classification otherwise, Sinhnbhupdla says, 

1 ^ i “?Tsr 

5ir I w i qsgfir: m 

^TT i” jwrat i ciKmil 

(?) qsg 12 ^ da i uvacv* awiwu'iwaawiwiN'lThq i 

(S. R. Cal. I, iii, 19 commt.) ». &• *'Both Matanga and Dantila had otherwise spoken 
of the 4iuudruple. (varieties) of moorchhands^ So says Matanga — *7-noted moorenhna (is) of four sorts, (1) Purnd^ (2) Shddavitd, 
(3) d//(/ari/d, and (4) Sddhdrani. There (i. c. of those) what is sung with seven suaras (i. c. notes, or tones) is Purnd, what is 
sung with six svaras is Sbadavita, what i.s sung with five svaras is Audavitd, what is sung with notes which include Kdkali 
and Antara is Sridbarani*, Dantila alsu says — (here Dantila's texts which speak of similar four classifications, and 
also of, — that iiioorchhand of Shadja-grdma, being the tst or 2nd or 3rd &c. of that grama, amongst the notes of 
which sa l.s the 1st or 2nd or 3rd &c. note respectively, and similarly of ma note amongst moorchhands of Madbyama- 
grdiiia, is quoted liere. There are. however obvious errors in the readings of that text hero), in this manner (says Dantila. 
Thereafter Sinbabhupdla adds). Skddava function (t. e. 8hddava class) of moorchhands is spoken of (by Sdrangadova) in tho 
form of Shddavu Tdnas intended to be spoken of (afterwards by him), Audava function (of moorchhands)^ is spoken of in the form 
of Amirira 7'dmis intended to be spoken (of by him afterwards)...'* {ibid. S. K. Cal commt. Sdrangadeva has not mentioned 
the al)ove four cbussifications of moorchhands, and the Shddava and Audava classes amongst these have boon spoken of by him in 
the form of Shddava and Audjiva Tdnas, respectively, says Sinbabhupdla in above commt. Tho abovomentioned KAKALI 
and ANTARA were vilrita notes, <two srutis above ni and ga respectively. 

Aneisnt TANA(;n7)*' Sftrangadpva— H* »• »• "SuddhA-moorchhanAt made 
into Shddava and i4t«ria/ a would be Tdnas*' (S. R. Poona 1, iv, 27). Sdrangadeva has desoribed moorchhands^ as spoken above, 
as being of 7 notes in ascent and descent. That may lead to the view that the above Tdnas were of 6 or 5 notes in ascent followed 
by their descent. I shall speak of this hereafter. To distinguish them ffom Kuta-TdnaSt these Tdnas were also termed Suddha- 
Tdnas, and Kulliudtha (in ibid, coinmt.) has so termed them. Sinbabhupdla, as shown above, has spoken of these types of 
Tdjias as Ihc forms in which Sdrangadeva had spoken of Shddava and Audava classifications of moorchhands, Sdrangadeva, 
however, has not, in the theories ol Jdtis, Rdgas &o. mentioned any Tdna of thorn, but for the Bdddaoa and Audava t. e. hexat- 
onic and pentatonic types of these, ho has montloiiod tho particular one or two notes omissions in them, from the particular grdma 
or moorchhand of each of these. Explanation of such and similar other apparent Buperflulties, redundancies, inconsistencies and 
divurgenccs in S. R. may bo had from tho fact that Sdrangadeva, as he says, had "in Sanglta-Ratnakar ambodlad in 
oondanaad form materials collected from tho writinga of varloua (more) anolont authora inoludiog Saddaiva, Sivd^ Brahmd.,, 
Matanga. ..Bharata... Dantila. .. Aiijancya d:c,, the sea of whose writings and opinions had (then) been very difficult to fathom../' 
(vide S. R. Poona I, i, 15-20.). 
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Parlslshta ue. Appendix (in Bengali) to Vol. I of Gita Sutra Sar, written by me and 
published recently, (in 1934 together with that Vol, I and part first of Vol. 11 of Gita Sutra Sar). I have 
spoken there in detail about this antique system, and its gradual change from comparatively less to greater 
and greater subordination to musical instruments, and the artificial notes and artificial modes, nielas, fh/its 
and scales that followed as a result of that subordination. I shall speak here very briefly, what I havo 
spoken in detail in that Parisishta, regarding the theory and practical playing in instruments of ijra/ia, 
ansa ov vAdU nyAsaScc. notes in those antique periods, and shall talso recapitulate in that connection 
what I have already spoken before (in this Expl. and Notes), on the subject. For further details and for 
further quotations from ancient Sanskrit texts in support of these conclusions of mine, the aboveinentioned 
Parisishta* should be referred to. 

These graha &c. notes, and the grdmas or moorchhands to which these notes were aloted, wore the 
parts and parcels of the grammar of Mdrga Snngita L e. Sangita of celestial origin. Saugita included 

the three items, gita vddya (qi?;) and nritytt also spoiled nritta, ^).t The rules ot 

grammar of M ARGA>SANGiTA were enjoined to be very strictly observed.]; 
It was so ordained that, in practical performance of a nulrga-ttniigila, strict adlioranco to its rules of 
grammar, including that of the J&ti {i. e. class) or Janaka (i. e. parent) UdgA to which it belonged, had 
the effect of )§ in addition to the ilris/itnp/itilaldb/ia/i ( tllwieSni* ) *•*’• 

attainment of object immediately perceived, viz. that of entertaining, while any departure from these 
rules in course of performance, had the effect ot pratijavdyuh ( ) >. c. offence or sinll. For Desl« 

Sangita including Deni-Rdgas, there were no such hard and fast injunctions for its 
strict addherance to the rules of grammar^. Malniupt, in Rrhaddeiti following anterior 


* Tbli Parisishta, Bimilar to Vol. I, and First Part of Vol. 11 of Gita Sutra Sar, ia in Bengali, but the quotation! of 
sanakrit texts in that Parisishta are mostly in Devanagara characters. 

t S. B. Poona, I, i, 21 and commt.. Of these three, gita, which hat been explained before by mp (at p. 33 notes), 
Included both vocal and instrumental melody (S. R. VI, 3—4 oommt.), vddya signified instrumental music including that of 
instruments of drumming, cymbals Ac. {ibid.), nritya or nritta signified dancing and poses, postures, movements of dllTerent 
parts of the body &o. for that, or similar purposes (S. B. VII, 15, 16, 28—39). 

X Besides the affixing of particular grdma, moorchhand, &o., graha, ansa &o. notes &o. to a particular Mdrga- Sangita, the 
rules of grammar of that sangita also included, rigidly affixing, a particular rhythm (as spoken of before by mo at p. 77 
notes et seq.), or Tdl, and particular part of the day or night and particular part of a drama Ac. for purpose of 
performance, and the olasslfication of that sanptfa into different Jd/is and into JanaA^a (». e, parent) and Janya (t. s. offspring) 
Bfigas and the strict enjoinment for adhering to the grammar of the Jdti or Janaka to which a particular mdrga-aangita 
belonged, and also, the allotment of particular suddha and vikrita awaras and particular srutis to these swaras &o.. 

§ i. e. attainment of object not immediately realieed viz. attainment of areyah or abhyudaya or kalydna (S. R. Poona I, i, 
22—23 ; I. iv, 9i) and oommt. ; I, vii, 112—113 and oommt. ; 1, vill, 10 ; II, il, 161 oommt., near end ; V, 42, 198 and oommts. Ac.). The 
abovementioned abhyudaya and kalydna are included within the abovementioned areyah. By this areyah Is meant final 
happiness or weal or proeperity or liberation. 

II S. R. Poona, I. vll. 112—113 and oommt.. 

IT Adheranoe to the antique rulee of grammar, eays Kallindtha in performing a deai-sangita, had the effect of greater 
adrishtaphalaldbha than by not strlotly observing these rules, but the latter did not bring about any pratyahdyah, and 
departure from Its rulee ot grammar in performing a desi-sangita might result only In the driahtaphalaldbhah of that being 
unenteriaining (S. R. VI, 334—336 and oommt.). About DE8I-RAGAS says Hanumat 

e ft i 

II” (Text of Manumat quoted In R. V. 1, 35 oommt). 
The earns text with slight modlfloatlone in its reading, has been quoted ae text of if jaRsyo In 8. R. II, H, 161 oommt. Clearly, 
that rtadlpg Ajansya, Is Incorreot. That should bo Anjaneya ( the tame author ae mentioned In 8. R. 1. 1 , 15-20, 

ae spoken of before by me at p. 84 notes, near bottom, of this Bxpt, and Kotei) t. #. son of Anjand, i. e. Hanumat. 

The above text of ITanamaf about DE81-RAQA8, eaye,— *Thoee Ragas that are not bound by the rules of sruti, swara 
grdmas Jati dto. and wbloh exist In dlvnrgent forms In different localities, are known as Dssi^Pdgas.** 

** Brhadiui by Maiangamuni pp. 184, Trlvandrnm Sanskrit Striae, publlahed by the Government of Travanooie, 1988. 1 havo 
boon able to prooufo this book reeootly (In 1984), aflor tbo printing of tho Partifebfa to VoLIofC. 8. 8. previously spoken of, 
'andottho pagosnpto84of thleExpltdtNotos. India is a big country, and peoplo of one part of It are often unaware of what Is 
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authorities, and Sarangadeva in S. R. following bis anterior authorities including Matanga, have given 
the ancient theories of classihcatioiis of different ordmas, moorchhands and tdrtas and also of the classi- 
fications of Ragas^as belonging to, or being Jamjas (L e. offsprings) of, a Jdti^ and of these Ragas and others 
being classed as independent Ragas, or as Jannka {i. e. parent) Ragas or Janya {i. e. offspring) Ragas and 
both these authors have alloted, by either general or special rules, .either a grdma or moorchhand or 
both, to eacli Jdti, and also a moorchhand and in some cases a qrdma to most of the Ragas that have 
not been classed as a Javya to a Jannka Rdga, Both those authors have mentioned many Ragas 
of both mdrga and classes, and they have given the theories of many of them, and practical 
examples, in ancient notation, of some of them. In these theories of these Ragas they have alloted to 
each of these Ragas, and in the theories of they have alloted to each t/d/j, particular (/mAo, ansa 


going on in a distant other part. By coniultiog this printed Matanga, I found that my inforenoes about the misquotations in 
S. R. Poona I, iti, 51^rt2 oommt.. as told by me before (at p. 78 notes at bottom), and also about the above and similar misquotations 
from Matanga in S. R. Cal. T. ii, 45-47 commt., as spoken of by me at Gh. VII, p. 463 of the abovementloned Pariaiahta (regarding 
replacing of a note by its aamvddi or anuvddi or vivddi note), are quite correct. These actual texts of Matanga, as ars 

to be found at pp. 14 15 of the above printed Brhaddeai by Matanga, are exactly as I bad suggested in the abovementloned 

writings of mine. 

This printed Matanga la also not free from errors and omissions. It was printed (as told by its learned Editor, in his 
Preface), from two Incomplete palm-leaf manuscript copies, which were full of errors and omissions. On reading this printed 
book, I found that besides these errors and omissions, many of the texts have been juxtaposed in wrong places, e. g, the proper 
position of linos M-14 dealing with Mdgadhi, Ardhamdgadhi &c. Qitia at p. 49 of this book, seems to be, after line 16 of that page, 
and the proper position of lino 7 of that page seema to be near about line 12 of p. 50. Similarly, the laat three lines of p. 37 
and the following ten lines at the next page, dealing with moorchhanda, seem to be quite out of place and their proper position 
seems to be near p. 22, Those misplacings of texts might have been duo to the misplaoings of the palm-leafs of the above- 
mentioned original or their previous original manuscript copies. 

Such errors, omissions dec. are to be found more or less in every anoient Sanskrit book on 8^anptfa, e, p, S. K., 8. P. ftc., 
and tbsee are the greater, the older the book is. These, and besides these, the dlvurgenoes In the readings In the available manuscript 
copiew of Bharata'a Ndtya Sdatra with Ahhinavagupta'a commentary are so great, says the Editor, in hia Preface to the printed 
Ohs. I -Vll of that book and commt. (Gaekwad's Oriental Series, Central Library, Baroda, 1920), that often two Mss. are 

unidentifiable to bo from the same original. Those errors,, omissions, divurgences of readings, and misplaoings of texts &o. 

add to the difficulty of understanding these ancient books, which, dealing as they have done, with many theories, technical 
terms and practices, which have long become obsolete, are otherwise also very abstruse and difficult at many places. Much 
of these errors and omissions may be corrected, and these books may more clearly be understood, by the following method : — 

Bharata and other authors have been freely quoted by Dattila, Matanga has freely quoted and taken materials from 
Bharata, Dattila and others. SArangadeva In S. R., and Sangitdkara Sri Pdravadeva in Sangitaaamayaadra, have fresiy 
drawn materials from anterior authorities of theirs, including Bharata and Matanga. SArangadeva has ipeoifioally mentioned 
Brhaddeai In S. R. II, i, 42 ; Sinhabhupdla and KalUndtha, the commentators of S. R., have freely quoted from Bharata^ 
Dattila (spelled as Dantila), Matanga (including some of Matanga*s quotations from Bharata, Dattila &o.) &o., and 
Sinhabhupdla has also quoted from Sangitaaamayaadra. Besides these, in both these commentaries of S. R., portions 
and fragments of texts of S. R. have been quoted in the commts. to these, or other related texts. 8'dmandfAa in R. V. and its 
ommt. has taken materials from S. R. and has also quoted from Bharata, Matanga, S. R., EallinAtha's commentary of S. R. &o.. 
SinhabhupAla in S. R. Cal. ], i, 2 commt. and SomaoAtha In R. V. I, 7 commt. have specifically mentioned Brhhddeai by 
Matanga. Tho abovementioned Dattila (by Dattila-Muni, pp. 24), and Sangilaaamayaadra (by Sangitdkara Sri Pdravadeva 
pp. 96), have boon printed in the Trivandrum Sanskrit series and published by the Government of Travancore, in 1930 and 
1025 respectively. The above author Dattila has been spelled, in S. R. Cal. oommt. and 8. R. Poona oommt. 

(as spoken abore)). as Dantila SArangadeva has also mentioned Dantila (in S. R. Poona I, i, 16) amongst 

his predecessors. Both those printed Dattila and Sangitaaamayaadra^ carry with them the errors and omisstons (which 
arc many) of their original mansoript copies. From the abovementioned and a^so other printed or (when * available for 
reference) manscrlpt books of diffiorent ancient periods, by comparing their texts which deal with the same or related 
subj^ots, and also by comparing the different readings of an original or quoted text with the quotation of that text in 
different parts of the same book or in its commentary, or in books of subsequent periods and their oommts., many of tho 
•prora and omissions of each of thaso books may bo ooproetodi and much light may also thus bo thrown on many of their 
abstruse passages. 

I may msntion hero, that S. R. Cal. I. m, 15 oommt. contains quotations from the texts as well as from a oommsatary 
named Tavaka (esv) of Dantila. These texts, with some differeuoas in tbelr readlnige, are to be found at pp. 2-3 and of tho 
abore printed Dattila, but the latter book oontains texts only, and no commentary of Dattila. I may also msntion hero that 
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or v&du itydsa &c. notes, and they have also mentioned in these theories, alpatvdf hahufvit, omission &c, 
of particular notes, &c. In the abovementioned classification into JAtis^ and Janaka and Jaiuja Ra^ras, and 
allotment of grdma, moorchhand, graha, ansa or vddi. nydsa &c. notes, both these authors had, no doubt, 
followed the grammar of Mdrga Sangita^ some of the systems, rules and practices of which, were no doubt 
current in their times. 

The prescription by the Vedas and other infallible or authentic texts, of grthnus, nioorch hands and tdnas 
have been spoken of by Matanga and Sdrangadeva in the texts of theirs quoted below.* Matanga,also speaks 
of grdrnas being differentiating factors of JtUis and lidgas, and suddha-idnas being differentiating 
factors of Jdtis and Rdgas of the two grdrnas, and mnarch hands being suitable in all Jdfis and lidgas, 
in the texts quoted below.t The abovementioned and similar other sayings of Matanga and Sarangadeva 


the quotationi from Sangitaaamayasdra by Sinhabhupaln as appear in S. H. Cal. I, ti, 7. 10, 12, 23 conimts. (rolatina to .^uaras and 
erutie) and in ibid. I, m, 1 oommt. (relating to grdma), and in ibid, J, tiV, 82 coinint. (relating to tdnas) are not to be 
found in the above printed iSan^ifaaamai/asdra. This may bo duo, either to the tvru hooka being different, or to the latter holog 
incomplete. 


* Afafan^a, in the general and special theories of those RAgas, that have been classed hy him as not being offsprings 
of other RAgas, has allotted particular grdrnas to each and particular monrchhands to most of those HAgas, In justification 
of this allotting of grdrnas and moorehhands\io these Hagas ho says : — 


nnronnoTn” i fewn” ^9*mr i {Brhaddesi 

hy Matanga.Muni, p.87). ‘-sg; nnUnf I 

I <r«ir vrssf inc«i?Ri55*j f^*iT 3»af:’ ifir I*’ (Text of Matanga (|Uoted in S. K. 


Poona II, ti, 31 oommt. at pp. 164-— 165. This text with the following differences in its reading, is to bo found in 


Brhaddesi)-.- “ ^i*if ^snf? I I OTFanf wjqq;— 

3^ l” [Brhaddesi p. 103. Tiio portion within brackets is that sUKgeated by the editor of this printed 

Brhaddeii). Uegarding proscription of Moorc.hhands and fdno?, Sarangadeva says,— W || 


S. B. Poona I, iv, 1st line of verse 90). i.e. ** Moarchhanda and Tdnds'* i,e. (i.e. audhd moorchhanatU and suddha tdnas, ibid. 
Poona and Oal. oommts. not quoted above) “are prescribed la tho Vedaa for Gdndharva {i.e, for vidrga yita, ibid commts,. or inuslo 
of celestial origin, S. R. IV, 2>3) *‘for the sake of sreyah" i.e, for final happiness, or weal or prosperity or liberation.) 


I shall now give a free translation and explanation of above Matanga's texts 

^'Question.— These relationships of partioular grdmaa'* (of particular RAgas mentioned before^, "bow Is this partioularity 
attained ? Answer,— from the saying of Bharata indeed, is this particularity attained. Thus (t>. in that manner) also 
said Bharata-Muni, 'From the birth {i.e, originating) of Ordma-Rdgas, from Jaiia\ In this manner. (Of) 'this' {i,e. ihe gitaa 
spoken of before by the author of this quoted text) 'whatever is sung amongst people, that, lies within all jdiia* {i.e. that 
is within one or more jdti). From this text." {Brhaddesi, p. 87). The portions within brackets, In the above, are the 
explanations of mine. The as spoken of in the above Matanga's quotations from Bharata, have been included by 

Matanga (in Brhaddesi at p. 104 et seq.) and by SArangadeva (in S. H. II, i, 2— 14, and subsequently in the theories of each) 
within one^ amongst different other classifioatioos, of Mdrya-^Rdyaa by different more ancient authorities, and both Matanga 
and SArangageva have detailed tho ancient theory of origin of each of these Qrdma-Rdgaa from one or more Jdtia, 
and both have alloted, from ancient theory, either aadja or madhyama grdma to each of these Grdma^Rdgaa. 


In the next text of Matanga, quoted above, he says,— "If it is said, from what does the specifying of partioular 
moorchhanda to tho above-spoken RAgas originate? The anewer is,— from infallible sayings (or texts of Vedaa) are the 
moorchhanda known. Thua also spake Aasyapa,— 'Knowing* (t.s. being cognisant of), *Jdti, anaa* (i.e. ansa note), 'property 
of bahula" {i. 9 ,*bahutva ofnotee), ^moorchhanda ere to be specified’ (to gitaa or RAgas) 'by the learned.* In this manner." 
(Brhaddeai p. 103, and quotation of same in 8. B. II, ii, 31 oommt. at pp. 164— 165| quoted above)« 

t HIKI^CQlWlf^iniim^H. (R^haddeai, at p. 21). *13 ffir sreif wwv 1 

sisiqs 1 1 n^ir^srsivrq 1 ssr )s 

(USm'4 I {Brhaddeii, at p. SO. The portion within braokete in tha abov. text, I. th. corroction of an 

obTtona anat, anggaatad by ma.) 

In tha fint of tha abova taxta. Ifatanga aaya —‘'From direralty of Ordmae, difftranoe amongat Jdfie and Rdgae” 
{«aavn), iet. grdma* ara dtffarantlating faotora of diffaiant JMt and Rdgae, iBrhaddtsi, 'p. tl). In . the next text 
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and the manner in wrhich both have prescribed grAmaa and moorchhands in the theories of different JAtia 
and Rfujas, load to the view, that the use of grAmaa, moorchhands and suddha tdnas in Indian music of very 
antique pario ls, was similar to that of ancient Greek and Eocelsistical modes. * Unlike, however, parti- 
cular lowest, final, dominant &c. notes being attached to particular modes, as was, as spoken of by 
modern Knropcan writers,!* the case with these ancient Greek and ancient European Ecclesiastical modes, 
and unlike the inital note being the key-note of, or any key-note being attached to, any of these ancient 
Indian modes, as is the case with modern European scales and Indian thats, in the ancient Indian theory 
of allott in;^ gr tha, ansa or vddi^ nydsa &c. notes already spoken of at pp. 86-87), these particular grofia &o. 

quoted above, Matanga says. — “Questiou.— are suitable for nil" (sorts of) *'Jdtia and Rdgaa, This saying of 
theirs" (i/?. of ancient authorities) *Ms reasonable. For what then, fdaas" (i.s. auddha-tdnaa) '*are suitable? Answer, for 
giving effect to the differenoiation of Jdlia and Rdgaa of the two" (t.s. aadja and madhyama) ^"grdmaa, is the application of 
tdnas, or that, for establishing Naahta Uddiahta numbers is the application of tdnaa*' {Br haddeai, -p.ZO), Either aadja or 
madhyama grdma has been allotted by Afatanga,io each of the Jdtia and Rdgaa referred to in the above Matanga*s text, 
and along with heptatonio, the hexatonio and pentatonic varieties of gita a also, have been included by Matanga (and similarly by 
fiarangadeva in S. R.), within some of these Jdtia, and Rdgaa, The above "differenoiation of Jatia and Rdgaa** of the 
above text, seems to refer to the differenoiation of the ahovementioned hexatonic and pentatonic varieties of particular Jatia 
and Rdgaa, by means of auddha tdnaa, each of which [Mnas (us spoken before by me) was composed of six or five notes. 
This leads us to the view, that the application of different grdmaa, moorchhands and tdnaa, spoken of in the above texts 
of Matanga, was similar to that of ancient Greek and ancient European Ecclesiastical modes. 

The above numbers" of the above Matanga* s text, as can be seen from the next text of his (which 

has not been quoted above, refers to the calculation of the numbers of Kuta-tdnaa by the ancient Naahta and Uddiahta process 
(which process has been spoken of before by me at p. 69 notes). 8&raugadeva in S. R. Poona I, iv, 32 — 70, sc. S. R. Cal. 
I, tti. 31—67, has shown and in the respective commentarifs to these texts, his commentators. Kallindtha and Sinhabhupdla 
have more clearly shown, the calculation of the number of Kuta^idnaa, by the above ancient Naahta and Uddiahta 
process, and auddha-tdnaa, not so termed but mentioned as Krama (i.e. regular) sequences of six as well as five notes, have been 
taken account of in these calculaticns. **Na8hta Uddiahta numbers" spoken of in above Matanga's texts, refers to similar use of 
auddha-tdna numbers for similar purposes. 

^Matanga and S&rangadova have not mentioned in the special theories of some janya Ragas, the prdmas or moorchanda 
of these Rdgas. These and other Hd.gaH, which wore janpas either from Jdtia or from janakd Rdpas, embodied, excepting those 
items that were especially mentioned in their special theories, all the other items of their janaka (t.e. parent) Jdtia or Rdgaa, 
Including grdma, moorchhand, yraha, anaa Ac. notes, Ac. (S. R. Poona I, vli, 112 — 113 ; and II, if, 70—71 commt. re MdlavakaUika 
Rdga), Both Matanga and SArangadova have indicated Shddava and Audava i.e, hexatonio and pentatonic types, by mention, in 
their special theories, the particular one or two notes that were omitted in them, from the grdmaa or moorchhands of the geheral 
or parent class of Jdlia or Rdgaa from which these types originated. Both these authors have, however, not indicated any 
of those Shddavaa or Audavaa by any auddha-tdna, EallinAtha, nevertheless has done so in case of some Audavaa of S. R., — e,g, he 
bus spoken of ri-pa~om\tied buddha-tdnna of Suddhakataikamadhyama Rdga in 8. R. II, ii, 31 oommt. at p. 162 bottom, and of 
m-pri-omitted tdna of Takkakaiaika Rdga in ibid, p. (63 bottom, and of rt-d^a— omitted tdna of Hinddla Rdga In ibid, p. 164 top. 
The shddava and audava types indicated by mention in S R., of omission of one or two notes, as spoken above, included both auddha 
and vikrita notes. A SUDHA-TANA, however included only suddha notss, as a 5uddAa-/diia, as spoken of by Sftranga- 
dev cl, was, ** Suddha (variety of) 7noorc/i/iand, made Shddava or Audava'* (S. K. Poona 1, iv, 27), and the Suddhd Moorchanda 
were as spoken before (at p. 84 notes) composed of shudha notes only. 

T-notod-MOORCHHANAS and 6 or 5-notod SUDDHA-TANAS. From the ahovementioned 8. R. text, I deduced, and 
described before, (at p. 84 notes) sudd^a-fd/ias as regular ascents ot 6 or 5 notes followed by regular descents of the kame notes. 
Neither Matanga nur S^lrangadeva has, however, anywhere described audha-tdnaa exactly in that way, nor has Sftrangadeva 
anywhere describpd moorchanda as being composed of 7 notes. Kallinfttba, as shown above, has spoken of pentatones 
as audha-tdna or mcrerly tdna, Similar to that described in 8. R., Matanga has said,— "seven notes in regular ascent and 
descent are called moorchhand** (Brhaddesl p. 22) but while differentiating that, from 12-noted moorclihonds he has described the 
former as 7-noted moorchhands (in ibid). While distlnguishiDg moorchhands from 8udha~Tanda, Matanga, In the following text of 
his, has spoken of the former being composed of notes in ascent and descent In regular sequence, and the latter, being oompoeed 

of notes m regular a8oent-“if3 STSCf): ^ \ 

(Text of Matarga, quoted in S. R. Cal. I, iil, 19 oommt. Of the ^ qp kq: i” 

portion of thf above text, the reading In Brhaddesi. at p. iC I. yiWfHs T 

Obviously the later reading is incorrect. From this text we get suddha fdnas as being composed of either 6 or 5 notesa Thel4,7« 
or 12-noted forms of moorchhands as described by each ancient authority, were, thus, suited to the partionler theory and partieular 
purpose for which, each of these were meant to be applicable. 

t e. 0 . in Encyclopflsdia Brittanioa, and by Mr. Clements in bis *Intro. To Ind., Music*, at IV, 61, and by Mr. Fox Strangways lOf 
his •Music Of Hindostan,* at VI, 178— 179. 
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notes were not attached to particular (jrdmas or mtxirchhiwdfi, but, as is to bo found from Brbaddesi and S. H., 
in these antique periods, in India, in the general or special theory cither of a (jifn, or of the ijilns of a class, c.r;, 
that of a Rdga or Jdti &c. or of the Janaka Rdga or Jati of these, it was detailed, which particular notes (am- 
ongst the group or galaxy of notes which a gita^ as spoken before at p. 35 notes, was composed of) of the grdmd 
or moorc/ihand of that gita or of the of that class, functioned as graha^ ansa or vddi, nudsa &c. 

notes, and which notes were a/pu or bahula or snddha or vikrita or omitted &c. The ancient theory of 
composition of gita (as spoken before at p. 35 notes) was based on this system. 

In that ancient system, so far as can be gathered from some S. \L and more ancient texts, a few 
examples of which are given below, besides tlie abovemontioned use similar to that of modes, 
monrchhands and tdnns were applied as ornamental pli rases, or as graces and ornaments also, in 
some cases, especially in D(\si music. * 

Both MOORCHHANA and TANA signify, in modern Indian Music, only 
ornamental phrases and similar embellishments, with no particular notes or sequences 
of notes being affixed to any of th(3m. From what ho could gatlior from the ancient Sanskrit l)ooks on 
music that were available to him, the author of Gita Sutra Sar understood MOORCHHANA 
in the sense of mode of seven consocutivo notes, beginning with a i)articular initial note, similar to 
ancient Indian ninnrrhhand^ and Greek and ancient European mode, (as explained before), but unlike 
these, the Initial note of each moorchhana, as that author understood it, was its key- 
note, wtih no other importance being affixed to any other note of each ///or >/r /;//<///<?. 
Besides the abovemontioned heptatonic forms, the author of G. S. S. has givem the theories, as 
shown before (at pp. 14, 19 -”’20 &c.) of SHADAVA and AUDAVA types, as well as VIK- 
RITA forms of these moorchhanas also, all of which that author understood and practi- 
cally applied in G. 8. S. Vols. 1 and If, in the abovementioned sense. The moorchhanas 
that have been used in the examples Of music in (this) Vol. 11, should be understood 
to bear that meaning. 


wHtM ?r II ‘'''I 


I S. K. Cal. 1, iii, 82 oommt.). The first line of the above text, as already explained (at p. 87 note), says 

that moor chhands And suddha-tdn as are prescribed In the Vedas for Gdndharv a (i.e. Jfdrga music) for purpose ot sreyah i.r, 
final happiness &c.” The next line of the above text, ae explained by the above conimt., says, *'In gdna {i.e. In desugilas) 
by attaining proper positions, these two (t.o. moorchhands and suddha-tdnas) and also Kuta-idnas^ become suitable." Kata- 
tdnas, have been explained before (at pp. 69 & 84 notes). **Proper position" of above text is explained by filnha- 
bhupfila in above oommt. as,~**getting at particular position suitable for entertaining, or (that may mean), getting at 
positions of upper, middle, lower &o. octavos.*’ The above text as explained by above conimt. seems to speak of the 
applioatijQ oi moorchhandi and tdnas In desi-music, as graces or embellishments or as ornamental phrases. 


Ancient Prabandhas, as already spoken of (at p. 67 and notes) were various types of desi human compositioDs (8. R. 
IV, 3—6 and comint.). Amongst the theories of several types of these Prabandhas^ Sdrangadeva has apoken of * Alpa^ 

moorchhand ( S19T S. R. IV, 48) and **Moorchhand-Kdmalatva*' ( mildness or tenderness 

or BoftnesB of moorchhand, in ibid. 50) as being tome, amongst other general oharaoteristios of Fid (vide ibid, 22—23, 
33— 50 and oommts.) olaee of Prabandhas, Kallindtha explains the above * Alpa-moorchhand ae follows 

I sis gjIiRiisw inr arsi^s sr 

iR&e S WfaS T S i SWftfe S*e®W l” (S. B. IV, 48 commt.) ».«. ‘•-4/pa-property 

of moorchhand occurs from Tdnikarana, Accomplishing tdnatva (i.e. fdno property) of previous non-fdna Is oalled 
Tdnikarana, That takec place, whea, after the uttering of the first note of a tdna, by merely touching the intermediate notee 
(or tones) in ascending ot descending order, (there-sfter) the first note ie uttered." This Tdnikarana leeme to signify 
particular types of grsoes or embsllishmonts or ornamental phrases. 


Amongst several sorta of right-handed, left-handed, and both-banded play of graooa and emballlahments, on the 
Ekatantri '{i^ one-stringed) Find (vide 8. R. VI, 29— 3Q, 107—108 and oommts. and notes bet. them), each ot which aorta 
bore a teohnioal name, and irhloh, ae far aa praotlable were applicable to other kinda of vinds, (vide ibid, 173—174, 
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The ancient theory of different ijr&inas and moorchfmids, and of (jraha, ansa, ny&sa &c. notes, 
were the parts and parcels of the system of tuning and playing Gitas, Rdgas &c. on instruments 
in those ancient periods. The ancient Instruments for playing GITAS (and necessarily 
RAGAS) were stringed instruments of various types termed by the general name VINAi and flute 
Instruments (S. R. VI, 3-6 and commt.), the principal of which latter, as found from their 
descriptions in S. R. Ch. VI was VANS A (7^) * Regarding vhids S0,rangadeva mentions (in S. R. 
Ch. VI), the tuning of their strings on the basi.s of sa or sa and nm, or of some unnamed initial note and for 
consecutive notes on that basis, and for vnvsas he has given different versions of theoretical measurements 
of different sized vnnsas, tuned to different sets of consecutive notes, based on an initial note of either lower 
or middle or upper octave.t In actual practice, however, of these, and more ancicnt periods, 
particular named notos were not Invariably produced from the positions alloted to 
them at the time of tuning of these VI NAS and VANSAS, but, as far as can be 
gathered from S. R. and its anterior texts, we find that in actual practice, suiting different GITAS 
or classes of such as RAGAS Or JATIS, to which different grdmns or moorchhands ot (jraha, 
ansa (or vddi), or nydsa See. notes were theoretically alloted, particular notes were also produced 


and piny a of the latter also were, as far as praotioable applicable to the former, S&rangadeva has dosoribed a both-handed 

(vide ibid» 69, and notes bet. 87^88) play on atringSi tormod MOORCH H AN Ai as follows, — 8^7^93 T^T* 

I nm n (S. » VI, 84) U. -Quick sArand of kamrA" (on the BtrtnK 

by the left band, vide both-handed play spoken above) positions of notes, while the right hand is moving (i.^;. striking 
the string) **by udueahia** (t.e. by straightening tho bent fingers, from the forefinger to the little finger consecutively, vide 
S. K. VII, 543 — 548) and parivarta'* (t.s. in course of straightening the bent fingers, from the little finger to the forefinger 
consecutively, vide idid,) is called Moorchhand,** Of the abovomentioned two technical terms sdrand and kamrdt — sdrand signified 
moving, or rubbing, or gliding on, or stopping the string with tho finger or with the kamrd (vide S. R. VI, 58<-64 
75—76, 80 — 84, 662 &o.), and kamrd signified a rod or plate or shell or similar utensil, used for stopping notes with, 
or for gliding or rubbing on tho string (vide ibid,, and ibid, 1194— 'SG). 

** VANSA, as desbribod in S. R. Ch. VI, 424— 456, was the ancient flute instrument of modern European piccolo type, and 
it was very similar to tho drvdnai variety of modern Indian vdnau Each vanaa had nine randkraa {Le, holes) along its length. 
Of these, that near to one end (of the vanaa) was its mukha-randhra t. e. hole for blowing into it by the mouth, S. R. VI, 427, 

430 and commts.) and next to this hole weye the eight other holes, which were of equal sizes and equidistant between each other 
{ibid. 427—428). Of those eight holes, the first, next to the mukha-randhra was termed tdra-randhra and the last (t. e. that 

furthest off from the mukha-randhra and near to the other end of the vanaa) was for production of sound by exit of air {ibid. 430) t. e. 
that hole was tho sound-hole. Including the tdra^randhra, the first to the seventh of these eight holes were awara^randhras 
t. r. holes for playing notes (i/mf. 429, 441) by closing or opening, as required, by the fingers (tfrfJ. 441— 451) similar to the six and 
in rare cases seven such holes, similarly played, of modern Indian vdnsia, adndia and such other flute instruments. The note played 
by closing all the seven awara-randhraa of a particular vanaa was termed its mudritah-awarah (8. R. VI, 441—442, 675 and commt., 
683), and that was its initial note. Its pitch depended upon the distance between the mukha and tdra’-randhraa. 

I 

t The initial note, as already said, was the mudritah^awarah, and that depended upon the distance between the mukha and 
tdra randhraa. Sdragadeva (in 8. R. VI, 425—439) has detailed different adstra (i. e. ancient authoritative texts) versions of the 
thoorotioal lengths, distances between the mukha and tdra randhraa, as well as of the sizes and distanoos between these and other 
holes, of dlffcrdnt sized vanaaa, and he (in tdid. 466-502) has detailed different versions of theoretical measurements of those, as gathered 
by him from the opinions of different authorities versed in the deai system, which were at variance with the above adaira versions 
of thoorotioal measurements. Being unable to accept many of thoso adatra and deai vorsions of the theoretical measurements, as 
being unsuitable for, or being against actual practice (vide ibid. 503-524), Sftrangadeva (inidtd. 525-647) has given his own opinion, 
as gathered from bis personal knowledge of theory and practice of deai system (vide ibid. 525) and his practioai exposiments, about 
what ought to be these measurements. 

In all tho abovementioned adstra and deai versionst of the 9 holes of vanaaa mentioned before, tho size of the mukha^randhra 
is apoken of as differing from that of tho eight other holes, whioh latter are spoken of as being equal sized aud equidistant from each 
other. The latter eight are spoken of as being of the same size and of the same distance apart in all sized vanaaa in the adaira 
versions, and those are spoken of as being the same in the same sized vanaa and differing in different aized vanaaa in the deai versiona. 
In one of theae adatra versions the distance between the mukha and tdra randhraa Is spoken of to 18, 16, 14, 12, 11, 10, 9, 8 to 1 angula 
rospootively for different vanaaa tuned to the mudritah (t. e. Initial) notes lower sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, middle-oa to upper-sa 
respectively (vide S. R. VI, 427, 431-436, 441-444). In another adatra version aa ri ga are apoken of as being produced by the left 
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froni Otbcr positions that were alloted for other notes at tho time of tuning. For playing such a (jita 
or Rdga &c. in a vinA or vunm, tho actual practice, as far as can bo seen from descriptions in S. R. and 
other more ancient texts was, to select, fitting either the gninm or moorclihnnA or tho range of notes 
of that (fita or R&rja Ac., a suitable position (from amongst tho positions meant for playing notes), 
for the note, or for tho ansa or v&di or graha or sthAiji note of that iiiia or Rag(t &c. (irrespective of 
that being or not being the position alloted for that note, at the time of tuning) and to base that note 
on that position, and the consecutive notes on the consecutive positions alloted for production of notes, and 
from the positions thus adopted, the notes of that giUi or Rdga &c. were then played. The above- 
mentioned initial basic position was selected according to the taste and judgment of the player. I quote 


ring, middle, and index fingers, and via pa dha ni as being produced by the right little to index fingers consecutively (vido ibid, 
449-451). [By the same fingers, in all sized modern Indian rdnsis and sdndis^ in oases of seven swara-randhras (i. r. holes for playing 
notes) and by the same excepting the little finger in cases of six such holes, an is played by closing all these hole's, and by opening 
by those fingers conscoutively, all these holes consocutivcly one after another, ri to upper aa in the former, and ri to ni in the latter 
cases are played. The pitoh of this differs in different sized instruments.). In another of the abovementloued sdsti^a versions, 
vanaaa, tho distances between whose mukha and Idra randhras are 6, 7 and 8 aiujtilas are spoken of as producing tho upper octave, 
and of those whose that distance is 9 or 10 or 11 angulas are spoken of as producing the middle octave, and of those whose that 
distance is VI or 13 angulaa^ arc spoken of as producing tho lower octave, and of those whoso that distance is 14 anyulas are spoken 
of as having tho function of producing ail the threo octaves {ibid. 463—465). 

The abovementioned ANGULA ( ), which was the unit measure of ancient periods for musical instruments, re- 
presented the length of tho thumb joint, and 12 aiujulas made one vitaati ( ) ^md two vitastia t. Ziangulaa made 

one haata ( e. cubit (S. K. VI, 28). In tho abovementioned different versions, for different sized vansas, this angala 

unit is spoken of in some oases aa tho length of live, and in some cases five and a half barley-corna {ibid, 466 — 467), and 
Silrangadeva, with a view to justify some of the abovomentionod adatra and dcai versions of thoorical iTu^asurements by 
anyula units, and to make them conform with what would bo practicable, has fixed in somo cases six (vido ibid 526—527), 
and in some oases four and a half (vido ibid, 562—563) husked barley corns placed lengthwise (thui.), as tho measure of one angulu. 

From these different versions of theoretical measurements as detailed in S. H., It appears that tha tuning of tho 
holos of anolont VANSAo was rough. This is tho oaao with modorn Indian fluto inatrumonto, such as vdnai adnai d:;o. alooi 

In one of the abovementioned sdstra versions is mentioned, — **in all (sized) vanaaa, the last two holes being open, tho 
Dmtiyah-awarah would be produced, and thence from Tritiyah up to Saptamah {awarahs) consooutively are produced through 
the opening of the (last) three &o. (t. a. the last three to tho last seven) boles.*' (S. R. VJ, 445). Thereafter S&rangadeva 

**The originating of the Aahtamah’awarah, on tho tdra-randhra being opened and tho other holos being closed, have, 

on the other hand boon adduced by the sages of anterior periods” {ij)id. 446)* These Dwitiyah to Aahtamah awaraha, as 
appears from Kallinfltha's commontary to above and conneotod texts, were the second to eighth higher auddha notes next 
after tho mudritah note. Tho meaning of **the last two holes” of the above text, as appears from tho same commentary. Is 
the sound-hole and its adjacent (t. e. the seventh) awara^randhra. That, obviously is tho meaning of that text, but that 
leaves out of account what would bo played by opening all tho awara-randhras, by which process, as mentioned above, tho 
eighth or seventh notes, counted from tho initial note, in oases of 7 or 6 such holos respectively, are played in modern 
Indian vdnaia, and adndia* Similar initial to tho next higher eighth or seventh notes are similarly played, from similar 7 or 6 
such holes^ of modern European flageolets, flutes, piccolos dec,, that initial note being tho particular key-note, to which each of 
these instruments is tuned. Besides this, by the process of opening tho first, nearer to tho mouth and closing all tho other, of these 
boles, a semitone above that played by opening all these holes, are played in these European instruments. Viewed from this 
modem Indian and European practice, the above-dosoribed ancient prooossos of producing the second to the eighth notes are 
difficult to follow, and it was probably due to some such difficulty of understanding them, that SArangadova has described these 
proooBses in the abovementioued language. In view of the abovementioned modorn practice, I, in Gita Sutra $ar Vol. I, 
Parlaiahtat Gh.V.,pp. 327, 340 dto. havg intgrpratad tha abovamantlonad *'tha last two holaa,'* aa tha laat two 
owfranmdhraw, and have there inferred that some sound, intermediate between tho Mudritah and Dwitiyah notes was 
played by opeplng the last (t. s. the 7tb) sirararan<i/ira only. This sort of playing that intermediate sound being against the 
abovementioned modern praotloe, this interpretation Is also not free from the same difficultly. Besides this, how these oonsooutlve 
auddha notes, from the mudritah to the aahtamah, the interval between two suooesslve ones of which, was not in every ease 
a semitone (or two arutia), but, in some oases two, In some oases throe, and In some oases four arutia, oould be produced from 
the seven equal slsed and equidistant awara-randhraa, as mentioned above, is difficult to undorstand. That Sdrangadeva also bad 
experlenoed almllar difficultly will appear from the fiaot, that In course of his disagreeing, as spoken of above, with diflforent 
adatra and daai versions of theorstioal measurements, he says that oonseoutlve notes aa ri ga ma dto. as spoken of in some of 
2hese theories, are not praotloally obtainable from vanaaa made in aooordanoe with the measurements as mentioned in these 
theories (vide 8i B« VI, 506--W7). 
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below a few of the texts which speak of the abovementioned ancient practice*. In some of these texts, 
the raising or lowering a note for change of tuning from one unhnn to another, is also spoken of. Besides 
mention of this, and the mention by Eallinatha (in S. R. Poona I, vii, 63 — 65 commt. near end, at 
p. 93 , in connection with different a>i.sa notes of ShAdji-J&ti) of the retuning of subsidiary strings 
Of a ViNA to suit different ansa notes of (different yitaH comprised within) a particular Jdti, I have 
met with no other mention, in any ancient book. Of any retuning of strings or frets of a 
VINA for any other, or the abovementioned purpose of changed positions Of notes. Such 
retiming, according to the taste and judgment of players, of subsidiary strings, without retuning the main 
strings that are meant for playing notes and also for the assumed standard m note, is often done 
by modern expert nit&r, rind, sdrnnyi &c. players, in these instruments, to suit different tfidts and Bdyas. 

In any case, thcso tbooretical measurements of holes &c. of iJansas indicated, as mentioned above, their rough tuning, 
similar to thoso of modern Indian rdnais, .sdndis &c. Theiio defects of these modern instruments are overcome, and the proper 
auddha or vikrita notes or slight gradations of pitches, as required, are produced in modern times, by able players by skilful blowing, 
as well as by opening or closing the holes, by the fingers, fully or more or less partially. That similar defects as mentioned above, 
of fa 7 i.sa.v, were also similarly overcome and similar auddha and vikrita notes as well as gradations of pitches as required, were 
similarly produced by similar processes, in ancient periods, may easily be inferred from the texts quoted below of S. li. 

Amongst abovementioned sdatra versions, Sfirangudeva mentions, — “The entire {aivararandhra) being opened, the whole note 
would bo produced, and through vibratory inovoment by the angiila (i. e, finger) tiiero, one sruti (from the whole note) would be 
lowered and two itrulia (from the whole note) would bo lowered) on half the hole being opened, and on that vibrating (i. e, on 
that finger having a vibratory movement there) throe arutis (would bo lowered)’* (S. R. VI, 447—448). “Through (skilful) blowing 
by well trained vansa players, notes in middle octavo, through proximity of the mouth (while blowing), notes in upper octavo, and 
through remoteness of the mouth, notes in lower octave would be produced”, {ibid, 453 — 455). Thereafter Sfirangadeva says 
in general terms : — “Through the raising and lowering (of the pitch) of the sound from (/. e, by the process of ) the quickening or 
slowing of the air (blown) through (t. e. with) force and very great force, and through (i. c. by the process of ) filling and not filling 
(with air ), even from the hole in the same place (i. e. from one and the same xmirarandJira), those who know (i. c. are skilful ) do 
raise various notes,” (ihui 456). 

* Regarding vanms, although Sfirangadova has given, as already said, different ancient tbeorotloal versions of measuromonts 
of holes See, of vansaa tuned to different initial notes, he has, however, not mentioned any actual, more ancient or his contemporary, 
practice of the use of such different sized vanaas for playing different gitas or Ragas &o., on the other hand, in course of briefly 
describing some practical examples of the play, note after note with embellishmonts &c., of some desi Rftgas (vide S. R. VI, 667 & et seq.) 
Sfirangadova has spoken of the contrary practice, at his time. As for example, ho has spoken of It being seen in actual practice, or 
being heard from persons versed In actual practice, of the sthdyi or graha notes (both of which meant tho same note for purpose of 
vansaa, vide ibid. 673-674 commts., and for purpose of kinnari-vinda also, vide ibid. 346 commt.) ma, ma, ga etc. of Rfigas Madhyamddi, 
Todit Desdkhya &o. lespootivoly being placed on tho mudritah swarah of all sized vansaa (vide ibid. 668 & 675, 685 & 689, 712 & 714 &o.) 
and tho athdyi or graha notes ma, dha^ Dwigunah {i.e. upper)-.sa, Dwigunah^aa^ of Rfigas Bangdla, {Desi) Bhairava^ Vardti, Dhanndai 
Sco. rospeotlvoly, being placed on the Dwiti yah swarah of all sized vansaa (vide ibid. 690 & 694, 695 & 698, 699 & 701, 707 & 709 &o.) 
and tho sthdyi or graha notes ri, sa, dha dec. oi Rfigas Ourjari^ Vasanta, Veldvali &o. respectively being placed on the Tritiyah — 
swarah of all sized vansaa (vide ibid. 702 & 704, 705 dt 706, 717 & 721 dco.). Thereafter Sfirangadeva says in general terms, that 
after placing tho graha or athdyi note of a particular R&ga on a particular position of a particular vansa, tho rospootive other notes, 
as montlonod in tho theory of that RAga, should bo played from the other respective positions of that vanaa, and that such a 
particular position (from amongst the positions for playing notes) of a particular vanaa should be adopted for tho athd^ or graha 
note of a particular RAga. that all tho other notes as mentioned in tho theory of that HAga be possible to play, ie, so that there 
may be no dirth of positions for playing all those other notes {ibid. 778-779 and commt.). 

I may mention here, that in modern practice, European flute instruments of different sizes are tuned to different key-notes 
as initial notes and to consoqutivo notes. In modern Indian practice, no particular sized indigenous flute instruments such as vdnsi^ 
adndi dec. are used for particular RAgas or thdts, but these instruments of all sizes are tuned, as already said, to aa and roughly 
to consecutive auddha notes and the pitch of that sa differs In different sized instramonts. Some adndia, howevgr, are provided 
with throe or more mouth pieces of different lengths, the one or the other of which, according to the taste and judgment of the player, 
Is fitted to the instrument for playing different RAgaa or thdts. A few more texts which speak of the abovementioned practice, are 
quoted below. 

Amongst different versions regarding forms of moorchhanda, as described in more ancient text books, SArangadeva 
■peaks of the following, amongst other versions of forms of moorcAAands,— IjSPmVn* ^ I 

II explained in its commt. (which is not quoted 

above) says, — “Others consider, that by ni dco. {i*e. by nt* dha, pa, ma &o. being placed) in place of aa (of tho. fint 
moorchhand of ahadja-grdma, are produced) Rajani &o. (/.a* they become the 2Qd, 3rd, 4th dto. moorekhanda raapeotively. 
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In modern European key-board instruments, such as the pianoforte, organ See , and clarionet, 
cornet &c. and other keyed instruments, and stringed instruments with frets such as the guitar, 
mandoline &c., changed positions of a governing note (/.c. Key-note), and its consecutive notes on that 
basis, do take place in change of keys, but the tuning of these European instruments, and the above- 
mentioned change of positions for key-changes, are all based on tempered notes and scales, which 
was not the case with the abovementioned ancient Indian system. So far as can bo seen from the 
abovequoted and similar other texts, as well as from the descriptions of playing of rdiisas and of 
different sorts of vhid.s and from the illustrations of some drsi Ragas played in ki nmtri-ri na and niusa as given 
by Sarangadeva (in S. R. Ch. VI), it appears, that notes with natural 2, 3, or 4 &c. srutis, as well as with 
slight gradations of these intervals and also slight gradations of pitches in graces and other embellishments, 
suiting different Ragas as well as the tastes of players, as are performed in modern times in modern indigen- 
ous Indian stringed instruments c. (j, rindrs, sifdrs &c. and flute instruments such as ruft.sis including 


of 9 hadja~grdma, and) by ya &o. {i.tf, by ga, ri^ sa^ &c. being placed) in the position of mu (of the first monrchhaiiA of 
mcidhyama-grdmat become) lidrinAsvd &c. (t e. the 2nd, 3rd, 4tb &c. rwoorr/z/iawds respectively, of matfhyumu grdmu). Then 
SftrangBdeva adds,— II (S. K. Cal. 1, ill, 15). i.e, **Sdruyet (i e. do cauKO to 
go) in regular sequence, aa See. and also ma &c., above these.'* In commt. to this text Sinhabhup.lla says,— 

?tr^i f*nr9[: svsr. 

q¥3iwr^ ?r^r feqrf: 

gJgqtsqq^TC: 

sqqfR; I qmr i q^qr q^infq q^ ^qTqi|?l 

Sf^qr V a^fqq^q qjsqR ^Viq^^^qR I qqR— “q^lF%q q: q^aBIR(Jl)vqrq»}q?l I 

(S¥3?R*) ^q: qjqR^JTTV ^Rr{si)q: II Rcftfkcft^hqRqTTS^ RwnwaR: | iiwmTrl qsqq^j^ 

^q?rei5r: II ftqr^sefrfcftq^g RR: q^sragslq;: i” rfe, qqln^RqqiP^qiqi 

“q^^^q q^Rq^Ri^ qftqrisqq: p[5ir wjq^vrf^ q: sifWqf^q: ^iq^n^qqr^ jrqqi^r^iiq. 

^qrqqR:” %!fk \ q??rqqtfRqr5^q ^fqra: qianm^^qTsrf RiqqqiRgj^qWf 
q»r>^5q!qR I q^Tf — “qifvirr ^q<ftfgqtfi ^3<tq >q q iref f i eiw'^vqrqTfsi fsqrqi^q^ qqrferaiq i 

satsq;?q(q^n^ qvxqra^q i sirq^ srq^s^ Rwmqm ii afeaRrqqjqur 
1 34qq i <q R TO tg(?nw) Rrqit?^ q^g^gpr” i ^^^eqr q^aiq^qrqqtqp^qq 
qrsnirqsqrqq: wqwsr nrwqsqhj^^rif^ i q^ q^:— “qqqqqq?:qifRren%(^)ii gR(gfir)?reraTi 
qjqssnvqn^q nFRs^qfR^ftq^ r qm I qv«nirqfirelq— ‘‘qjqvfRTfq »n«i5q* qwn qq^cqqrqq: i qw^rsi- 

erM qtqq«i^” q?qTqi tw^inirfe sm wqqi qrqiqi q?ifq wwi 

qr qq vFq ^^ sqr qtqgsq?^ i Rsqhnrqf ^qqn^req#!Ts?l qqi: qq 

“qq!qF5q?Fq^iiT«^qrarqqi 5^:” qggqig qr ^ i a q^apir qq^Tqqqqiqqs^ qqq^ q?qreiT 

I Oal. I, Hi, 15 oommt.). The Dantila texts quoted in above oommt. are versos 12— 14, 26— 28, and 3, at 

piges 2, 3 and L reineotively of the printed Dittila, and the portions of these, shown within brackets in above, are the principal 
variatioos of readings of that printed Dattila. That printed book, as already said (at p. 86 at notes ) contains texts 
only, but no commt. of Dattila (or Dantila). 

In above oommt. Sinhabhupftla says.— ‘'i9a ri ga &o. and ma pa dha &o. adrayet (t.e. arc caused to go) upwards 
t.s. are caused to be placed In the upper notes. When nt is placed in the place of sa, then aa in place of ri, ri in place 
of ga &o. (are to be placed). When dha (ie placed) In the place of sa, then nt in the place of ri, aa in the place of ga 
and such others are the assemblage of notes. Qestion. How is the situation in regular sequence, of the other note in 
the place of another note? Answer. This is not the principal use but this Is an Indicative (or allusive) use. Or. on 
the other hand. It Ie so said, on account of it being agreed upon (or being within the approval of) Dantila fto.. 8a is 
to be oaueed to stay {i e. Is to be placed) In some or other eruti at will, and pertaining (i.s. relative) to that by rule of 
arutia (t.s. of eruti intervale between notes) others (i.s. other notes) art to be caused to stay, so did, Indetd, ssy Dantila. 
So says (he)— ‘^hadjafvena grihitah (i.e. adopted with the function of ea) jah (t.e. which) dhvanih (t.s. sound), ahadjagrdme 
bhavet (i-e, does happen to be In ehadja^grdma), above that, the next third (».o. three crufts above that) no doubt does happen 
to be rt. Above that the next second (t.s. two srufts above .that ri, does happen to be) pa, from that the next fourth 
v(i'.s. four srulis above that pa^ does happen to be) mo. Front similarly (t.s. four srufis above, does happen to be) pa. 
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sdndis &c. which, and the processes of playing notes as well as graces and embellishments in which, are 
similar to these ancient vinds and vanmst were also similarly performed for similar purposes, in ancient 
times in these ancient instruments. It may be asked, as to how, without recourse to any tempering of notes, 
similar to that of the modern European system, could the notes in their just natural intervals be pro- 
duced in the changes of positions of consecutive notes in instruments, in the abovementioned ancient 
Indian syetem. That these were practiable in ancient free-toned instruments (without frets), by 


from that the next third {i.e, three arutis above that pa, doea happen to be) dha^ and nt (does happen to be) the next second 
from that (dha). From that (m), sa (doea happpen to be) the next fourth.' (Dantila aaya) in tills manner. This application 
ia also narrated in the commentary of Dantila called Tavaka^ in this m2kuntt~-*8hadjatvena (i.e.) as (or with the property 
of) shad ja~awara [i.e, of sa note or tone) grihiiah (t.e.) ia assumed, (or) arranged with judgment, jah (t.e.) kaschit {i.e. some) 
particular sound, that does happen to be in shadja-grdma, from that particular sound, the next third upwards (t>. three 
arutis higher) does happen to be nV With this purpose in view, Dantila did speak in a little varied way (t.e. a little 
indirectly) of the similarity of moorchhanda of shadja and madhyama gramds. So says (Dantila), — *If pa, from raising 
two arutis Is made (to function) as {i.e. is endowed with the property of) dha and from control thereof {i.e. relative to 
that) ma et aeq. as in situ (are made to function as) ni et teg., thence, from wnat numbered (t.c. either let or 2nd or 
3rd dec.) had been the moorchhand of shadja-grdma, is born ii.e. is produced) that numbered moorchhand indeed, of madhyama- 
grdma. By lowering two srutia, dha being made (to function) as pa, and ma et aeq. (being made to function) as (they 
were) before, doea cause to be {i.e. by that process ia caused to bo reproduced) ahadja-moorchhand' {i.e. moorchhand of aha dja- 
grdma), in this manner (says Dantila), Surely, (it Is) by consenting to the placing sa at (positions at) will, (that) Dantila, 
Dakshaprajdpati &o. did agree to (or accept, or did speak of) avadhdna by its property of being part of the body of pdad/tarva. 
So says Dan^t/a,— 'composed of padas {i.e. of letters, or word, or verse, or collection of words, or stentence) and of assemblage 
of 8 war a a {i.e. of notes or tones) well measured also by Td/a, and applied as well by avadhdna is termed {i.e. boars the 
name oO pdad^arva,' (Dantila says) in this manner. Dakshaprajdpati also (says ), — ' A vadhdnaa, gdndharva, followed hj awara 
pada &o., by excess (by additional counting, or by separate inclusion) of avadhdna, of three sorts, is not attributable.* 
This ^Dakshaprajdpati) says. Avadhdna in fact implies uttering (is. performing) of other notes. If notes are not caused 
to bo placed in positions at will, then avadhdna does not properly suit (or apply). This view is indeed, somewhat 
acknowledged by Sdrangadeva, by his sdrana-indioatlon (or arrangement) in chalavind, from his saying (in that connection) of 
this,— 'In it {i.e. in the chalavind) the (sounds of the) seven notes (in their respective strings) are to be brought (by adranda) to (the 
sounds of) the adjacent respective (lower) strings by the learned (or sensible) persons.* Thus do be the description (of the 

above subject) at length " (3. R. Cal. I, ill, 15 oommt.). I have already (at p. 90 notes) explained the meaning of, as well 

as the devices adopted for, the abovementioned ^drand. The abovequoted Sdrangadeva's text about sdrand is to be 
found in S. K. Cal I, ii, 17; sc. Poona I, iii, 19, and the nature of that sdrand in chalavind (without mention of the 
particular devices that arc to be adopted for that sdrand), has been described by 8&rangadeva in the connected texts. 
In the above English rendering, I have added, in the portions within brakets, explanatory notes gathered from the above, 
as well as connected 8. H. Cal., and 8. U. Poona texts and oommts.. 

I give below two illustrations, with seven notes and ^vrufr-intervals between these notes, in each case showing what is 
meant by the reducing of the moorchhand of the one prdma to that of another, in the abovequoted Dantila'a text,— 


Second Moorchhand of Shadja-grdma reduced to second Moorchhand of Madhyama-grdma. 
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Taird Moorchhand of Madhyama grdma reduced to third Moorchhand of Shadja*grdma. 
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The following modern pratiea of playing RAGAa on instruments, which doparta from, as mentioned below, 
tho ordinary gonoral method, seems to be the remnant of the abovementioned anoient change of poaitione 
in instruments, of the baslo note and conseoutive notes on that basis. 

In the modern ordinary general praollce of playing R&gas in vinds, aitdra dec., the 2nd string is tuned, to the 
lower-so of the assumed standard sa, and on that bisli, the first string is tuned to lower-ma and the 'position of 
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more or lese pressure on the strings by the fingers and by shifting of fingers as well as of finger positions, 
and by gliding, as are done in modern instruments of similar types may easily be inferred. It can also easily 
be inferred, that such oonseoutive notes with their just natural intervals were, in ancient periods, performed 
from the self-same frets of vinds and the self-same holes of I’o/fsos, by the same processes, by which 


middle-sa on the first string, Is fixed on that basis. On that basis of fixed position of middle-jid, fixed frets arc alloted 
in vinds, in those positions, in which all Buddha and vikrita notes, from lower kari-ma to middle-nt and all suddha 
notos (only) from upper sa to uppor ga, may be played from the first string. In some of thoso Instruinonts one or two, 
more or less, notes are alloted with frets, varying according to sizos of instruments and tastes of players. In sitdra &o. 
whose frets are movable (see p. 2) the tuning at the initial tuning, is similar to above iii al^ rospocts, except that in 
these instruments, the number of vikrita notes alloted with frets are loss, their number varying according to the sizes of these 
instruments and the tastes of individual players. For playing Riigas whose thdts include those vikrita notes which are not 
provided with frets, at the initial tuning, in these bitdra &o.. either the proper frets aro shifted to the positions of these 
vikrita notos and theso notes played therefrom, or these vikrita notes are played from some suitable frets for lower 
notos, by the Mir process explained hereafter. In Finds, such vikrita notes of such Riigas are played from their respective 
frets, excepting the vikrita notes of the uppor octavo of theso and similar Hiigas, which being, as shown above, unprovided 
with frets, are played from some frets alloted for lower notes, by the Mir process. That Mir process of playing is adopted in other 
cases also. In both those types of instruments, suiting the tastes of players, and also the roquiroments of proper Intonations, as well 
as of graces and other embelisbmcnts. 


For playing Rdga Bhairavi and other H&gaa whose thdts aro similar, some modern skilful players often, make the 
following departure from the above ordinary method of playing, — They raise the tune of the 1st string a semitone, 
in such a manner, that, from the fret alloted at the initial tuning for lower-ui on this string, may bo played middlo-sa 
in unison with lower-sa of the 2nd string. Thereafter either in vinds or sitdra^ without disturbing the tune of any other 
string, they, from the frets alloted at the Initial tuning for, — 
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play tho respective notes of Bhairavi thdtr 
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They play also the other consecutive notes from consecutive frets. Generally the frets are not shifted in this process but, 
as will be explained hereafter, for very fine tuning, in instruments with movable frets, some of thoso frets are very slightly shifted 
in the above process. For playing again, Kfigas other than Bhairavi Arc., mentioned above, tho first string is again tuned to 
lower-ma, and the notes aro played from the frets as at the Initial tuning. 

In the above, instead of by 4, 3, 2, &o. srutis, the intervals have boon shown, as is generally done, in modern times by modorn 
musicians for thdts which include vikrita notes, as full-tones and half-tones, bjr the signs 1 and i respectively. 

Slight adjustments of frets. Besides slight adjustments of movable frets, suiting peculiar pitches of particular vikrita 
and also (in same oases) of suddha notes, of particular Bfigas, slight adjustments of frets are also taken recourse to In the 
abovementioned tuning for Bhairavi &o., and also in other cases of raising or lowering the tunes of strings, e. g, to suit different 
singers, or accompanying instruments. The theoretical reason for this is as follows Tho frets (as spoken of before at p. 6 notes) 
being of graduated heights, the tension on the open string, compared with the tension on the vibrating portion of that 
string as shopped on each fret, slightly vary for each fret. Any appreciable change of tension of the open string, due to change 
of its tuning, or to the replacing of that string by another string of greater or lOss donsity or thickness, changes also the tension 
on the vibrating portion of that string as pressed on each fret, and also the proportions of those tensions, compared with 
each other. This change of proportion of ter sioss affects the tuning of the frets. Theoretically the distance from the bridge 
of a fret, tuned to a particular note, is required to be changed In such oases. Practically, howover, only musicians with very 
nice ears ckn notice that dlsturbsnce, and only for fine tuning, a few frets only, are required to be very slightly shifted, and 
they are so shifted for such fine tuning in such cases* 

In vinds of old typas, also termed vina and vtn, the fret* are rigidly fixed and cannot be ehlfted at will In oourie of playing, 
and In these, the shoTementloned defects of tuning cannot bo remedied by shlf(in< of frets. In these Instruments, these defects 
of tuning are remedied by Mir prooess of playing, but as that process is more difficult than tho aborementloned shifting of frets, 
and as the sounds of these vinds are very low, not reaching fully more than tbrM or four yards, In actual practice, In spite of 

their sweeter sounds due to their bridges being of the type of Tiolin bridges, these eld type VINA8 with fixed frete have 

beeem* very rare nowadays giving pleee to 9ltaa type VINAfT with meveble frets, and td SItars Ae.. 

. * ' 

Graduated heights ef frets have been spoken of above. Regarding those, I have spoken before (at p. 6 notes) that 
the freta near the nut are tallest and those near the bridge are ahertest in height. In good Instruments, however, the 
player Umsolfbr ^by an. artisan, so adjosts the heights at ths ourvss along ths whole length of eaoh fret, that In oours* of 
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gradations of pitches from the self-same frets and holes were, at these ancient periods produced, and also 
are produced in modern practice in similar modern instruments.* 

We find from the theories, including practical examples with notes of different Mdrga and also 
Desi gitas as well as classes of such gitas such as Jdtis and lidgas &o. of ancient periods as given in 
Brhaddesi and S. R., that in these ancient theories, besides the 7 sudd ha notes three VIKRITA 
notes only have been applied. These three vikrita notes SLTe.—vikrita (or trisrutih)^pa 
u e. pa of Madhjama-grdma^ and that in that grdma and moorchhands and tdnas of that grdma only, 
and besides that either antara-ga or kdkali-iii or both in place of suddha-ga and suddha-ni respectively 
in either sliadja or madhgama grdma or in moorchhands or tdnas of both these grdmas, and excepting dha 
of Mad lujama- grdma (which did not practically differ from suddha-dha as shown below) being considered 
a vikrita and excepting also the case mentioned below, I have not met with the application in these 


Mir process of playing over and along the length of a fret, the string may not touch the next or any other fret for a higher 
note, and thereby disturb the Mir play. In instruments so properly adjusted, the few frets midway between the bridge and 
the nut are of shortest height and their adjacent frets either towards higher or lower notes are gradually higher aod higher. 

*The playing of gradations of pitches from a single awara-randhra of an ancient vansa, and from such a hole of a similar 
modern flute-typo Instrument by skilful blowing and by wholly or more or leas partially opening that ho'c, and thereby producing 
the desired pitches of notes and aounds and also remedying thereby defects of tuning, has already been spoken of (at p. 92 
notes)- The producing of gradations of pitches from a self-same fret of modern fretted stringed instruments either by (1) putting 
more or less prsssure of the finger in course of stopping the string by that finger over that fret or by (2) Mir process of playing, 
In modern old type vinda with fixed frets, and in cases of Sitdrs Ac., over and above these, by (3) shifting of frets, have also been 
spoken of (at p. 2 and p. 95 notes). In Eardja, which is played with a bow, and whoso frets are movable, the above processes are 
applied for the above purpose, and besides these, (4) the device of lightly stopping and gliding on the string, between two fre's, 
by the left finger, without allowing the string to touch the frets is also taken recourse to for the above purpose 

The above 1st to 3rd processes are practicable in vinds, aitdra Ac. due, as already said (at p. 6 notes) to the ample distances 
between their frets and to the ample lengths of their strings (the vibrating portions between the bridge and nut, of their main 
strings being about a yard, or in larger Instruments, even a little more long). Those are also practicable, and there is ample 
scope in these, of the Mir process, as their fingerboards attached with frsts are amply broad and their strings are not tuned with 
such tight tension as those of European violins, violoncellos, guitars, mandolines Ao.» so in the Mir process the played string 
can be pulled across the fingerboard over a considerable length of a fret, without disturbing the tuning of the string by loosening 
its peg. In Eardja, however, its played strings are more tightly tuned and its fingerboard is not so broad and the vibrating 
portions of its main strings (being about one and a half cubits) are not so long, so there is not much scope in Eardja for the Mir 
process, and to serve that purpose the 4th of the abovemen tioned device is adopted in it. 

From descriptions of anolant fretted VIIMA8 (i. e, stringed Instruments) in 8. R., R. V. Ac. we find that these were 
similar to modern old typo vinda, and were similarly played. Those ancient fretted vtnds consisted chiefly of a Danda 

t. r. rod like piece) of bamboo or wood perforated through its length, to the front of which frets were attached forming the 

fingerboard, and to the back of which at two places two gourd- shells of different sizes were attached, and to the bottom of 
which a flat piece of wood topped with a bridge of iron or similar plate, was attached and besides these there were arrangements 
for attaching the strings Ac. We also find, as shown below, from these descriptions, that moving of frets as well as Mir process 
of playing in these fretted Instruments were in practice in very antique periods. From those it may easily be inferred that the 
abovemontioned Mir process and shifting of frets were also adopted in ancient periods for producing desired gradations of pitches 
of notes and other sounds, from the self-same frets of ancient fretted instruments, for the abovemontioned purpose. • 

Sfirangadeva has spoken of placing the frets of fretted vinda to their Dandaa, with (8. R. VI„ 

260, i. e, with an addhesivo mixture of wax with burnt cloth) and io case of Brhati (t. e, large sized) Deai (type of) JTtanari vind, 
he has spoken of attaching its 14 main frets as follows : — ... bmwgibt f iw ^irlfwwT (S98)||ii^iHl««r. 

n WdljriWf r ll <*»»). (». VI. *»8.99) » do pUoe properly then 

slighly.Imporceptibly-movablo frets. With wax mixed with brick powder, or (with wax) properly added with burnt oloth, the adhesion 
of the frets (is to te) strong'*. Besides speaking of plaoing, in that manner, of frets in their respective positions of notes, in the 

latter vind, S&rsngadeva has spoken of attaching two or throe extra frets at proper positions of higher notes as, 

II 302 I e. "do bind down (or that may mean do attaoh) however, two or three extra frets aboye 

this"]. Besides the above adjective 'sllghtly-imperoeptlbly-movable' of frets, I have not mot anywhere else of any mention of 

moving of frets by B&rangadeva. By accepting the abovemontioned interpretation 'do bind down extra frets* of that text, 

and keeping in view the modern practice, as shown below, of binding movable frets with threads, we may Infer that some such 
ancieni practice of bindiog movable frets, 8&rangadeva had in view in that text. 

The frets of modern old-type vinda are rigidly attached to their Dandaa with lao or with some mixture with wax, and 
these frets cannot be shifted at will In course of playing. I have already said that all auddha and most but sot all the vikrita 
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theories in Sangita-Ratn&kar or any other book or texts of anterior periods of any other vikrita note, and 
In nonn of these theories including the fheortcs of moorchhanAs, TAnns &o, have I met with the slmults** 
neous application of both the suddha and vIkrIta forms of the self-same note.^ 
Thus in the allotment of notes in these ancient theories, neither have two tvvo-snfti intervals been placed 

notes within the range of these vinAs are provided with frets. The frets of modern sUArs nnd similar instruments are bound to 
their Dandas with strong gut, silk or cotton threads passed through the indented edges at both ends of, or the indented edges at 
both sides, length-wise of, each fret. Thereby the frets are aiTixed sufficiently tightly to the Dandas and at the same time each 
of them can be slowly moved lengthwise of those Dandas, when required for shifting. 

Sdmanfttha has given detailed descriptions in R. V., of fretted rinds only, and in these ho has described some varieties of 
arrangements of frets including those of his own invention. Of these vtnds ho has described both movable-fretted and not- 
movable-fretted types, the former with less numbers of frets requiring shifting of them, and the latter with larger numbers of frets, 
each suddha and most of the vikrita notes within the range of the latter being provided with a fret. For playing such a vikrita note, 
not BO provided with a fret, in the latter type, SdmanAtha has arranged its playing from a fret for a lower note by the process of — 

SlcPT2...wfvHJn (R. V. II, 39 commt.) i. e. “through srutis (i, v. specific pitches of 

sounds) being raised through (the process of) pulling the string by the left finger” i. by what is at present called the jVir 

process of playing. Sdman&tha has not, however, described different arrangements for attaching the frets of movable and not mov- 
able fretted types, but regarding attaching frets to Dandas of vinAa^ he has spoken in general terms,— 

(R. V. II, 13 commts.) 1 . e. frets are “to be adhered to the Danda with wax mixed with burnt cloth.” Hegarding 

shifting of required frets, for purpose of a particular RAga, from the positions of those frets at the initial tuning, SAmanAtha 

has advised, such frets,— (R. V.II, 17 commt.) «. c. “beiuK rnined from their 

respective positions are caused to bo placed in other positions, that is what is meant” (l)y the corresponding R. V. 11, 17 main text, not 
quoted here). From these descriptions of SdmanAtha and also those of SArangadova in S. R. VI, 29H-299, 302 as quoted before 
by me (at p. 96), it can easily he Inferred that in ancient periods frets were attached to the Dandas of vinAs with a paste, of wax 
mixed with burnt cloth or with brick powder, and that such frets, when so required, could bo raised from their respective positions 
and re«attachod to other positions. From “slightly imperceptibly movable frets” ns described in S. R. VI, 298 text quoted l)cfore by 
me (at p. 96) it can also be inferred that the frets, attached in abovespoken manner, could be, and were in practice, very slowly 
shifted along the length of the Danda, when so required. 

Soman Atha has explained his abovomontiontd non-provision of frets for sumo notes and his arrangement for performing of 
such notes by (what in modern times is known as) Mir process (no doubt on thinking that to bo an innovation of his, not montioLcd 
in authoritative ancient books such as S. R., and therefore likely to bo looked down upon by his contemporary musicians), by 

8aying.-“«ir^!^jr II ii ‘ fx^raRfipiT asrii n^?iTfwixra«ir ii 

I II ” commt.) f. c. “Making of the function 

of (f . <?. performing) another note, by pulling (the string, as a matter of fact, is), also within the approval of Hharnta dec., and so 
(says) Bharata,— *7d7ia/:rtd in strings is of two sorts, through (I) Pravesa, (and) through (2) Nifjraha, likowiso. There (t. <?. the 
aforesaid) Praveea (device) is (of two varieties, viz. either) through Viprakarsha (i. e. Pidanam i. e. putting pressure upon, or 
tightening, vide Brhaddesi pp. 28-29) of the lower note, or through MArdava {i.e. sithilikaranam i.c. loosening, vide ibid,) of 
the higher note, and Nigraha is non-touch (t. e. not not.etopping),* in this manner” (says Bbarata. thid. R. V. II commt.). The 
abovementioned two sorts of Praveaa devices, as above understood by SOmanAtha, wore no doubt, those of raising the sound 
by pulling the string over a fret, and of performing a lower sound than that of that raised sound, by loosening that pulled string, 
respectively, both of which, at modern times are known as Mir processes. Thus we see that those Jlitr processes existed in 
practice in very antique periods as that of Bharata, and we may eaeily infer that, like in modern times, the required grudatione of 
pitches 6f notes and of other sounds wers also performed, in those ancient periods, by that Mir process. 

^Before speaking of chatuharutih~dha and the other abovementioned exceptions, I shall very briefly speak here about the 
theories of the ancient suddha and vikrita notes. SArangadova has given the theories including the srutis of seven suddha 
and twelve vikrita notes in 8. B. Oal. I, ii, 13-16, 22-23, 37-43 ; I, iii, 1-3, 17 ; I, Iv, i-8 : s.c. 8. R. Poona I, lii, 13-17, 24-26, 41-47 ; 
I, iv, 1-3, .18 ; I, V, 1-9. I have dealt with these theories in detail with quotations from these and other original texts and 
commentaries, and with comparison of these ancient Indian notes with modern European and HindustAni notes, in the Farlsishta 
to VoL I of tms book (Oita Sutra Sar). As these theories, however, being written in very terse and technical language. In these 
texts and oommts., are very difficult to understand at places, 1 shall very brieQy speak here about these sruti theories of these notes. 

SArangadeya has spoken of the seven suddha notes sa rl ga ma pa dha ni being of 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 srutfs respectively, and 
* of theae notes being in the 4th, 7th, 9th, 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd srtifts respectively (vide 8. R. Cal. I, ii, 13-16 ; sc. Poona I, ill, 13-17 
and oommts). The modern theoretical SRUTI-Intonralt botwoon the modern seven HIndusthanI suddha notaa are:— ia4ri3 
ga 2 ma 4 pa 4 dha 3 nl (2 sa). In these* the namee and the seriee of arutie 4, 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2 of ihe seven suddha notes, being the 
eame as those of the abovementioned seven aneient suddha notes* some modern theorists and musicians hold the view that 
the latter notes were the same so the abovementioned modem notes. From the abovespoken ancient suddha sa ri ga &c. 
being of 4* 3* arutUr* acme modem thaorlata alao Inftr that there were come relation of the adunde of eaeh of thaat 4, 3, 2 &o. 
arutla with theae aneient notea as rigs dec. That the sounds of aaob of theao 4*3*2dto. arutia* had no relatione wlththaso 
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side by side, nor have anywhere two notes one-.sr/^// apart been used. These ancient theories with such 
srnple intervals between notes, and with practically three vikrita notes only* over and above seven suddha 
notes, wore possible, as these theories were composed with different grdnias, and moorchhands, the latter 
of which included Idnas and all of which, as already said were based on the ancient system of shifting 
at will on instruments, a basic note, and corresponding other notes on that basis. Compared with the 

ancient suddlia-notes, and that though the namee sa ri ga ma pa dha ni and thoir series of erutis, as mentioned above 
of the seven SUDDHA ancient Indian and Modern Hindusthani notes agree, the former are really different from 
the latter, will appear from the following 

‘‘Question. [In what sruti a svara (t. c. note or tone) is placed (does) that] fourth and such other sruti I (t. e.) the 
4th 7th 9th 19th 17th 20th and 22nd srutis (in cases of sa ri ga ina pa dha ni respectively previously spoken of by S&rangadeva) 

(i. e,) by property of explicit expression or by change of state (into a svara)] thus do he 
the cause of a svara [(t. c,) of sa dec.] ? What is there the significance [ (t. e.) usefulness towards a svara of] of the previous 
throe See, srutis [ (f. c.) previously situated, three srutis in each of sa ma pa, two srutis each in each of ri and dha, and one sruti 
each in each of ga and ni ] ? We say (in answer). The fourth, third &c. sruti {i, e.) are ascertained 

by desire (or expectation) towards previous (srutis) [ (t. c. ) 

5995R: I W?ni^ 9 fwi^«fqT«i ? (t. c.) are ascertained by 

expectation (or relative to) previous (srutis). This sruti (is) the fourth, this (is) the third, this is the second, (use) in this manner, 
(by) expecting previous srutis (is) this use. If previous srutis do not be then having expected (L e. relative to) what does this use (of) 
fourth &c. bo ? ] For this, the previous srutis also (are the) causes (or reasons) [ (t. c.) on this account, for ascertainment (or fixing) 
of the fourth &c. (do be) iu c.) the attainment (or fulfilment) of the causation (or utility or 

significance) of the previous srutis also,] here." (S. H, Cal. 1, ii, 24-25 and commt. of which the text is sc. S. R. Poona I, iii, 27-28). 
In above, the portions within “ **, are from that S. R.‘ text, and the portions within [ ] brackets are from above S. R. Cal. 

coiiiint., and the portions within ( ) brackets are explanatory notes of mine. 

Sdmaniltha similarly says,— “ In spite of being of two srutis, ga is heard from its last and not from its first sruti. That 

is also the case with ri &c. la this manner, the coming of a svara from its last sruti only is clear from (the) various (sorts of) 
vinds. From these (vinAs) it is in this way clear, 

«ir9qf9 9 n 9 g 99 ^9i9I9f9 SIf!T?I9 9qq>T: I 9r99«5^ 9 9 i 9 9 I9 1^(9919: I) (•• «•) since VINA pi.y.n 

in ottlier strings or frets, hy guess {i.c, by judging by their ears) cause to place a SVARA (i.e. a note or tone) In its last 
SRUTI only, and in this manner make others hear (that svara) also. There indeed is no usefulness of expressing (or producing) 
the previous srutis also. Voice of a singer also in that manner is (of) similar sound (i. c. the sound of a svara as intonated 
by the voice of a singer, is similar to the sound of that svara as produced from a vinft, and so hy analogy it should ho understood 
that the former sound is also of the last sruti of that svara), that is the significance." (R. V. I, 28 and commt. The portions 
within brackets in above, are explanatory notes of mine). 

From the above, and also Sinhahhuprila’s S. R. Cal. I, lit, 15 commt. quoted before hy me at p. 93 notes) it is clear that in these 
ancient perlcdSi there was no absolute standard of pitch, and in practical music, strings and frets were tuned by guess, 
without comparison with, any standard pitch, and without reference to any mechanical instruments based on sruti or any other 
tlioorics, and that each of the 22 srutis of a saptaka (i. c*. within an octave) was not an individual note, i. e, was not a 
microtone, but that the abovenieiitioned 4, 3, dec. srutis of a note were the measures of intervals of that ancient system, 
between that note and its previous note. From these it is also clear that the modern seven suddha Hindusthfini, and the above- 
nientioncd ancient Indian, notes are not the same, but different. Bearing in mind what has been spoken of above, from the avove- 
mentioned SArangadova's texts and their cornmts., wo cun deduce the sruft-iniervals of the above ancient seven suddha and also of 
the twelve vikrita notes spoken of therein, as follows : — 

In these texts, SArangadeva has spoken of the ancient seven suddha notes sa ri ga via pa dha ni^ and of the following 
twelve vikrita notes,— (1) Chyuta-aa, (2) Achyuta-sa, (3) Chatuhsrutih-ri^ (4) Trisrutih-ga^ (5) Chatuhsrutih (or Antara)~ga 
or Antara, (6) Chyuta-ma, (7) Achyuta-ma, (8) 7Visrutih-pa, (9) Chatuhsrutih-pa^ (10) Chatuhsrutih-dha^ (11) Trisrutih-ni^ 
(12) Ckatuharutih (or Kdkali)^ni or Kdkali^ altogether 19 notes. He has grouped, in these texts, these 19 notes within two Qrdmas 
and four Svara-Sddhdranas, which groups, and the sruti intervals of the notes of each of which groups, as can be deduced 
from these texts and their commentaries of SinhabhupAla and KallinAtha, are as follows : — « 

SHADJA.GRAMA formed of 7 SUDDHA Notes 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 I 1 2 3 4 srutis 

4 sa 3 ri 2 ga 4 ma 4 pa 3 dha 2 ni | 4 sa 

MADHYAMA-GRAMA 

000000 0 000 0 0 00000000 0 010 000 srutis 

4 ma 3 trisrutih-pa 4 chatuharuih~dha 2 nl 4 sa 3 rt t ga \ A ma 

SADHARANA of KAKALI (svara), or KAKALI-Sadharana 

with other srutis, — 0000 0 00 0.00 dte. srutis 

with other notes, — dha 4 Kdkali (or ChatuhsrutihyiA . 2 Achyuta^sa 3 rl dto. notes 
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theories of Hdfjas &c, of subsequent and of modern periods, these ancient theories were more natural* 
I say more natural on account of the fact that any system of notes or notation, however simple and in 
conformity with the human voice that may be, cannot fully represent all the gradations of pitches, forces, 
accents and other elements of the natural human VOiCCi which Is Independent of any such 

SADHARANA of ANTARA {svara), or ANTARA-Sadharana 

with other srutis,— 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 ^c. srutis 

with other notes, ri 4 Antara (or Chatuhsrutihy^n 3 Achyuta-mii iSrc, notes 

SADHARANA of SHADJA {svara), or SHADJA-Sadharana (with other notes of its OKAMA) 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 e 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 I 0 0 &e. srutis 

Trisrniih‘Ni 2 Chyuta-ssL 4 Chatuharutih-ri 2 4 lua 4 p:i 3 dh;i 3 | Trisnif i h -ni iSic, 

SADHARANA of MADHYAMA {.nvara)^ or M ADH YAM A-Sadharana (with other notes of its GKAMA) 

0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 1 0 &f. srutis 

Trisrutih-s’d ^ Chyuta-md 4 Chatuhsrutih-im 4 (Jhatuhsrutih-dhn 2 ni 4 .sa 3 n‘ 3 | Tiisrutih-tja 

Regarding the last two Sddhdraiias, Sdrangtideva says, — **Sadharana of Madhyama (is) of sure (/. r. Is as a matter of 
course) within Madhyama-Grama*’ (S. R. Poona I, V, 8 ; so. Cal. 1, iv, 8) 'from that it also follows that Shadja-Sadlulrana is 
indeed in Shadja-Grflma {ibid, Cal. commt.). Kallinatha, in connection with Moorchhanfts, has in S. R. Poona 1, iv, 17 coniint. quoted 
the text of Bharata, which says, — ‘‘In Shadja-Grama (is) Shadja-Sadharana (and) in Madhyaina-QnVma is Madfiyania- 
Sadharana.” After saying what is spoken of above, Sarangadeva adds : — “Theso two (».#’. Shadja and Madhyama) Sadharanas 
(are called) the two Kaisikas, duo to their minuteness (of difference from their original forms in their original (irainas) like 
the tip oi VL Kesa (i. e. of a hair). These two are also termed by some learned (or sages) as the two Grama-Sadharanaa" 
(S. R. Poona, I, v, 9 ; sc. Cal. I, iv, 8. In these the portions within brackets are explanatory notes of mine.) 

From the sruti intervals shown above, if we allot to each of the 19 notes. Us specific sruti position within the 22 srittin, 
as done by S&rangadeva, (as mentioned above), in case of tho notes of Shadja-Grdran i, r. of the 7 snddha notes, wo would find 
that both sa and Achyuta-six would be in tho 4th sruti, .and both ri and Chatuhsmtih-ri would bo in the 7th sruti, and both ma and 
.Ac^ywfa-ma would be in tho 13th sruti, and both frwwiife-pa of Madhyama-Orruna and Chatuhsrutih~\ih of Madhyama-Baiiharana 
would be in tho 16th sruti, and both dha and Chatuhsrutih~dhii would bo in the 20th sruti. Those five pairs ineJudo besides 
Trisriitih-pd of Madbyama-gramu, five out of the twelve vikrila notes mentioned l>y Sarangadova. Sdrnanatha, after pointing 
out that each of those five Sfirangadeva's vikrita notes had been in tho same sruti with the notes of its abovementioned respective 
pair, has said that each of the former had not been different from eacli of the latter respectively (vide R. V. I, 25-26 and 
commt.). Thereafter, saying that Silrangadova also, while taking account of Punaruktin in caloiilations for numliors of 
Kiita-Tdnas, had not considered Chatuhsrutih Aha, (included amongst the above five vikrltas) to bo different from st/ddha-dha, 
Soinanatha has concluded that these five vikrita notes of his anterior periods, though they had boon differemt In theory, 
yet in practical music, they had not been different from, hut tho same as, the notes of their respoctivo pairs, (vide ibid, 27 and commt.), 
I shall speak of that non-differentiating of ChatuhsruiihAha by Sarangadova hereafter, 1 shall now speak of the vikrita notes 
of Shadja and Madhyama S&dharanas, 

Leaving out the above five vikrita notes there remain seven ont of the twelve Sflrangadeva's vikrita notes, in whieli seven, 
Triarutih-ni and Chyuta-aa of Shadja-Sddhdrana and Triarutih-jga and Chyuta-ma of Madhyama-Sddhdrana are included. 1 have 
not met with the application of any of these four vikrita notes in tho theory of any Rfiga, in S. R. or its anterior hooks Brhsddcsi 
and Dattila, but the only mention of the application of the above two Sddhdranas that 1 have met with, is in the following : — 

The above two S^dh&ranas were included amongst tho four Svara-Sddhdranas mentioned above by me. SArangudova 
•<in S. R. Poona 1, vil, 21-23 sc. Cal. I, vi, 20-22) has spoken of some general rules as laid down by Bharata and also by Kambala, 
Asvatara &c. regarding the application of Svara-Sddhdrana In some cases, in some Jdtia and in some Rdgaa also. Kallinfitha 
in his (ibid. Poona) commt. to above text has interpreted that word * Svara-Sddhdrana* of that text, as tho two, viz. Kdkali and 
^ntara (SftdhAranas), but Sinhabhupftla In his (ibid. Cal.) commt. to above text, has included Shadja and Madhyama Sddhdranas 
within that * Svara-Sddhdrana* of that text. 1 may mention here, that Dattila has described Svara-Sddhdranas as being of 
the two avarac Kdkali and Antara (vide Dattila p. 5 verse 46). Besides, in the above Interpretation in abovementioned Stnha- 
"bhupAla's oommeiftary, 1 have not met with the application of either Shadja or Madhyama Sddhdrana^ or of any of the four 
vikrita notes mentioned above, included within them. In any theories of Jdfis, Edgaa or of other classes of gilaa, in either S. R. 

in books of anterior periods. It may be inferred that the hairbreadth minuteness of these two Sddhdranas spoken of by 
S&rangadeva as mentioned above, signified that the difference of T^isruti-ni and Chyuta-na '^of Shadja-Sddhdrana from suddha 
nl and sa respectively, and of Triarutih-ga and Chyuta-ma of Madhyama^Sddhdrana from auddha ga and ma respectively, 
described as the difference of one-eruft in each case, was vary minute, a. g. similar to that of one degree, or that between lah 
and lay aa described in the Standard Cpurse by John Ourwen mentioned before (at p. S2 notes) by me, and that the abovementioned 
non-mention in abovementioned theories, of either of these two Sddhdranaa^ or of the abovementioned four vikrita ^noioa, had 
4)aen due to the abovementioned minuteness of differences of these four vikrita notes, these four being the specific vikrita notes 
of these two Bddhdranaa. That thesa fonr were their speoiflo vikritai would be found from the fact that the other vikrita notea 
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system of noteSi GRAMASi THATS, Seales or Notatloiii and thus, there must be 
some artificiality and therefore, obstacle to be got overi by a beginner in course of bis training 
in exercises, or in solfa-ing or in singing pieces of written music, based on any SUCh system. The 
abovemontioned ancient Indian theorieSt however, based as these were on two yrdmas, one of 

of those two SCtdh/iranaa were three, viz, Chatuhsrutih-rl, Chatuharutih-^A and Chatuharutih-dhA which were included amongst 
the five pairs of vikrita notes mentioned before. I shall now speak of Kuta-Tdnaa. 

Kula-Tanas and oaloulatiena of their numbers by anoient mathematical processes are described very briefly in 
Dattila p. 4 verses 38-41, and that has been a little more elaborately explained with a few lllustratlone by Matanga in Brhaddesi 
at pp. 30-32. Sflrangadeva has explained those more fully in 8. R. Cal. I, iii, 31 — 67 ; ac. Poona I, !▼, 32-70, which have been 
more elaborated by Sinhabhupflla and Kalliniltha aod of them by the former more clearly, in ibid, commts. The former commentator 
has also quoted in that commt. some of the abovementionod texts of Dattila and Matanga, by comparison with which, some of 
tho very serious errors and omissions in the readings of each may bo corrected. Each of these authors and commentators, no 
doubt, did describe in more detail, with a view to help his contemporary readers, what was written by his predecessors on the 
subject, yet, not to speak of tho serious errors and omissions in tho readings, as those descriptions are full of ancient technical 
terms and as these deal with ancient practices, which we are not conversant with, these, to us, are very difficult to understand 
and abstruse at places. I shall briefly speak here what 1 have understood from above texts and commts. about Kuta^Tdnaa and 
calculations of their numbers. 

KUTA.TANA(^^)s says Stlrangadeva, “were notes of Sampurnd, and Aaampurnd Moorchhands performed vyutkrama** 
(S. R. Cal. I, lii, 31 ; sc, Poona, I, iv, 32). I shall now explain these technical terms. Matanga, in the Brhaddesi texts mentioned 
above, and Silrangadova's commentators in the S. K. commts. mentioned above, have explained some of these technical terms 
and calculations for Kuta-Tilnas, with illustrations, in some eases. Those illustrations are, however, with initial syllables 
of notes only, but in none, any signs for different aapiakaa are given. 1 could understand these calculations and figures 
for Kuta-Tdnaa, with tho help of such illustrations, with signs added to by me, for notes of different aaptakaa, and those 
illustrations of mine, fitted in well with tho abovefnentloned figures. Thus those illustrations of mine, may bo assumed to be 
correct. With the help of such illustrations I shall explain tho above technical terms and some of the abovementionod 
S&rangndcva’s calculated figures, and in doing so, 1 shall use the following abbreviations .‘—Besides tho abbreviatious for notes 
used before (at pp. 83-84 notes), I shall use for notes fa ra or ^nfara-ga,— a-g ; for note Kdkali or A'dAca/*-ni,— k-n ; for 
Sampurnd also termed Purnd (fern.), or Sampurna also termed Puma (masc.), all of which literally meant, complete, and in this 
connection complete with 7 notes, — Pn. ; for A sampurnd also termed A purnd (fern.), or Asampurna also termed Apurna (masc.) 
all of which lit. meant 'incomplete,'— Apn. ; for grdmo,— Qm. ; for Shadja, — Sdj. ; for Madhyama, — Mdm. ; for Moorchhand,-^N[n, ; 
for BAcdrt.— Bhd. ; for ATra/na,— Km. ; for Aafa-Tdmi,— K. T. ; for iVasMra,— Pst.. Sampurnd- Moor chhands were 7— noted 
inoorclihands, seven each of Sdj. and Mdm. Grns. These, including their names and their notes of different aaptakaa, but with 
7 notes in ascent only, were the same as those illustrated before (ai p. p. 83, 84 notes) by me ‘as moorchhanda as described by 
Sftrangadeva.* Thus, the first to tho seventh Pn. Mns. of Sdj. Gm. were,— srgmpdn Nsrgmpd DNsrgmp PDNsrgm MPDNsrg 
GMPDNsr KGMPDNs respectively, and the first to the seventh Pn, Mns. of Mdm, Gm. wore,— mp'dnarr/ gmp'dnsr rgmp'dns 
.srgmp'dn Nsrgmp'd DNsrgmp' P'DNsrgm respectively, A aampurd- Moorchhanda would be those, formed of 6 to 1 notes, by 
dropping out from each Pn. Mn., from its last note, one note after another, up to six notes, e, g, of the above fifth Pn. Mn. 
of Sdj. Gm., the following six were Apn. Mns.,— MPDNsr MPDNsMPDNMPD MP M. 'Ihus of each Pn. Mn. could be six Apn. 
Mns., similar to above. Each of those Pn. and Apn, Mns. could have Bhedaa i. e, varieties, through either Antara or Kdkali 
or both, in place of ga and ni respectively. Each of the above 14 Pn. Mns., thus, could have, as mentioned before by me 
(at p. 84 notes), 4 Bhds., totalling 5G Pn. Mn. Bhds.. Of each Apn. Mn. it would he seen, that which included both g and n could 
have 4 Bhds. and that which lincludcd either g or n but not both, could have 2 Bhds. and that which included neither g or n could 
have no Bhd.. Performing the seven notes of each Pn. Mn. including those of its Bhds, in order of first to the last note, or of 
second to Inst and then the first note, or of third &c. up to tho last and then tho previous notes from the first, wquld each be a 
Krama oi that Pn. Mn. or of its Bhds. e. (/. performing Nsrgmpd srgmpdN rgmpdNs gmpdNsr mpdNsrg pdNsrgm dNsrgmp could 
bo the Kms. of the 2nd Pn. Mn. of Sdj. Gm. In this manner each of the abovementioned 56 Bhds. of Pn. Mns. could have 7 
Krainas each, totalling 392 Kms. (vide S. R. Cal. X, iii, 19 ; ac. Poona, 1, iv, 20 and commts.). Regarding Apn. Mns., performing all the 
notes without repeating any, of each A.sampurnA (or Apurnd) MoorchhaiiA, including those of if Bhds., if any, in regular sequence 
from the first to the last note, would be a Krama of that Apn. Mn. or of its Bhds., a, g, performing MPDNsr MPDNs MPDN 
MPD MP M would each, bo the Krama of the six, 6 to 1 noted abovementionod Apn. Mns. respectively, of the 5th Pn. Mn. of Sdj. Gm.. 
Similarly performing tho notes of tho Bhd. with K-N in place of N, of tho above MPDNsr would be the Km. of that Bhd.. Thus the 
first to third of the above Apn. Mns. could have 2 Bhds. each, and with these Bhds. of each, each could have 2 Kms., but the fourth 
to tho sixth of the above Apn. Mns., as they included neither ga nor ni, could have no Bhds., and thus of these latter, each could have 
one Km., as shown above, only. Performing all tho notes of each Pn. or Apn. Mn. including those of its Bhds., if any, in any 
other than tho Krama order, as mentioned above, would be performing vyutkrama i. e, against Krama sequence e, g. performing 
sNrgmpd gsrNmpd grsNmpd 6ro. would oaoh bo a vyutkrama performance of tho 2nd Pn. Mn. of Sdj. Gm., and performing the 6-noted 
Apn, Mn. of that Pn. Mn., as srgmpN gmpNsr &c. would each be a vyutkrama performance of that Apn. Mn.. Each^eytifArama 
performance of the notes of cither a Pn. or an Apn. Mn. would be a KUTA-TANAi Of these, such performances, of notes 
of Pn. Mns., would bo Purna-Kuta-Tanas, and such performances, of notes of Apn. Mns., would be Apurna* Kuta-Tanaa. I 
shall now speak of Praatdraa, 
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which included one vikrita note only, and in both of which Kmnias, as shown before, only one or two other 
mknia notes could replace tlie suddha forms of tliese two notes, wCrCi no doubt, far nfiorc simple and 
far more In conformity with the voice of singersi than the theories of subsequent 
periods of India, and also of moderni both Indian and Europoan systems. That ancient system 
of placing a basic note at will in instruments, and playing corresponding otlicr notes on tluii; basis, 
without any artificial tempering of notes, and practically without any retiming, however, required, groat skill 


prastara(sj^k),. It would bo seen from above, that all possil)lo ninnberH of rnutLra mas (i.e, Kuta-Tanus toKotlier 
with Kramas) of the 7 notes of each Pn. Mn. and of the 6 or 5 or 4 &:c. notes of each Apn. Mii. would also be, the all possible ninnbors 
of groupings, of all tho iioios of oach, without repeating any note. All siieh possiblo nuiiilu'rs of groupings of all these 7 (t (5 
or 5 or 4 &c. notes wore torinod PraatAras of these 7 or 6 or 5 or 4 not(*s. It would ho seen from above, that these rroaiAras 
of those? notes wore tho same as the total possible K. Ts. together with Kfiis. of those notes. Krom imxlern Algebra it would be 
seen that tho Pst, of I note could bo 1 only, and the Psts. of 2 notes could he 2x1 or 2, aud the Psts of 3 notes eould he II ' 2 
or 6, and the Psts. of 4 notes could he 4 x G or 24, and tlic Psts. of 5 notes could be 5 x 24 or 120, ami t he Psts. of G notes ec iild be 
6x120 or 720, and tho Psts. of 7 notes could ho 7x720 or .'iOlO. Dattila, Matanga and Sarangadeva, including both com- 
inentiitors of tho latter, have calculated by ancient matlicmatical |)rocesscs and foniuiias, and Matanga and l)i>tb tho commentators 
of Sarangadova have also explained with illustrations, some of tin* above ligiirt‘s for Psts. of tliese 1 to 7 notes. I shall 
now very briefly explain and illustrate a few of the abovementioned calculations of numberB of K. Ts.. 

Nos. of Puma Kuta-TANAS. Of each Pn. Mn. could he 5t)4d Psts. i. c. K. Ts. together with Kins., and of these, 7 would 
be Kma. leaving 5033 K. Ts.. Dattila has mentioned this figure 5033 (vide Datila p. 4. vi^rse 3U), ainl tliat text of Dattila including 
that figure 5033 has been elaborated hy Matanga (vide Brhaddesi p. 30). Sarangadeva, afti^r speaking of the abovi' 5040 Psts. 
has shown that of the 5G Pn. Mns. with Bhds. {nieationod before by me), could be 282240 (i. e. 56 x5040) K.Ts. together with 
Kms.. Of tliese, it would he seen, 302 would be Kins., and tho rest, tho total nos. of Pn. K. Ts., 

Sarangadova has similarly calculated the total Nos. of 6 to 1-notod Apn. K.Ts., together with Kins, of each of iho G to I 
noted Apn. Mns. of both Oiiis., and thereafter, deducting th(T©froiii, the Kms.. as well as the iV/war^/Zr/is i. c. iei>olltion», he has 
arrived at the figures for noB. of Apn. K.Ts., I shall very briefly illustrate a few of these oalculatioiiB.—Of tho G-noted (Apn. 
Mns. of both Gms.,) of tho two sa-initlal-noted {/. c. srgrapd of Sdj. Gm. and srgmp'd of Mdm. Qin.) and of the two iiia-initial- 
noted (t.e. MPDNsr of Sdj. Gm. and nip'dnsr of Mdm. Om.), there could be (as each included oftlior g or n) 2 Hhds, of each, 
and of the other ten (of the G-noted, i. c. of Nsrgmp DNsrgm PDNsrg GMPDNb KGMPDN of Sdj. Gin., and gmp'dns rginp'dn 
Nsrgm'p DNsrgm P'DNsrg of Mdm. Om., as each included both g and n) could he 4 Bhds. of each, totalling 48 Bhd.s. (of these 
fourteen 6-notcd Apn. Mns. cf both Gms.). As of each of these Bhds. could he 720 l^sts., thero could bo (of iheso 6-notcd) 34560 
K.Ts. together with Kms.. Of these, 48 would ho Kms. and the rest K.Ta.. Sarangadeva has similarly calculated the K.Tm. 
together with Kms., (and also tho Kms. included amongst these) of the five to ono-noted Apn. Mns. of both Onis.. Of these? I ihail 
illustrate hero the 2-notcd, and also the 1-noted, which last needs special mention,— Of the two-notod, UG, GM, DN, Ns of Rdj. 
Gm. and rg, gm, DN, Na of Mdm. Gm., could have 2 Bhds. each, the rest six, viz. sr, PD, MP, of Sdj. Gm. and inp\ sr, P'i) of Mdm. Gin. 
(as any of them did not include either g or n), could have no Bhds., The.<m total 22. Of each of these could ho 2 P.sts.. Thus of 
those could ho 44 K.Ts. together with Kms. Of these, it would bo seen 22 would bo Kms.. Regarding the one-noted (Apn. Mas.), 
S&rangadcva has included the fourteen, formed of the original single notes {viz. s, N, D, P, M, G, Ji, of Sdj. Gni. and in, g, r. h, N, D. 
P' of Mdm. Grn.), as tho total 14 Kms. of tho onc*noted Mns. of both Qms.. It would be seen that as there could lx* no 
vyutkrama of any of those, each of these fourteen, would be a Km.. Sarangadova has not included the a-g and k-n Biidn. of ga 
and ni, included amongst these 14 onc-noted. Kalintitha saya that, that was duo to a-g and k-n singly, without being connected 
with other notes, would not bo noticeable as distinct notes (vide S. U. Poona I, iv, 48-53 oommt.). I shall next vi^ry briefly 
explain anj illustrate, SArangadeva's calculations of Punaruktia i. e, ropotitions i Deluded within above calculations. 

Punaruktf(jSf^'(^)8. S&rangadeva has shown amongst others, within above calcuhitions, that, of the K. Ts. together with 
Kms. of the 6-noted Apn. Mns. of both Qms. (illustrated above), of tho dha-initial-noted of Mdm. Gm. (t. e. of DNsrgm, the 6-noted 
Apn., formed of the sixth Pn. Mn. of Mdm. Gm.) Its 4 Bhds. with 720 Psts. of each, totalling 2880 Psts. i, c. K. Ts. together with 
Kms.f having no distinctive pa (t. e. duo to not including frtsrufth-pa, which would have been a differentiating factor) were not 
different from similar Psts. (t. s. K. Ts. together with Kms.) of tho similar 6-noted Apn, Mn. of Sdj. Gm. (». a, of the €-noted 
Apn. Mn. DNsrgm formed of the third Pn. Mn. of Sdj. Qm.), and thus these (2880 K. Ts. together with Kms. Included amongst 
the calculations spoken of before) were Punaruktia i. s. repetitions. Similarly, amongst others, SArangadeva has shown that, 
amongst the oalculatlons for the two-noted illustrated above, of the two>noted Apn. Mns. of Mdm. Om., of sr, having no Bhd., 
the 2 Pats, of it, and of Ns, having 2 Bhds. and 2 Psts. of each Bhd., totalling 4 Psts. of it, and of DN. having 2 Bhds. and 2 Pats, 
of each Bhd. totalling 4 Psts. of it, were, similar to and not diflorent from, similar Psts. (i. e. K. Ts. together with Kms.) of 
■imllar noted ones (t. s. of sr» Ns, and DN) of Sdj. Om. respectively, and thus these 2, 4, 4 Pats,) t. s. K. Ts. together with Kms. 
included within the calculations for K. Ts. together with Kms. of Apn. Mns. illustrated before) were Punaruktia. In this manner 
Sftrangadeva has calculated together with the above illustrated, the other Punaruktia included within his abovementioned 
oaloulations of Pats. (i. s. K. Ts. together with Kms.) of Apn. Mns., 
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and command over instruments, of instrument players. In course of time that gave place to more and more 
dependence upon instruments, and to loss necessity of that great individual skill of each instrument-player. 
That brought in more and more artificiality in music, due to that greater and greater dependence of it, 
on musical instruments. Thus wo see, that in periods subsequent to that of Sanyila- Ratndicar, instead 
of the antique system, mentioned before, of shifting (without any tempering of notes), in instru- 
ments, of the basic note and of the other notes relatively to that note, at will, the positions Of 


Hy (if'dacilnf;; those Piimniktis, and also other K.ms. not included within these Ptinarukiis, but included within the 
abovmifMitioncd I’sts. of Apn. Mns., and a^so by deducting the Kms., from tho Pets., mentioned before, of Pn. Mns., from bis 
calnilations for K. Tm. together with Kins., Stirangadeva has arrived at the figures for tho total nos. of Puma and Apurna Kuta- 
T/ltifts. Jf wo follow from S. R., these calculations of SArangadeva, stop by step, with tho help of both tho commentaries by 
SinhabhupAia and KaUlnAtha, and also with the help of the illustrations, similar to those of inluo, as exemplified above, these 
Sara rig ado vii’s calculations of, and aNo his caloulatod figaros for, the nos. of Pn. and Apn. K. Ts., and also the corrections to 
those figurrs, as given by Kallirialha In 8. R. Poona 1, iv, 57-59 commt., would not bo very difficult to understand. By these 
calculations, SArangadeva has arrived at figures for thousands of K. Ts.. Those, no doubt, were thoir theoretically possib'e numbers 
and not of the Kiita-TAnas actually in practice. From above Punarukti calculations of SArangadeva, it would be soon, that 
while lie has consUlorcd pa (i.v, trisrufih pa) of Madhyama-Giama to be different form pa of Sdj.Qm. (t. e. from swrftiAa -pa), he 
has not so considered dha (t. c. r'bnf li/i.sn/Y/A dha) of Mdm. Grn. to be different from, but has considered that to he tho same as, 
dha (I. f!. /tu(if/kfi‘dha) of Sdj. Gm.. This non-differentiating by SArangadeva, of chatuLsrutih-dha, in these Punarukti calculations, 
is what has been spoken of by SomanAtha, in support of his (i. e. SomaiiAtha's) non-differentiating of the five ancient vikrifa notes, 
from their pairs, as mentioned before by me. From these Punarukti, as well as a-g and k-n Bhds. calculations of SArnngsdeva 
it can also be seen, that ho has not also differentiated in these calculations, Achyuta-sa from suddha-sa and Achyuta-ma 
from snddhn-ma, 

I have already said that the lllustralions of mine, Bomo of which I have exemplified above, may be assumed to be correct, 
on account of the fact that these illustrations fit In well with the abovementioned calculations. From that it may also be assumed 
that the notes of different saptakas as exotnplifind in these illustrations, formed parts and paresis of. and were attached 
to, those Puma and Apurna, Moorehhanaa, Kramas, and Kuta-Tanas. From this, it can ho seen, 1 hat SArangadeva, in these 
calculations, besides assuming pa of Mdiii. Qm. to be a differentiating factor, has differentiated, Kins., and K. Ts. formed of the 
sarno combinations of tbo same named notes, on tho basis of notes of different saptakas, e. g. in above Illustrated calculations, 
SArangadeva has taken the Kins, and K.Ts. formed of the Apn. Mns. RG, GM. of Sdj. Gm., to be different from the Kms. and K. Ts. 
formed of tho Apn. Mns. rg, gm respectively of Mdin. Grn.. 

Similar to that done by SomanAtha, as spoken of above, SlnhabhupAls, while explaining SAraugadeva's texts regarding 
calculations of K. Ts, has also spoken of SArangadeva’s non^dlfforontiatlng in these calculations, dha of Mdm. Qm. from dha of 
Sdj. Gm. and SiuhabliupAla has also, while explaining 8Arangadova*s texts about the ancient twelve vikrita notes, spoken of 
Achyutii-aa to have had been of the same sound as that of siiddha-sa, and he has given tho reasons as to why that dha of Mdm. 
Gm. and that Achyuta-sa bad been considered vikrita, as follows : — 

*1 ? hr: I «mfq v «r qfteqsHk 

.w-r.c commu. « (q^:) 

Rq?T qq i *13 qwt Rr eg r eqtt ? 1 

qqfq ?i?5eqr*rR«i5icqi?t qtRcr qqifq fqqr^^q q^iw wwRq* 

I qi^qw fkq(qa?ft RraRi fac^RrfqRt tqqrqa^q qatq% i q ^t ^q g i rt 1 

" (S. H. Cal. I.ii, 58 commt.), i. e. * Question. As pa happens to be the differentiating faotor in two grAmas through 

\ eing of Umr-srutis, also of threc-srufts, likewise through boing of four-srufis (and) of throo-srufis why dha does not bo (the) 
ditlcroniiating factor ? I toll (in answer). Though dha in Shadja-grAma (bo of) four-srufis, yet it forsakes not (Us) own place, 
only in Madhyama-grAma (bo its) taking only of tho last sruti of pa. For that reason also, whoa gatborod together (t. 0 . grouped 
with) pa. (dha) in that manner Indeed, is caused to be uttered (f. e. vocalised). At that time indeed (bo) its acknowledgment 

of r'lAn/a- function ; not in other occasious ( 1 . c, when not grouped with pa) thus a little (bo) this '* (ibid, S. R. Cal. I, iii, 55-56 

commt.). *' in A‘dA'(///-function of nl, Achy7ita{-sa, lit. not-dlsplaced-sa) through deprivation of (Its) previous two srutis, 

being placed indeed in (its) own place in (tbo) fourth sruti, do be vikrita. Question. Of (sa as Aohyuta-sa) situated in (its) 
place, even in deprivation of previous two srutis, through (f. 0 . though there bo) want of change of sound, in what manner 
(be Hh) vikrita property ? (It) is spoken (in answer). Although In deprivation of previous srutis, therein, (though) through situation 
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notes on instruments were practicnliy fixed, and wo find from Sanskrit books on nuiBic 
of that period, up to that of the 17th century A. D. tluit those fixed positions for notes wero on 
the bSSiS of tuning on the basis of sa and of Shadja (Irdma. The practical disuse of 
Madhyama GrSma and of the use of only Shadja (irAma, as we find mentioned in hooks of tlnit i^criod 
^vide R. V. I, 41 and comint., and Bdyamdid by Pundarika Viththal, Nirnaya SuKar Press. noml):iy, 
1914, at p. 3), and in that subsequent period, the use, in theories of Hfigas, of tliat Shadja-t^rama only, 

in plaoe, (there) be no change of sound, nevertheless, in sitiiatioii of iii in its own place (as suddha-iii), through (sa) b(‘iug four- 
artift-ed, (there) bo largeness of dimension of sa. When in (ni’s) A tlAd//- function, nl stays In the second srull of sa, at that 
time through (sa) being two‘&’n</t-ed, the property of non*Iarg(Miess of dimimsion (of that sii i.r. of Arhyuta^sa) is innnifi'sted. 

Therefore {Ackyuta-BO. does) be indeed vikrita (<7//r/. S. K. Oal. I, ii, 3tS corimit.). Sinhahlnu>.ila irid(s>d sjx’aks in above, 

about C hatuhsrutih^d\iii and Achyutn-BB^ finch apparent but not real change of sound of a note, through its altered relationship 
of intervals with neighbouring notes as is recognised in modern Kiiropeaii mu&lc, a. ij. as that spoki’ii of in the following : ^ 

“ in the two Ecalc passages hero given the five notes indicated by tlu'ir h'tter names Cl, A, C, D. K — are exactly 

the same in pitch, intensity, quality, duration, aad accent ; yet they produce quite a difTcrent idtc'ct np^'n tlic ear beransf^ of 
the altered relationship which is ofTected by the change of key-signature : — 


For Tfohlo video : For Treble voice : 



G A 0 D E G A CM) K 


**In the same way the same person may appeal to us difTeroatly as we regard him in his various social relationships — as 
father, son, husband, brother, uncle, cousin, friend, enemy. (TcxtUookof Muaical Knnwlvdtjtf, Advanced .Innior Division, 

by 0. W, Pearce, Trinity college of Music, London, Oli, I, p. 9). 

*'Lot any one satisfy himself., by trying the following experiments on the violin, or even the piano or lliile. Lot him try 
to appreciate and describe In his own words the mental elTeot of each note In tha scale. Flo will find that even thi> same sound, 
as to absolute pitch, is altered, in Its mental ofTect, by the ‘Key relationship,' which may fill the ear bf?fore it is heard— just as a 
colour is improved or injured, in its mental ofToot, by certain other colours which may b($ placed by its side. 


KEY B. KEY A 



(From)'*-- A Grammar of Vooal Moale by John Curwen, 26th edn. 1866, at Intro, p. zlvi (This book is long out of 
print). The laat note of each of the above paaaages (if these passages be played, as spoken above), in the violin, flute or piano, 
would be, ospeoially in the lattor Instrument, of the samo absolute pitch, yst that last note of each, in these different passages, 
would appear to the ear to be of different pitch and of different mental effect. I aball now epeak of Tdnaa. 
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witli, besides tho seven smhlha notes of that Gr^ma, some ancient, and also additional, vlkrita forms 
of these auddha notes, totalling, for purposes of, and to suit the requirements of different lUigas, five 
or more such rikritd notes, and the use (instead of different Gramas and Moorchhanas), of different 
Mida.H, formed of, either those seven suddlin, or of different numbers of those Huddha and vikrita notes, 
for purposes of modes of Hagan, as we find described in these books of the the abovementioned period, 
were, it may easily be inferred, tho results of the abovementioned fixing of notes on instruments. Due 
to that system, of use of Shadja Grama only, and of extra vikritn notes of that period, larger numbers of 
frets for rinds, compared with numbers of frets of rinds described in S. R., were necessitated and provided 


TANAs (SHADAVA or AUDAVA). 1 havo spoken before (at pp. 84, 88 notes &o.) about 7Vl«a», also termed 
T(hins (see ihiii. p. 84 notes and vide also S. R. Poona T, iv,7l), and that these were cither Shddava or /!«(/«/’« forms of 
SnddhA-Motirchhands. In that connection 1 liavo mentioned (at p. 88 notes) that these Suddba Moorchbanas and Td.QB8 wero 
composed of siiddha notes only. By these *Huddba notes* obviously (as would appear from what I had said at p. 84 notes), 

J meant 'unaltered Krama not(*».* Dattlla has spoken of these 7 Anas as Shatsvar Ah {i. e, s\}i-uoivd) and Panchasvar Ah {i. e. 
noted) Moart hhaiiAm, and also as these noted 7'6nas, and ho has very briefly spoken of the particular two notes and one note 
omissions in. and the total nninhers of, each of those two varieties, in both gramas (vide Dattila pp, 3— 4, verses 20, 25, 30 -35), 
Matanga, by terming both these varieties as Shfidava and Audava Moorchhanas as well as Tdnas respectively, has, in course 
of (‘laborating the ahovenientioiied descriptions of Dattila. has spoken in more detail of tho same, and besides these, amongst 
other functions, has mentioned th(» names of each, of these Shfidava and Audava Tanas of both grOtmas (vide Brhaddesi 
pj). 22, 24— 28). Sarangadeva. hy terming tlieao as Tanas, has spoken in more detail about their notes-omissiona, numbers, 
names tSjc*. In S. H. Cal, I, ili, 26 -:i0, 68—81; sc, S. U. Poona 1, iv, 27 — 31. 71—88. Some of the abovementioned texts of Dattila 
and Matanga are to ho I'ourid ((Uoted in S. U. Cal 1, iii, 19 Coinint. (portions of which coiumt. have been quoted before hy mo 
at pp. 84 and 88 notes), and tliere serious errors and omissions in the readings of each. By comparing tho.readings of these 
with each other and with the contexts of abovementioned S. K. texts, muoh of what Dattila and Matanga have said in these 
texts may bo cleared up. is an example of tho errors in these readings, I may mention here, that for the reading 

Dattila’s text quoted in S. B. Cal. I, iii, 19 Coinmt. ((pioted before hy mo at p. 84 notes), 
the rciiding in ahovementiont'd Dattila at p. 3, verse 21 iSt dV’* i^'roiii theso readings it would 

he seen that ih«ro are, (as suggested before by mo at p. 84 notes, at the time of writing which, I had not seen the above Dattila) 
actually errors in tho forim'r reading, and that the latter reading supports the explanations of that and conuosted Datiila's 
texts given hy me iu that conneciion (at p. 84 notes). 

Nojr. and Structure of TANAS. By comparing tho abovementioned Dattila's, Matanga*s, and Sarangadeva’s texts in 
the manner siioken of above, we may find that all of them havo spoken of the same particular two notes and one note omissions 
in, and tie total numbers of Tanas respectively of both grrimas. Sarangadeva has spokon of those as follows: — From each 
of tho seven (seven-noted euddha-) Mas. of ISdj. Gin. through omission of cither sa, or ri, or pa, or ni, total 28 ShAdava d'Anas 
of this Cm., ami through omission of either, both sa and pa, or hith ga and ni, or both ri and pa, total 21 Audava 7'Anas of this Grn., 
and from each of tho ieven (seven-noted suddhA) inoorckhanAs of Mdni. Gm., through omission of either sa, or ri, or ga, total 21 
ShAdara TAtuis of this Gin., and through omission of either, both ri and dha, or both ga and nl, total 14 Audava TAnas 
ot this Gm , altogether 49 ShAdava and 35 Andara, and in all 84 TAnas of both 0ms.. Matanga in his tox's, as mentioned above, hy 
t('rming these* as .SV/dr/i/ra and Andava MoorchhauAs or TAnas has, mentioned tho same one or two notes omissions of them 
rcvsppctively. It w(m1d l<e seen, that altliough sa could ho omitted, yet ma was not a omitted note, in any of these SHADAVA 
or AUDAVA MOORCH HAN A or TAN A. That these included the notes of ditToient Saptakas of their original Moorchhanas, 
may 1 m^ assumed from tho following Matang’a text,— “Question. In tho first and the seventh ii/oorc^AaTids, in sa being omitted, 
(then*) hi* ri ga le.a pa dha ni, this same form Inileod. What is there tho difference ? True (there) is no difference, but (Jj^cronco of 
being made mavdra (i. e. of comparati/ely lower saptaka) and iAra (i. e. of coinparitively upper sap^a/ra) docs surely exist." 
(llrhaddesi at pp 29-50. These Matanga’s texts, with some differences in readings are quoted In S. K. Cal. I. iii, 29-30 conimt.. In 
above translations, I have compared and incorpor.iiod the readings of b:>th). Obviously Matanga in above, means that tho ra-omittod 
ShAdava TAnas from the first and teventh MoorohliarAs respectively, of Shadja-grdina, would bo rgmpdn and RGMPDN respectively. 

Apparent repetitions in TANAe. Even if we allot, in the abovementioned manner, to these TAnas, the notes of 
dilVerent saptakas of the original Mn. of each, similar to what I have shown in cases of E. Ts., wc would comp across apparent 
rop(*iiliouH of Tanas in ahovcinenlicned calculation and enumeration of their numbers, e, g. of the, both ri and dba-less. 
Audava 'lYinas of Mdin. Gin., ihuso from the second and third (7-Doted suddhA) Mns. of that Gm., would both ho, gmp'ns. 
h^imilarly other TAnas, fr^ lu amongst the ahovemontioned 84 TAnas of both Gins, would scorn to be the same. SArangadova 
has neither spoken of theso apparently similar Tanas nor of Punaruktia (i. e. repetitions) amongst the above 84 TAnas. Most 
probably these apparently similar TAnaa had been enumerated, as shown above, and considered, as distlnot Tdnas, due to tho 
expectations of their omitted notes, as would bo seen from the possibility of Alpa-prayoga i. e, Alpa application of omitted notes 
as mentioned before (by mo at p. 79 notes) and from Matanga's explanations and conclusions with regard to Tdnakrid in strings 
of which I shall .spt^ak next. 
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for in vin&s o( that period, and generally most, but not all the riAr/Vn notes of lower and middle sdptaka^^ 
and generally no vikrita notes of upper aaptaka^ within the range of notes of these vimis, as shown 
below, were provided with frets. Generally that range of notes of that period were, the same as that 
described for some v/wds with frets in S. B., and also as what are gonorally the cases in modern rinds, 
sitdrs, esrdjas See., viz., from ma or pa of lower .saptaka to sa of middle sapfaka, thence to ni of middle 
saptaka, to sa and ri and ga and in rare cases to one or two notes more, of upper sapfaka, with provision, 
in some caseSf for playing some more lower notes in one or two thicker strings. All the .sudd/ia notes, and 
generally most but not all the i^ikrita notes of lower and middle sapfakas and generally no rikriia note 
of upper saptaka^ within that range of notes, were provided with frets. With the same sets of frets, some of 
these lower notes, and also some still more lower notes, were provided for to he played, by special one or 
more thicker strings, in some cases. In some of those books, elementary notations of some Rngas, and in 


The text of Bharata about *TANAKRIA in strings,' quo tod before by mo (at p. 97 notes) from K. V. 11, 39 coniiiit., has boon 
explained, discussed, and quoted (with some differences in readings) by Matanga in BrhaddesI pp. 28-30. In that connoctiun, Mataiiga 
has quoted (in t6i(i ) a similar text of Dattlla, about Tdna^*^ta in strings, and (Matanga) has (in ihid.) ulsoquouui, cxplainml. and 
discussed other texts, of Bharata, Dattila &c., on connected subjects. The Uattila texts quoted there by Matanga, aro to lio found 
with some differences in readings in Dattila p. 4, verses 36-37, and some of the abovemontioiiod Matanga's texts including Bharata, 
Dattila &o., texts quoted there by Matanga (in Brhaddesi pp. 28-30) aro to he found quoted with boine differences of readings 
in S. R Cal. J, iii. 29-30 commt., and also in S. R. Poona I, iv, 18 conimt.. There arc, however, serious errors and oini.ssions in tho 
readings, of these texts in each of tho.so books. Duo to this and also duo to tho fact, that those texts deal with antique theories, 
practices, and technical terms, which we aro not conversant with, these Matanga's texts, including Bharata ^'c. texts qiioud ther(» 
by him, are very difficult to understand and abstruse at places. By comparing, however, these readings in tho abovomontioned 
books with each other, and on reference to their contexts, much light cun ho thrown on tlio subject, and by following that method, 
and by incorporating the abovementioned different readings, I shall next explain some of tho ubovementioned Matanga's texts. 


In these texts Matanga has explained tho two dovioos viz. (1) Pravem and (2) Niijraha devices of TANAKRIA In 
■trIngOi and tho two varieties, 1 (a) Viprakarsa and 1 (b) Mdrdava varieties of that (1) Prawsa device,' spoken ot in Bharata's 
texts (quoted before, at p, 97 notes, by mo, from R. V. II., 39 commt.), as follows; “(la) P/nresn by Vipniknrsd \n v. if., hy 1 
karsa (i.e.) Pidanam putting pressure upon, or tightening) of ri's anterior i.e. lower (and) omitted (svara) sa, 

up to (or up till ) ri making thus, (ib) Pravesa by Mdrdava is e. g. by Mdrdavum (i. e.) Sithilikaranam 

loosening) of the very same (i.e, the abovementioned) sa (having tho property of) being posterior (/. c. upper) of ni, up to (or 
up till) ni-making thus. (I have said before at p. 97 notes, that both these varieties of Pravesa, were, what is in modern 
music done in Afir process of playing. Most probably, the above Matanga's examples of both varieties of Pravesa, were, with 
regard to some notes of a sa-omitted Td,na, played on tho fret for lower ni, or for some other lower note). In this manner (is) 
two kinds of Prat;ssa. (2) Nigraha is quitting tho posterior {i.e. upper) svara (thereby) ^^'hig tlio object 

(i.e. thereby performing the desired svara), indeed (is) as,— {i.e.) sd sff ga li pff pff pd inff ri." 

[The readings of the last two, of tho above sentences, in abovementioned S. R. Cal. and Poona commts. are us follows 

(». 0 .) Nigraha is quitting the posterior svara. Non-touch 

Praydga indeed e. g. sftragi." (S. R. Cal. I, ill, 29-30 commt.). ‘ I WOTTO Ifl I ^ > Nigraha 

indeed is quitting the posterior svara. (That is, it is) non-touch up to that." (R. li. Poona, I, iv. 18 commt.).] (Most probably by 
this Nigralfa device was meant the not-touching, or non-stopping by tho linger, a particular note). "So also says Bhaiata— " (hern 
Matanga quotes the Bharata's text spoken of above by mo, about TAnakrid in strings. Thereafter Matanga continues,- ) "Whence ? 
Through indestruotibility of Afaddyama (t. 0. middle-) sapfaAa, such is the significance." (Most probably this signified, tho appear- 
ance in every anoient music, as is also the case in modern music, of some notes at least, of the iniddle-sapfada. Thereafter Matanga 
further elucidating tho subject, continues,— ) "Question, In three places (i. 0 . in three saptakas) svara*praydpa [(i. 0.) applicath n 
of svaras, (is to bo)] that (is) spoken of. To those who doubt, ( as to) ^ «i!ni k 

(f. 0 . ) those who doubt, (at to) by taking support of which of these (three) saptakas of notes, moorchhandis to bo done 
in Kdripidhdna (this Kdripidhdna and also Kdruvindha, spoken of afterwards by Matanga, In Brhaddesi at end of p. 31, probably 
signified some sorts of artistic phrases or passages or ornaments, or arrangement of notes for that purpose) towards ( 1 . e, to) 
them saye (Bharata or some other author, or Matanga himself in third person),— by madhyama-aaptaha ||^| [( 1 . e). 

Indioathm of moorcbhand (is to be mads)] for proper accomplishment up to (the range oQ mandra (and) Idra (t. 0. of lower and 
.upper saptakas). By Dattila is also said,— (hers Matanga quotes Dattlla's text about Tdnakrid In strings, which Is similar to abovs- 
meutlonsd Bharpta’s text about Tduakrid in strloga). By Bharata is also said,— by madhyama-avara [\t. 0.) (middls-)ma no^o 
(Mttelow)] qjjhriilils: l(<> «•). todlMtion of moorcUunitf, (do)] bo, dm to IndMlruotibllltr of madhyama ii. 0 . of ma note) 
In (f.«.inrabdttlatf.e.oniMtoiiof aotM) or Parigrtha (i.*. aoeopting i. 0 . uaiag i.e. non omission, of notes)." (This. 
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some, doBCriptions of playing of some Ragas note after note, with particular graces or ornaments on parti- 
cular notes, are to be met with, and some of these books contain only theories, with no such notations or 
descriptions for playing of Ragas. These notations, however, are with the suddha notes signs ft* *T| &o. 
only, and the abovementioned descriptions, are either with the same signs, or with the stiddha notes names 
siyw, &c. only, and in none any special signs or descriptive languages for notes have been 

included. To understand these ancient notations and descriptions of play of Rftgas of each book, the whole 
system and theory of vikrita notes, Melas &c. and particular Melas alloted to particular Rd.gaa should 
be thoroughly understood from the theories spread over the whole bodies of each book, and therefrom, 
the suddlia, or specific vikrita forms of each note, of each of these notations or descriptions of plays of 
notes, should be alloted to each of those notes. In any attempt to transpose these notations &c. to some 
modern notation, and to understand these ancient theories of Ragas in modern terms, not only the 
abovementioned specification of each suddha or vikrita form of each note should be done, but also the 
corresponding modern pitch values, in terms of that modern notation, of, besides the ancient seven stiddha 
notes, of each rikrifa note, of the system of each of these books, should be found out, and the corres- 
ponding signs ill terms of that modern notation should Le alloted to each of these ancient notes, both 
.suddha and vikrita. Not having understood in this manner, Sir William JoneSi and in course of 
correcting him, Mr. Fox Strangways had made some fallacies, as shown below In 
transposing a notation of Raga- Vibodha.^^ 

110 (iolibt. signided the non-omission of ma-note, spoken of before by me, in any Sbddava or Audava MoorclihanH or Tdoa. 
Thereafter Matanga continues,—) **QuesttOD. Does (a) recognising sign towards moorchhanA exist or not in Sh&dava or Audava 
being mado ? In this manner (being made) recognising sign towards moorchban«1. surely does exist, and so says Dattila, — *EveD 
so being done in Trina-function (t. e, a Moorcbhand, being made shUdava or audava in case of a T^na), by counting (i. e, by 
taking account of) the destroyed (t. e. omitted, one or two notes, from the original moorchhan^) this (original) moorchhanfi, 
docs exist, that far, in this manner should cause to ascertain’ {i, e. in this manner, the original moorchband. and its range of 
notes, should bo recognised). (Thereafter, farther discussing the subject, Matanga gives his opinion that the word madhyama^ 
in *moorchhanri-iQdioation by madhyaina-saptaka* and in ’moorchhana indication by madhyuma-svara* of above texts, signified 
l)oth ma-noto and raiddlo-saptaka. Thereafter Matanga adds—) I ^ 

(f^ ?) l’’ 1(1. e.) “in the note that is worth hearing (i. e. that would be heard) moorchhanA is to be 

done, that is tlio significance. The taking of vina in body (has) also not boon spoken of, for the sake of attaining of place 
(i. e. different saptakas) of that (f. e, in vinfi) also (the abovementioned moorchhan^-indication by middlo-ma is to be, that 
also is to be understood).”]. (Brhaddesi pp. 28-29. In above, the portions within brackets, ere explanatory notes of mine). 

The above lead to the view that Matanga in these texts concludes, that the abovementioned Bharata, Dattila &c. texts 
quoted there, by Matanga, had signified th« antique theory and praotioe, of moorehhanaoindloatlon by middle ma note 
both in vocal and stringed-instrumental music, for the sake of the attainment up to the range of three (t. e, lower, middle 
and upper) saptakas, and of the rcoognitioo, for this purpose, in case of a ShAdava or Audava TAna, of the original moorchhanA 
of that TAna, and that (in Matanga's opinion, the abovementioned) Pravesa and Nigraha devices for TdnakriA in strings were 
due to, that antique theory and practice. 

The abovementioned theories about PurnA MoorchhanAs and also ShAdava and Audava, MoorchhanAs and Tdnaa and 
about TAnakriA In strings, lead to the conclusion, that amongst the applications of MoorchhanAs and TAnas already spoken 
of by me, and of other applcations and functions of those had there been such, in anolant Indian MuaiOi GRAMAa and 
PURNA-MOORCHHANAa ware uaad aa haptatonlo modaa. and SHADAVA and AUDAVA MOORCHIfANAa and 
TANAa ware uaad aa haxatonie and pantatonio modaa raapaotivaly, and that the one or two notes omissions In the latter 
two modes, could bo those only, that have been meniioned before by me, with regard to (auddba-) TAnas, From the ancient theories, 
ineationod above, it will also be seen that trisrutih-pa only (and not suddha-pa), appeared In Madhyama^QrAma and MoorchhanAs 
and TAnas of that QrAma, and that suddha-pa only (and notlvikrita or trisrutih pa), appeared In Shadja-Ordma and MoorchhanAs • 
and TAnas of that Grdma, and that the (Suddha) TAnas were formed out of their original GrAma notes only, without inclusion 
of any other vikrita note, and that, In both Shadja and Madhyama QrAmas and MoorchhanAs of both, the cnly other applioatlona 
of vikrita notes oould he,—Antara (t. e. Antara-ga) or KAkali (t. e. KAkali^ni) or both, in place or plaoes* of stidd/ta-ga or 
suddha-ni or both, respectively. 

William Jones got that notation from a Mss. copy of R. y., and Mr. Richard Simon's book, mentioned below, which has 
been referred to by Mr. Fox Strangways, being published 1 mg after Mr. Jones, oould not be available to him. The notations of RAgas 
(excluding explanations in commentaries annexed to them, spoken of below) of RAga-VibAdha have been reproduced by lithoirapbg 
after oorreotions and insertions of different readings, from two manuscript copies of that book^ by Mr. Rtobard Simon of the University 
of Munich, in his **Ths Musical Compositions of SomanAtha'* (Otto Harrassowiti, Lelpslg, 1904, pp. 93 and Preface &o.). Ifr. Simon 
has done thia reproduotion of these ancient notations, very carefully. The same author, in his paper,— Dio Kotatlonsn des 
SomanAtha (Sitznogsberlohte der K. Bayer. Akad. d. Wiss. 1909 p. 447—69, aold saperately, with t photpgrapfis of 9 leavea of Iho 
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The abovementioned finding out, of the particular suddha and vikrita notes of each Mtda &c. of each of 
these ancient books, from the theories in each, is a very difficult task, requiring much patience, diligence 
And perseverance, but the allotment of modern pitch values to each of these ancient Melas 

and notes thereof, would often turn out to be a very formidable task, due to the fact that the 
theories of these ancient books have been given in terms of srufis in the system of 22 sndis within an octave, 
and although like the system of modern 22 srufis, as spoken of before by me (at p. 21 notes), these ancient 
srutis might bo assumed only as rough measures of intervals, with unequal values, in different cases, of 
one sruti (interval) measures, and though in that ancient system, like that spoken of before (in ihid.), notes 
2, 3, 4 srutis apart, might be assumed as just, — semitone, minor, and major intervals apart, respectively, 
yet that could not be done in every case, and that besides those 2, 3, 4 srutis, notes I sruti apart, appeared, 
in some Melas of some of these ancient hooks, and that the value of one sruti, was not only dilTerent, 


Bombay maniisoript, by G, Franz, Munich) has discussed and explained the notatioiiH employed by Somaiiatha and their teehnieal 
correspondonoc to tho vinA &c.. Not being able to procure it, I have not yet seen that article in that paper. Tlu* whole book 
Kaga-Vib6dha, including Its notations of Rdgas and explanations to these notations in their oonnnentMri«*s, (with, as in these 
commts., I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 numbers for the signs for notes sa, ri, ga. nn, pa. dln,nl respoctivtdy, and abbreviated initial syllables of 
tho names of tho signs employed by S>mana.tli i for grtcoi, ornamonti annexe 1 to these uott* niinibers) have been printed in the 
Poona edition of Raga-Vibdiha. In that printed It. V., hovevor, although the texts and eominentarics, which are in Sanskrit, have 
been very cirefully and dillgeutly edited, and also carefully printed, yet, the notatior s and th(‘lr ahovementioned eommts. and also 
the signs for notes and graces and ornaments &c. in those and also in other places, have be(*n v(‘ry carelessly jirinted, and rude 
substitutes have also been given for these signs, resulting in serious errors transpositions and niiHrei)resent.itions In several places. 
Sir William Jones had made tho abovementioned tranipoaitiou in the following manner. 

In his article , — On the Muscial Modes of the Hindus [Originally written in 1784 and since then imu h enlarged, and published 
in the Asiatic Researches ^ and reprinted in Ifitidti Music From PunVm.i .4 wf/iors, compiled by "(Rajah) Sourindro Mohun Tagore, 
Stanhope Press, Calcutta, 1875, at Part I, pp. 123— 160 (long out of print)) Sir William Jones has given near (md of that article, 
(at pp. 158 — 159 of abovs reprint) a facsimile reproduction of tho notation of (Raga) Vasanta, (without its commi'ntiiry, mentionful 
below) from a Mss. copy of Rdga-Vibodha, Taking that notation as the standard tune of RAija^Vasanta, Sir William Jones 
has composed and given a music of tho song, named below, in staff-notation, in tho following manner. He has added time-vaiues 
and rhythm to the notes of tho above original R. V. Pasanice notation, which like other notations In R. V. bear no time-values, 
but have signs for tho three saptakaa, ends of strains and of Koctioiis and of Kub>sections, and for various graces, ornaincnts 
&o., attached to these notes. By giving these time-values and rhythm of his own composition, suiting the syallables of tho 
words of that song (named below), and by transposing the signs for notes, [which in the original R. V. notation (as in the case with 
all other R, V. notutions for other Rftgae) is with the suddha note signs, ^ («a). ft (ri), If (ga), H (mn), q (p«), V| (dim), ft (ni) 
only (without any spooisl signs for vikrita forms of these notes)] ns he has said (in ibid, reprint p. 158), “in the major mode of A, 
orsa" i.e. as oomparatively shown by him in staff-notatkn (In ibid, reprint p. 159) In Key A-Mojor, with tho stufT-note signs 
for the European notes A B c-sharp d o f-sharp g-shsrp a, for tho abovementioned note signs for la ri ga ma pa dhii nl sa 
of the original R. V. notation respectively, and in this minnor ho has given a music, In staff-notation In Key A-Major, together 
with the word, divided into ■yllablea, transorlbed in English, of the song Lalitalavanga laid of the book Oita-Uovinda. That song, as 
Us author, tho celebrated religion, poet, Jayadevs, In that book of his says, is in RAga Vmanta. Mr. Jones has neither mentioned 
the graces and ornaments &o. of tho original R. V. notation, nor has he transposed them in that stnff-notstlon imisic of his. and 
excepting saying that, amongst other modes (i.s. Keys) that “ms jor mode of A” suited tho feelings of that song, and that “the 
number of notes in SOma (i. «, in above original notation in R. V., of SfimanAtha) compared with that of the syllables In tho 
^oiMcnf stanza c. of shove song), msy lead us to guess, that tho strain Itself was applied by the musician (SAinsnAlhs) to tho 
very words* (of that song) of the poet (Jeyadeva)" (ibid, reprint p. 158), Sir William Jones has neither given’ any ressons for tho 
time-values and rhythm added by him to tho R. V. notes, not has he assigned any reason for his adopting tho series of Intervals 
•ol the above series of European notes of Key A-Major, for tho note signs sa ri &c., respectively, of tho original R. V. notation. 
The origloal R. V. notation was not lotended for, as will be shown below, any particular rhythm or time-values of its notes and 
Sir Wiltiam Jones, from the Suddha note signs of sa rl ga &o., of that notation, most probably thought all of them to be tuddha, 
4 ind from their similarity with the note signs for tuddha notes, sa ri ga &o., as spoken of before by me (at pp. 97-98 notea), 
•of modern HIdqstb&nl music, he probably thought the auddha notes'of the same signs of both, were tho same, and from the faot 
that ha found, as spoken of before by me (at p. 6 notea) that tba Indian (*. s. modern Hlndustbftnl) Scale and the European 
(f. e. tha European just natural) Soala were not different, Mr. Jones, probably alloted the series of Intervale of that European 
Iby A-Major Seale, which moot probably be had taken as a just natural a rale, to the note signs sa rl ga &o. respectively of tho 
•original R. V. notation. This transposition, of bla, had he done eo on that aseumption, was, as shown below, fsllaclous. In any 
4 aae he haa not mentioned anything about tba partloalar vStrita forma of particular notes of that original B.V. notation. 

Mr, Fo* Stiangwaya, alter mentioning abovementioned Mr. Simon’s book, and taking help no doubt frrm that book, baa 
‘fivan hli* own tranapoaltlon in ataff<«i>tation of that B. V. Vaaauta notation, (in hla Music of Hindoatan, at Oh. VII., p. 187) 
tntha manner bpokan of below. In that eonneetion Mr.Fon Strangyraya, haa said,— “thia particular one (i.e, B.V. V^aanta 
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but also different, in different cases and Melaa. of the self-same book, and that these books do not give 
any values of these 1, 2, 3, 4 &c. srutis in terms like those of modern scientific values. I have spoken 
in detail, in the Parisishta to Vol. I of this book (Gita Sutra Sftr) about the theories besides of the 
ancient suddha notes and the modern values that can be alloted to them, of the vikrita notes and 
Melaa &c. and the auddha or vikrita notes included within these ! Melaa &c., and the numbers of frets in 
viiUia alloted to notes, in some of these ancient books, and I have also discussed and explained with such 
proofs as were available, about the modern equivalents, in terms of modern notations, that may be alloted 
to the ancient Shadja and Madhyama Or&maa and to the notes thereof, and to some MoorchhanAa and also to 
some Melaa and auddha and vikrita notes thereof as were to be found in books of the above mentioned ancient 
period, and also as to how attempts might be made to find out the modern values of other Melaa and vikrita 
notes of these books. Thinking, however, that it may be of some help to those, not conversant with 
Bengali, in which language that Pariaiahta, has been written, who may wish to pursue the subject, I shall 
mention here only some of these theories of a few of the books of those periods. 

DotatioD) was curiously, miaintorprutod in Sir William Jonea*a article, [{L e. Id) On The Musical Modes of The Hindus] In the 
Asiatic Researches^ and has boon so reprinted by others. It was written out in an ordinary Major Key (A Major) ; no hint 

was given of a gamak [(i. e.) graces, oroamenta &c.] from beginning to eiid " (ibid,). Mr. Fox Strangways baa thereafter 

quoted, terming it Paendo-Vasanta, the abovementioned notation of Mr. Jones, of the song Lalita-Lavangalatd (In ibid, p. 187). 

In hia own transposition, mentioned above, of K. V. Vasanta notation, however, Mr. Fox Strangways has himself made many 
errors, omissions and fallacies, ns I shall now show. 

Although Mr. Fox Strangways has transposed in that transposition of hia, the signs for gamak (t. e. graces, ornaments 
&o.) of the original H. V. notation with signs of staff-notation, yet he has neither transposed nor given any bints for some 
of the signs of the former e, g, that for pluii (which is explained below and which is still to be seen played in Sitdrs Sco.). 
Mr. Fox Strangways probably had not properly understood that, and such other signs. Regarding other signs for graces &C. 
such as those for dhati, pidd, gharsan dec., of the original, which, as explained below represent mir, gliding &c., that can only be 
properly played In such long stringed instruments with frets, such as Indian vinds, sitdrs &o., axd for which there are no 
oquiva eat signs in staff-notation, Mr. Fox Strangways has given for these signs, rough and rude substitutes taken from the staff 
-notation. Those original signs roproHont various grades of intermediate sounds passing from the sound of one pitoh to that of 
another, by which a RAga is properly expressed, and the improper representations, by substitutes, of these signs, by Mr. Fox 
Strangways in hla transposed notation, has, no doubt, distorted to some extent, the original R, V. notation, similar to what has 
been done in Mr. Jones’s transposition, by omission altogether of those signs, as spoken above. Regarding the notes, Mr. Fox 
Strangways, without mentioning the Mela of R. V. Vasanta, has spoken of its notes aB,»* It is the F — f scale with the O flattened : 
the G Is lightly touched, aud the salient notes are A and E, which it will be noticed alone bear the trill ; the D of this Rdg ia 
generally held to be natural, but is sometimes given as flat** **(8ee the list of Rdgs on p. 151, though it differs in some particular 
from each of the versions there given).'* (Music Of Hindoatan, VII, 186). By saying this, Mr. Fox Strangways in his transposed 
notation, has transposed the signs for sa ri ga ma pa dha ni sa of the original R. V. notation, with the staff-notation signs for the 
European notes F Q-flat A B o d e f respectively. In that p. 151 of his book referred to by him in above, Mr. Fox Strangways, 
by substituting the modern HindusthAni notes sa li ga ma pa dha ni, by the staff-notaUon signs for G D E F Q A tt respectively^ 
and the kdmal and kari signs for vikrita forms of tho former, by flat and sharp signs of the latter, has given the Qw&lior, 
Poona, OujarAt and Calcutta versions of the TAdls of several H indust Ani RAgs. There, amongst these, he has given of the Thdt of 
Farofifa, (spelled there by him Basant and also Basanta), the Gwalior version, as :—0 D-flat E F F-sharp G A-flat Bo, audits 
Poona version, as,— 0( D-flat omitted) E F-sharp (G omitted) A-flat B o, and of its GujarAt version as,— C D-flat (trilled) EF 
F-sharp A(trilled) B o. The Bengali version, according to the author of Gita Sutra SAr, of the Thdt of that RAga Vasanta is, 
sa T\-K6mal ga ma Karmi-mn (pa omitted) dha ni sa ue. the same series of notes as of the abovementioned GujarAt veriion. 
From tho above, it will be apparent, that Mr. Fox Strangways, had assumed that the saddAa note signs for sa ri ga ma pa dha ni 
of the original R. V. notation, were the signs for the notes of the same pitoh values as of the modern HindusihAni notes sa Tl-kdmat 
ga ma pa dha ni respectively, t. s., as spoken of by him, as shown above, practically the same as the modem HindustbAni Thdt of 
Rdga Vasanta, though not exactly alike in detail, with any of its three versions as detailed by him. In this transposition of notes, < 
Mr. Fox Strangways, had made a fallacy,— and, on the other hand,— in spite of its defeots. Sir William Jones’s transposition of 
notes was a very close approach to the original (as would appear from what I shall next show), though that closer approach 
might have been merely by accident, unsuspected and unrecognised by Mr. Jones. ’ 

SdmanAtha, has mentioned, that, although he has given signs for suddha notes sa ri ga ma pa dha nl only, in his notations». 
yet, the suddha or particular vikrita forms of each of the seven notes, in the notation of each RAga, should be recognised from the* 
Mela of that RAga (R. V., V, 30) and that although he has shown In the notation of each RAga, its range to lower and middle 
saptakas. with prominence given to the middle saptaka, in spite of that, each of these RAgas should, as fitr as praolloahle, be 
played in similar forms as shown in its notation, in various ways, with prominence given to one or mm lower or upper fgpfohas, 
ranging to the immediate lower and upper sapfehos of that prominent sapfaha (R. V„ V, 167 and oommi) and tl^t each RAga ha» 
possibility of many varieties of forms (ibtd. 16S). Ho partionlar rhythm or time-valnes for notes, nor the mgslo of parttonkr 
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In Saiuiita- Pdrijata, MoorchhanCis as well as Mvlas have beon applied in theories of Raj^as, and in 
this book, besides for the seven satidha notes, theories of 22 rikritu notes have been given, one or more 


BOng8 were intended by Soman&tha in those notations of his, in K. V.. Each nutation of each Raga, was no doiil*t im'ant lor 
representing a form of that Rdga, and the tiinc-valuos for notes, were no doubt lolt, liko those of inodi'rn dUlpas to the jiidgnuMit 
of the player, suiting the feelings and expressions of each IMga, and i\\o taste, feeling &e. of the player gathered from Ins 
cxperiance, and habituated ami aecustoim'd knowledge of that Haga. Ueg.irdiiig thi* ifuihlhii or rikrtfa notes of above 
R. V. Vasanta, wo find from U. V., that the AL la of its ilaga Vaaninta, as spoken of, together witli its notatii n, in b’. V., V, 4(>-47 
and cotnmts., and also in R. V, 111, 38 ; IV, 12 conimt., was I’^iisitnta d/.7(i, and tb.at of tbat AfeLi, tlie noti\s sa ri ina pa dha were 
suddhas and both the notes ga and ni wore vikritns, ludng n/zfiini-ga and Ad/n//i-ni rt'speotively (K. V. 1 Jl, 3S and eonnnt.), r. e. 
of that R. V. Vasanta notation, amongst the signs for seven notes, the sigtis for sa ri iiia jm tlha should bo taken as representing 
these suddha notes respectively, and the signs for ga ani nl shoubl bo taki'ii as reprosiMiting the rikritti notes antnni-^ix and 
^*d/^:a/^-ni respectively. T give below, in a comparative table, that Vasanta- Mt^ii with sruti intervals of its notes as gathen‘d from 
theories in R. V. Ch. Ill, with two alternative corresponding series of Modern European Totjic std-fa notes suggested by mo, and 
also with the abovemcntloncd transposed series of notes of Mr. .Jones and of Mr. Eox Strang mays. 


Raga-Vibodha VASANTA MELA, and suggested corresponding modern notes. 


R. V. Vamntd Mrlti notes 

sa 3 ri 

4 

fi/f/f/nz-g;! 

0 

f 

ma 

4 pa 

3 dll a 

4 k'it/x’(i/i-n\ 

2 s,i 

Corresp. notes suggested by mo 

d 8 rah 

9 

ni 

.'5 

f 

11 .s 

■S 1 

9 

t 

r» d ' 

Do. alternatively 

s 8 1 

9 

t 

f) 

d' 

1) r' 

8 m' 

9 

fe' 

5 s' 

Mr. Jones’s transposition 

A 1 13 

1 


i 

d 

1 0 

1 4 

1 

4 

i a 

Mr. Fox Strangways’s do. ... 

F A 

li 

A 

1 

li 

\ c 

1 d 

1 

0 

i f 


Modern Hindusthani RAga Vamnia TMt, as given by the author (of (1. S. S.) is: 

sa i Ti-komal li ga i ma and also (1 Av//7-m:i i pa-onimittod 1) dha 1 ni i sn. 

In above BUggessioni of inino, 1 have taken (similar to that suggested before, in connection with Hindusihani suddha notes 
at p. 21 notes) the 4, 3, 2 srutis intervals of above Vasanta Mtda, as 9, 8, 5 degrees (f. e, major minor. Hi»mlton(‘) intervals 
respectively of Tonic Sol-fa notes intevals, of Mr. Curweirs system of 53 degrees within ati octavo (spoken of before by mo at 
pp. 21, 22 notes). In the staff-notation notes of Mr. Jones's and Mr. Fox Strangways's transpositionp, spoken of above only full-tone 
and half-tnno and combinations of these two intervals only, aro recognised. Similar full tono and half-tone Intervals only, 
are practically understced with regard to modern HIndusthanI THATS which Include VIKRITA notes. Modern 
Indian Muslolansi though they speak of srutis of modern Hindiisth/lni suddha notes, in the msnner spoken of before by me 
(at p. 97 notes), cannot so speak of the SRUTls of its VIKRITA notes, and where pressed, they speak of the 
SRUTIS of these VIKRITA notes of the modern Hindusihani system, very loosely and indefinitely, and In versions, 
difTering In oases of different persons. la this Hiodustbftnt system of 7 suddha and 5 vikrita notes spoken of l)eforo by rno 
(at pp. 80— 81 notes), 5 full-tone intervals between sa-ri, rl-ga, iiia-pa, pa-dha, dha-ni, and 2 half-tone Intorvals between ga-ma, 
ni-sa, with the five wtAnAa notes ri-/v*6ma/, ga-4:6w«/, /cart-ina, dha-A*6/afi/, nl-Ac6maA inserted at half-tone intervals between the 
above five full-tono iniervals respectively, similar to those of the European equal tcinp(?rameiit system, are geniTally practically 
understood within an octave. In above, I have shown the full-tono and half-tone intervals as 1 and j respectively. 

I give below, the abovementloned R. V. Rftga-Kasan^a notation, in tho form given in its R. V. commentary, with English 
translations such as *twice' &o. wherever possible, and other signs as noted l)eIow. In this, I have corrected tbat notation after 
comparing the different readings as found from Mr. Simon's book, mentioned above, and also from the print(‘d R. V. notation and 
its commentary. 

Raga Vasanta of Raga-VIbodha. 

“This (la) Tasanfa (shown in the R. V. notation just before this R. V. Commt.) in the manner sa ri ga (&o.). It indeed (Is) 

in its own (i. e. Vasanta) Mela, as a matter of course, (and fit for performance) in morning time, (as) spoken of before (at K. V. Ill, 

38 and commt, ; IV, 12 and cornmt.^ V, 2, 6, 10 and oommts. &c.). 

“sCsa) V a(fca twi^e, aa) m(sa) 1 d p(sa) m p(/»a) m ^(ka twice) m d m d k{ku) d d k{d, ka, tjli t) aitjfi) 

8(sa) II s m{mu) aid) a r(gh) aigh) kigh) sigh) kigli) digh, srr) m d I m d k(/ca twice) d(s«) d k(ka twice, 

fif/dt) sigh) sigh) sisa) k d p(«a) m gisa) || m a(A'« twice) in(sa) m(mu) a(d) &igh) righ) high) |||| n(plu. 
ngpsT-aaptaka ended. Most probably this signifies pluli up to sa of upper saptaka) k d p | in p(8») m 
a(A:a twice) m(«a) d p(sa) m p(«a) m a(4:a twice) ra(«a) mimu) a(d) sigh) righ) sigh) ||||’' (R. V., V, 46—47 
and commts.). tThese gha (t. e. gharahanam) syllables in above are affixed to these notes in the R. V, commt. 
but not so marked in tho B. V. notation. These probably signified gharahanam from these to the next notes. 
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of these 29 notes being placed, in each of the 22 srutis. For purpose of theories of R&gas, however, besides 
7 suddha notes, five only, out of these 22 viknia notes, have been applied, and, besides frets for suddha notes, 

In above, for tho luiinhors 1, 2, 3, 4, 5. 6, 7 for tho seven notes, as given i(i the R. V. commt., 1 have used s, r, a, m, p, d, k 
for these 7 notes, which arc, as spoken above, the notes sa, ri, an^ara-ga, ma pa, dha, kdkali-m of Vaaanta Mela, respectively, 
as shown above. Ta the K. V. notation and commt. the notes of upper saptaka bear the mark named Ara/hina, and the middlo 
saptaka notes bear no such marks. In above I have shown tho notes of these two aaptakas with the above letters s r a m &;c. 
in italics and Roman respectively, and have not separately shown any sign for kathina. The signs | and 11 signifying no doubt ends 
of Ruh>Bcction8 and soctions, aro taken from tho original R. V. notation, and for the lotus mark, signifying the end of a strain, of the 
original notation and coroint., 1 have used in above, the sign ii ||. 1 have shown in above, the other signs of the original 
notation, (which in the R. V. commt. are marked with abbreviated Sanskrit initial syllables of the names of these signs), with 
ai)breviatiun8 with English letters, within brackets, next to that note, which note is to be played in the one or more ways, as 
indicated by its one or more marks. These marks, as explained in R. V., V, 14-29, signify as follows 

tsrx i. e. **8ama happens to be alow, — A note expressively shown (and then) staying in silence is aama** (R. V., V, 22 and 
commt.) (t. e. broad and detached). 

ka.i.fi, kampa is vibrating tho sound of the sounded note by quickly moving, slightly to and fro, twice or thrice, tho 
stopped string over tho fret {ibid, 19 and commt.). 

a i,e, Ahati, While tho anterior (lower) note is sounding, without further stroke on tho string, showing the immediately 
next or not-immediate (but some other) upper note is Ahati, Similar playing in oases of the anterior and posterior notes being 
the upper and lower notes respectively, is also Ahati {ibid. 17 and commt.). Such playing is performed in modern SitArs &o, 
hy sounding the anterior note by the ordinary method, and thereafter, sounding the posterior note, when that is tbo upper note, 
by merely stopping the aforementioned sounded string, over tho fret for that upper note, and in case of the anterior note being 
tho upper note, that note is sounded after stopping the string simultaneously by two left fiogers, over the frets for both 
tho notes, and thereafter the posterior (lower) note is sounded, by merely loosening that fmger, which is over the fret for tho 
upper note. 

gh i. e. gharahanam slgnifici, with only ono stroke on the string, sounding a note, and quickly thereafter, showing i. e. 
sounding by moans of gliding (on tho string by the left finger), its (consecutive) anterior {i, e, lower) or posterior (i. e. upper) 
notes or notes immediately next in soqucnco {ibid, 19 and coramt). 

mu. i.v. mudra signifies, with only ono stroke on the string, sounding tho posterior (t. e. upper note), then in slow time, 
after showing the anterior (». e, lower) note, again by placing tho finger (on the string) over (tho fret for) the upper note, (thereby) 
covering up (that sound of) the anterior note (ibid. 20 and coinmt. This play is done in modern vinAa, sitAra &c. by sounding 
tho upper note after simultaneously stopping tho string by two fingers over the frets for these two notes, and thereafter, expressing 
the lower note and thon tho upper note, by releasing and again stopping the finger, from and over the frot for the upper note). 

pin i. e. pluti, aignifies, with only one stroke on tbo string, quickly produoing 8 notes by gliding (t7nd. 21 and commt.) i. e. 

as is done in modern vinAa, sitAra &o.,— immediately after sounding a note, without further stroke on the string, quickly sounding 

by gliding of the left finger over the frets, its next seven notes In aequenoe. 

In tho above notation, single notes would be seen to be marked for Ahati and also for mudrA, I oould not find any 

explanation from R. V., which, of tho two notes (t. r. of the anterior or posterior notes) connoted by each of these signs, have 

been so marked, and which would be the other note in each case. I also oould not find any explanation as to what range of notes 

each phars/iaria/a sign, in that notation, indicated. Those, no doubt, were left by S6maDfttha, tho author of R. to tbe judgment 

gathered from practical experience, of the player. 

Regarding tho theory of its nnaa notes &o., in R. V. it is said, that sa is the ansa, graha, and nyAaa note of Vasanta 

(Rdga), and that it is puma, and that it bc-shines in tho morning (R. V., IV, 12 and commt.). By that ;7nrna is meant, having 

all the 7 notes of its Mtda, N. B. In RAGA-VIBODHA and books of that poriod. PURNA, as wall as. by ommitting one or 
two notes of a Mela, SHADAVA and AUDAVA Ragan respectively, wars also inoludod within a partieular MCLA. 

The above R. V. Vaaanta notation, transposed to modern notes of pitch values of either of tho transpositions, as suggested 
above by mo, and with its sama, Ahati dec. signs, interpreted, as mentioned above, and with such ranges of notes of these Ahati 
mudrd &c., as were thought suitable, was played at my request, in bis violin, by Babu Harimohan Banerji, teacher of European and 
Indian instrumental music, of (this town) Berhamporo (Bengal), and in his aitdr by Babu Brajanath Thakv of Saidfibfid, 
Berhampore (Bengal). Both, (the former of whom, was my teacher of European and Indian theory of music, and of practical 
playing of the violin, and the latter gave me some practical lessons in st7dr) have unfortunately passsd away. These plays of 
theirs, of that ancient notation (like reading passages of an unheard of dialect, written in some alphabet and script oC a modern 
language), were, no doubt, very difficult tasks, and could only be done fragmentarily, and as very remote approaohee to the 
original. Yet though not all the portions of that notation, etlll some portions of it, as played by those players, resembled modern 
Hindusthfini Rfiga Vaaanta, as prevalent in Bengal. This rosemblanoe, in spite of the R. V. Vaaanta Mela and modern Vaaanta 
ThAt of Bengal, as shown above, being different in detail, was no doubt due to tho fact, that modern Rfiga Vaaanta, when properly 
performed by a competent urtisti is done so, especially in AlAp form, with innumerable grades of sounds, only inaignifloant portions 
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only five frets for viknta notes, within a aaplaka, have been provided for, in that book/ In l^ntramcla- 
kolAnidhi^^ besides for the 7 siiddha notes, theories for 7 vikrita notes in srutis independent of the srutis for 
suddha notes, and also for some notes in the same sriitis as those of some suddkn notes but named differently 
as vikrita notes, have been Riven, and Ragas have been classiiiod into 20 ^[^das, each Mela total liiiR 7 notes 
formed of either all suddha, or some .suddha and some rikrifa notes of either one or both the varieties (of 
vikritas) mentioned above. In Rdija^Vibodha, besides the tlieory of the 7 .suddha notes, tlieories of 15 rikrifti 
notes have been given and some of these vikrita notes have been named with different names. Of these 
15 viknta notes, three have been placed in the same sruti.s as those of some .suddha notes and two have been 
placed in one and the same srufi^ and another two have been placed in another .sruti\ and the rest in 
independent srutis.t With these 7 .suddha and 15 rikrita notes, Ragas have been classified in 23 Midas, one 
of those Melas being formed of 7 .sud<lha notes, and the rest, of sudflha and vikrita notes totalling 7 notes or 


of which could be, aad are, reprosonted by the notes of its Thdt, and the above U. V. Vacant a notation, l)y its Bi^ns attached to its 
notes, represent various shades of pitches of sound besides those of its notes, and through similarity in these various grades 
of sounds of both, no doubt, was the ab womontioued resemblance. 

With regard to the above difTcrence in that Mela and ThAt in spite of the above resemblance, wo should hear In mind 
that both the above R. V. and modern Vaaanta, had never been originally, composed written music In notation, subscciuently 
reproduced by performers, in which case they had necessarily to bo dependent upon MeUin or Thdfs or other particular groups 
of notes, but both were originally prevalent tunes, current amongst people, and hoard and learnt from car to ear, by people 

and artists of thoir periods. The Mela of th(i one and the Thdf of the other, were alloted to them by musician theorists, 

mainly for facility of their playing ill fretted instruments such as rinAa &c., and in alloting notes to that Mi la and 'PhAt, all 
of the abovemcotloncd innumerable grades and shades of sounds of both, could not possibly be alloted, but only a very few 
of those sounds could bo selected for representation, as notes, and in case of a notation (as In above H. V. notation) besides these, only 
a few other sounds could be vaguely shown and represented by signs for graces &o.. In the matter of selection of pHrlicuhir sounds 
as their notes, and of others a4 in above R. V. notation, as graces, Hliirs &c.i was ’no doubt the cause of the abovemi'ntionod 
difference in MeAa and Thdt, That modern Vasanlu, and similarly other R:\gaa also, would be found to slightly vary in 
actual practice, not only in different localities, but also amongst different musicians of the same locality, due to tludr having 
learnt from pupils of different original sources. The ubovementionod different versions of the 7'hAt of Vattanfa, and similarly 
of other RAgas, as would be found exemplified in abovenientloned Music of llindostaii, at Cb. V. pp. 15U vt aoq., may be 
due cither to a particular R^ga varying in aifferent localities, or to the adovoinontloned divurgence of theorists in the 
matter of selection of partlouiar sounds for allotment as notes. In alloting notes to 7%Ats of, and writing the tunes 

in notation of, different current KAgas of his period, as done by him in O. S. S. Vol. I and 11, the author of O. 8. S., had 

done so from what ho found to be common in the practical performances of these Rflgas by reputed vocal and instrumentBl 
musicians of his time. Sdman&tha also, had accepted and shown in R. V., those Meins and forms of Riigas, that appeared 
to him to be the most prevalent and approved of, amongst large numbers of celebrated muBiciaus of his time, out of the 
diverse forms of these Rdgas In different localities (vide R. V. XII, 26 • IV, 5<-7 &c.). From this it is apparent, that the forms 
and also Melas, of particular Rfigas, differed, in that ancient period also. 

* Neither has any date of Sangita-PArijAta been mentioned in that hook, nor could 1 ascertain Its date from any 

other source. From the abovementioned application in theories of R&gas of that book, of both MoorchhauAs and Melas, 

however, and from the fact that have not been so applied in books of the 16th century A. D. and of Hubsequent 

periods, it may bo assumed that the date of Sangila-PAriJAta was between that of S. R. and the 16th century. The abovementioned 
five Vikrita notes of this book are : — KQmal ri, Tivra ga, Tivratara ma, KAmal dha, Tivra ni, and these have been placed 
in the 6th, 10th, 15th, 19th, and 1st srutis respectively, and the 7 suddha notes sa ri ga ma pa dba ni have been placed, as in 8. R. 
in the 4th, 7ih, 9th. 13th, 17th, 20th and 22nd srutis respectively (vide 8. F. .verses 66-76, 494-496). 1 have shown in the Ihirinishta 
to Gita Sutra SAr Vol. I, vi, p. 417, that the reading **Tivratama ma*' (which is one of the abovementioned 22 vikrita notes) in S. P., 
verse 320 (provision for a fret for which notb is mentioned in that text) and also in similar other texts, is incorrect, and that, that 
reading should be *Tivratara ma", and that the latter and not the former vikrita noto has been used In the theories of RAgas in 8. P.. 

» f NvaramefaA^a/dntdAi by RAmAmAtya, pp. 43 plus 4, texts in Sanskrit and explanations In Mahrathi language, by the editor 
BhAradvAJa SarmA, Oauesa Press (yautrAlaya; 1910 A. D, (the place of publication, or of printing of this book is not mentioned 
in it). The date ^f Svaramelakaldnidhi^ at appears from its colophon, is Saxa 1472 t. e. about 1550 A. D.. 

t Placing the suddha notes Sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, as In 8. R., in the 4th 7th, 9tb, 13th, 17tfa, 20th and 22Dd srutis 

Tespeotively, the names, serial numbers, and the respective sruti positions of these 15 vikrita notes of R. V., would be, 
(I) Tivra ri (in 8th sruti), Tivratara ri (in 9th srutt t. e. in the sruti of suddha ga), (3) Tivratama rl, and (4) SAdhAran ga 
(both in 10th sruti), (5) Antara ga (in 11th sruti), (6) Mridu ma (In 12th), (7) Tivratama ga (in 13th sruti i. e. in srutt of suddha ma), 
(8) Tivratama ma (in 15th sruti. N. B. in the list of notes In R. V. HI, 17 oommt. hui p. 10| line 19 column 3, the reading 
^rivrama^is looorrect« and therefore very misleading. That reading should be *Tivratama ma'), (9) Mridu pa (in 16th sruti), 
(10) Tivra dha (in 21st), (11) Zlvrafora dha (in 22nd sruti t. e. in sruil of suddha nl), (12 Tivratama dha, and (13) Kaisik ni 
(both in the Ist sruti), (14) KAkali ni (In f nd sruti), (15) Mridu sa (in 3rd sruti). 
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in some cases of additional, one or more, cikrita notes. Tn this book, for vinAa, besides frets for suddha notes, 
not more than 5 or 6 frets have been provided for these vikrita notes.* 

In SfHlrA{i(ichandrndaii(if has been given the theory, besides of 7 suddha, of 7 vikrita notes, and of 
classification of Ragas into 19 M(das^ one of those Midas being of 7 suddha notes and the rest of 7 notes 
formed out of tlie 7 suddha and mainly 5 vikrita, and in rare cases with other vikrita notes. The author 
of this book has alloted only five frets for vikrita notes in vinA^ for preventing too much proximity 
of frets (vide Sadra-gachandrodaya p. 12, verses 30, 31), and has advised that in cases, if any, where 
other vikrita notes were required to be prominently played, the frets should be placed suitably {ibid, verse 34. 
This probably indicated suitable shifting of frets). In ChaturdandiprakAsikA and SantjitasArAmrita (the 
latter, by Tulajendra), theories, besides of 7 suddha notes, of five vikrita notes (with some other notes 
placed in the same srutis as those of some of these 7 suddha and 5 vikrita notes, and named with 
diflferont names and termed vikrita), and of 72 theoretical, and of 19 practically principal Mdas, have been 
given.t Similar theories of five or more vikrita notes, besides of 7 suddha notes, and of the provision of 
five or more frets for vikrita notes within a saptaka^ besides frets for suddha notes, are to be found in other 
books of that period up to the 17th Century A. D.. In modern Hindusthani music, as shown before, besides 
seven suddha notes, five vikrita notes are used in theories, and for purpose of playing these vikrita notes. 


”Jn this provision for frets for vikrita notes, striot sruti positions have not been adhered to in some cases, and frets for some 
vikrita notes have boon placed one sruti higher or lower, and regarding this S6mand.tha has said,—^ rasicv ^ sf 

y” («■ V. II. 34). “ 5ifq sr ^ ii” ” 

{ibid, oommt.) t, c, "even thfougli (this) excess or shortness of one sruti (in cases of some frets), is not to blamo (i. e ) is 
not detrimental to the entertaining effect. This manner of traditional (t. e, traditions gathered through training from teachers 
to pupils) doctrine, says (Somaniltha himself) in this manner (in his text portion)’* {ibid, and commt.). This excess or shortness 
of one sruti, in placings of some frets in vind, was similar to the difference from theoretical intervals, of the positions of 
the frets for notes pa and dha tn modern sitdrs, as explained before (at pp. 2 and 6 notes) by mo. 


I* Sadrdgachandrddaya, Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay 1912 A. D. pp. 28. This book, and also Mgamdld (of same press, 
1914 A. D. pp. 26) were, as spoken of before by me (at p. 82 notes), written by Pundarika Vlthtbal (spelt before, in ibid. Vlttal). 
That author says, that ho, with (oonoise) quotations of essential elements (from ancient books) has explained his book fiAgaihdld 
(vide iidgarnit'A p. 1 verso 2), and Sadrdgachandrddaya was >vrlttcn by him in conformity with notual practice of his tiire, 
due to the fact, as says the author, that, actual practice having very much departed from theory then extant, Burhan Khan 
(contemporary of Emperor Akbnr — 1561-1605 A. D.) king (of some places) near about Doccan, ha\ing commanded the author 
to write a book on music, conforming to actual practice, he wrote Sadn^gaobandrodaya (vide ibid. p. 4 versos 6-10). There 
are similarities of olassiOcation of rinds in this book and H&ga Vibodha. The former also mentions some theories and 
doctrines that are to bo found in the latter. For example, the author of SadrUgaobandrodaya (at p. 12, verses 25-28) says 
that ho could not accept antecedent, statements regarding some avayambhuvah i. e. self-sounding notes (in course of play 
of some other notes) in particular strings in vind, and that he could not (also) accept the doctrine of no practical harm (in placing 
some frets) of some svaraa, (in positions of ) one sruti more or less, and both these tteorics and doctrines are to be found in R. V. II, 
31-35 and commts. (the latter of those doctrines of R. V. has boon montioned before by me). Thus, it is evident, that SadrUga- 
chundrodaya was written after 1608 A. D., the date of HAga-Vivodha. 


:;:The author's name, and date, of C haturdandiprakdsikd have been spoken of before by me at p. 82 notes. The suddha 
and 'i;tX*n7a notes and tto numbers of theoretical and practical Melas ol Sangitasdrdmriia, are the same be thoso of Chaturdandi- 
prakdsikd, but the names of some Melas and the olassilication of Ragfts within Melas of the former are, in some oases different 
from those of the latter. From this it is apparent that both these books were of the same period, viz. 17th century A. D. I could 
not procure those two hooks, and I have collected their abovemontiODCd theories about vikrita notes and Melas 
from by Chatur6khya Pandita (which is generally known as the pseudonym of the author, Pandit Vishnu 

Narain hhutkhande) Nirnayasagar Press, Bombay, 1910 A. D. pp. 135 and Appx. pp. 19. In this (SrimaDLakshyasangitam have 
been given similar theories, and quotations of texts regarding such theories, about suddha and viArxfa notes, classification of , 
RAgas including that into Melas, and of different Melas, placing of froti &o., from S. R., S. P., R. V., Svaramelaka1d.nidhi dro., 
and besides these, the author has given Tables of classified Rfigas, Melas &o. and comparative Tables of suddha and vikrita notes, 
relative to modern Hindusthani suddha and vikrita notes, of most of these ancient books. The learned author Has collected these 
with much patient labour, industry and skill. He, however, in many places, has n^t indicated by any signs, which are his abovemen- 
tloned quotations and which are bis own words, and so it is not practicable to differentiate both, except by reference to the original 
books. There are also some errors and falluolcs In his hook, a few of which I have detailed in the Parisishta to Vol. I of G. S. S. 
As an oxAtnpIe of this fallacy, I may mention hero, that (as would be apparent from theories of sruti differences of ancient and 
modern and /;/ 7 vn 7 f 7 notes, spoken of bef ;re by me at pp. 80-82, 97^98 notes &o.) while ancient suddha sa to suddha ga 

(of S. R.) is 5 srutis, and modern HindustbAni suddha sa to suddha rl Is 4 srutis, the author of Srimallakshyasangitaoi, at p. 17, in hts 
comparative Table of ancient S. R. and modern HindusthAnI suddha and vikrita notes, has shown the former sa and ga, to be 
the same as, the latter sa and ri. 
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in indigenous Indian stringed instruments, such as t'inds, sitdrs, csrdjas &c., not more than live fixed frets 
or less numbers of movable frets, shifted as required, are allotod for these vikrifa notes. 

Like that are to be found in S. R. and books of more ancient periods, in books of tlie above subsequent 
ancient period up to the 17th century, and in some modern books on Hiiidusthani music also, particular 
graha^ ansa, nydsa, Scc.notQs a,To assigned, in theories, to particular Uagas. In the latter ancient period, 
however, sa was generally alloted as the graha or ansa note of largo numbers of Hn.gas. and some books 
of that period spoke of sa being everywhere GRAHA note In RAGA^ This it may 
easily bo inferred, was due to the practice, that came in vogue in that ancient period, of, as spoken 
of before (at p. 103 &c.), fixed positions of notes on sa-basis tuning, and of consequent disuse of 
Madhyama-grdma, and of the use of Shndja-grania onlyt, with larger numbers of riLrita notes in that grdma. 
Such fixed positions of notes on aa-basis tuning and of only one grd/na with large numbers of vHa'ita notes 
is also the case in the modern Hindusthuni system. In that ancient period however, either sa or any other 
note, was not the Key-note of any Mela, and in fact, as spoken of before (at pp. 65,82 &c.) no Key-note 
was recognised in that period, while sa is generally the Key-note of all Thdls of all Ragas of the modern 
HindustbUni system. Thus, assuming that in that ancient period some functions of the modern key-note 
was served by the Oraha and Ansa notes t, though we may think that there might have some practical utility 
then in some cases, in these theories of graha, ansa &c. notes, yet, in the abovementioned modern system, 
such theories of graha, ansa, rigdsa &c. notes of Ragas, have very little practical utility. 

(i. r/.) ea every where (do bo) graha (note) in UAga’* (/My/iw/d/d, p. 2 l)t)ttom). 
m indeed (is) everywhere graha (aotc) iu UAga” {SadrAgachandrMaya, p. 7, verse 51). 

t“f«g W ^ h” v. i. 41 ). ffefkfir 11 

fig ^ ^: || ll - si 

(ibid, coiiinit.). Hero S6miiiiatha, says, that Uagas (which alone ho illuslrated in his hook, H. V. ) thoro bclni^ no vikrita 

form of pa, only Shadja-grdina existed therein [i.e. in the Ragas oxenipliOed in U. V.). • -ITSITnflnT: *1 fS[?|^ || 

^ (f. «.) in Raga herein (i.e. Ragas dealt with in this book) Madhyama-grdma \u 

not seen. All singers ling A'kad'ja-prd/aa-situatod Uagas.” (Hdgamala, p. 3, lines 10-11). 

•’’Kay-not# and ANSA note. 1 have spoken before (at p. 21 notes) of the theory in modern European muaio, of the Key-note 
being the Governing note, which all other sounds minister. Besides these, In the modern both European and Hlndiisthfini systems, 
the oooonsions and dooconolono of notoo aro on the baais of tho Koy-noto, which note, as already said, is sa. for all 
Thdts of the latter system. In ancient Indian theories as spoken of in S. R. Cal. J. it, 47-48, a. c. Potiria I, fii, 51-52 and also 
at mentioned before (at p. 21 notes) by me, tho Vddi, also termed as. Ansa note, was like tho King and Satfirddi note was like the 
minister and Anuvddi note was like the servant or attendant. Amongst its theoretical functions, as spoken of in the 8. R. texts 
quoted before by translation (at p. 79 notes), the Kdd* or .4 nsa note was tho basis for ascension to upper, and descension to lower 
saptakas. From these, and from sa being graha note everywhere In Hdga« us mentioned in some books of the latter ancient 
period up to tho 17th century A. D., as shown above, it may be inferred that some functions of the Key-note of abovomontionod 
modern systems, were served by tho Graha and Ansa notes of that and more ancient periods. 

The abovementioned theory in abovementioned S. R. texts of the ansa note being the basis of ascension and doicension, 
refers to tho antique theories of the highest note-limit in Jdlis, in ascension, and the lowest note-limit in those in 
desoenaion being established from the ansa-note-basfs, to those limits. These theories regarding those note limits, are to bo found In 
Dattila at #.fi, versos 57-58, and in Brhaddesl at pp. 57, 68, and in 8. R. Cal. I, vl, 33-36, a, c. Poona I, vii, 34-37 and both commts.. 
A text of Bharata with slightly different readings is quoted In above Brhaddesl and S. R. Cal. and Poona oonimts. and other texts 
of Bharata on the subject, are quoted in tho latter coninit.. The above Dattila Is so brief and conolHO, and there aro such errors 
and omtislons la above Brhaddesi at places, that these are very difficult to follow. The above 8. R. text has, on the other hand, 
been Interpreted differently in tho two coramts.. As, of those two books, 8. R. Cal. Is at present very rare and difficult 
to obtain, and as the above S. R. text asd also abovementioned, quoted Bharata's text, axe to bo found In it. In purer form, 
I shall quote that text and commt. here. 

aft m^w i wnwpqr- 

qnrasT n qw 1. (8. ». cai,i, vi. ss-se ; ». «. s. e. Poona i, vu. 34 - 37 . 

The reading in latter le jpc *>»•* PO'Hon In above). qnnVdSvftqSt Sqsftv SkRmSIS. 

qqmurftid ’ \ iwurtfip | ss? Voiwliprf v 1 g swnft: i 
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In some books on modern Hindusth&ni music, however, particular graha, anaot nydsa, &c. notes, 
have been assigned to particular modern R&gas, and in some modern books, not only graha ansa, &c. notes, 
but also particular sanv'&di notes have been assigned to particular modern Hindustb^ni B&gas in theories of 
these R^gas*. I have not met with such affixing of particular notes as the assigned samvddi or anuvddi 
notes of Udgas, in theories, either in S. R. or in hooks of more ancient or subsequent periods up to the 
abovementionod 17th century A. D.. Such assigning of a particular note as the affixed samvddi or similarly, as 
the avuvihli note to a Rdga is quite against the spirit and theory, of such notes, of ancient periods, as spoken 
of by me before (at pp. 78-79 and notes). I shall further speak of these theories of these notes, hereafter- 

Thus I have shown how, through greater dependence upon musical instruments, there arose larger 
artificiality in music, resulting in use of larger numbers of vikrita notes and misapplication of graha,, 
ansa &c. and vddi &c. notes. In spite of that artificiality however, in modern Indian music, accomplished 
singers and instrumentalists, trained in the ancient Indian systems through accompaniment with, or playing 
with such indigenous Indian stringed instruments as tamhurd, sdringi, vind, sildr, esrdj &c. or flute instru- 
ments as sdndi, vdnsi &c, in spite of the abovementioned sa-basis of tuning and fixed positions of notes 
in these instruments, by properly tuning, and by producing slight gradations of sounds (as spoken of before 
at p. 96 notes) by more or less pressure of the finger on the string, or by mir process, or by gliding &c. 
in these stringed instruments, and (as spoken before at ibid, and p. 99 notes) by skilful blowing or by covering 


I wnaaRi?! ^inmai 5n?i: ii 

qr qq*?? q^q*T i qcrqjrgr qqjr i wqf^ 5 ^^sqr 1 

{ibid, 8. K. Cal. I, vi, 33-36 conimt.). 

So far as I understand, from above S. R. text and comrat , after comparing the readings of, and on reference to the above 
Dattila &c. and also thoir contexts, the abovementionod highest and lowest limits of notes in Jd/ta, as spoken of in abovequoted 
texts and ooinmts. are us foilowa The abovementioned highest note-limit in ascension, according to Bharata, could be, from 
ansa note upwards up to the foartli or (in some casea or in some J&tis), to the fifth or to the seventh note, and according to 
Silrangadeva, as iiitorproted in above commt., that limit could bo, from the note, situated in middJe-&'apfa/:a, up to next 
higher fdra (/. e. upporj-saptaka-situated four notes, and for counting theso four notes, the omitted note, if any, ahould also be 
counted, and in the special case of Nandayanti-Jdli (whose grdma was Madhyama grdma^ and ansa note was pa), that highest 
note limit could bo up to /dra-sa. The abovementioned limits of notes in descension, as spoken of by Sflrangadava, and as 
intorpToted in above cumint., could be from the ansa note situated in middlc-sapfoka up to mandra-ansa note (t. e. up to that 
ansa note situated in mandra f. c. lower saptaka), or (in some cases or in some Jdtia) up to 7/tandra-npdsa note (t. e. the n^dsa 
note in lower-sapfa/ca) or also (in some cases or in some Jdtis) lower, up to mandra-ii or mandra-dba. Kaliic&tha, in above- 
mentioned 8. R Poona I, vii, 34-37 commt. has interpreted the above highest limit, spoken of in above 8. R. text, as, up to the 
four jiotos /dra -ri to /dra-pa in all Jdtis of Hhadja-grdma^ and to the four notes Mra-ma to fdra-ni, in all Jdtis of Madhyama- 
grdma. That commentator in that commt., has Interpreted tho above lowest limit mandra-ansa note of above S. R. text, 
as up to mandra-sn in Jdtis of Shadja-grdma, and to mandra-ma in Jdtis of Madhyama-grdma, and be has interpreted tho above 
mandra-nydsa limit of above text, as up to the ending note of both grdmas^ situated in Tnandra-saptaka, and these in reverse 
order for those grdmas^ t. e, up to //mneira-ga in Jdtis of Shadja-grdma and up to mandra-ni in Jdtis of Madhyama-grdma, 

Tho above theoretical note limits wore with regard to Jdtis^ and from theso it would be seen how the 'ansa note is 
misapplied in theory, in modern Hindusthdni musio, In which, as already said, sa is generally the Key-note of all Thdts of 
all Rftgas. 

N, B These JATls, as spoken of before, were antique classifications of gitan and also of Rfigas (in which latter were 
also includtd gitas) into different Jdtis, From the thooriss of those different antique Jdtis. (as are to be found in Brhaddosi 
at pp, 53-81 and 8. R. Cal. J, vi, sx. Poona I, vii and commts.) it would be seen that one or more notes were assigned to 
particular Jdtis as their ansa notes, and besides these, particular notes being nydsa notes, being sampurna^ or by omission of 
particular notes, being Shddava or Audava, tho ajisa note being in some oases of tdra saptaka, having Bahula or Alpa application of 
particular notes &c., wore theoretical elements of particular Jdtis, The above — more than one note being the assigned ansa 
notes of particular Jd/is,-"significd that, within such a JAti were included ptf as or if dpas, having one or other of these notes as 
their ansa notes. 

* e, g, ps, as the samvddi note of modern Hindusth&ni Sudd^akalydna Rfijgain {8r%mal)Lakshyasangiiam at p. 61, verse 26, 
and in Rdgakalpadrumdnkurah (by Kdsinfitha, pp. II, Nirnayas&gar Press, Bcmbay, 1911 A. D.) ga as samvddi note of modern 
Hindusth&ni RAga Asdvari^ at p. 3, verso 15. 
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the holes more or less in these flute instruments* could and can produce notes and other sounds, and also 
fine gradations of these, in pure and elegant forms, suitable to each Rilga, or other indigenous Indian music 
and in this manner could and can play these Ragas and other music properly. Trained in the above old 
indigenous method, accomplished Indian musicians did and still do attain very fine musical c:irs with 
ability to distinguish, as well as perform, fine gradations of sounds. To them, the performing of 
the seven siiddha notes sa ri ga &o. in their pure forms and to distinguish the 3 or 4 srttfis /. minor and 
major intervals, between these notes, were and are not considered as any great, but only an ordinary 
achievement. 

All this alas, has changed in modern times. Indian music, and oven the preliminary training of 
the seven suddha notes sa ri ga ma &c. are nowadays generally taught with, and learnt by beginners 
including children, with the aid of the harmonium, generally of the type mentioned before by me 
(at pp, 30-32), and as a general rule Indian music, both vocal and instrumental, is now performed with 
accompaniment of that instrument. Duo to the baneful and injurious effect tliorefrom, as spoken of 
before (in ibid.) and due also to the fact that besides the notes played by its keys, no gradations of sounds 
between these notes are possible in that instrument, modern Indian musicians as a general rule, excepting 
the few who still follow the abovemontioned old indigenous method, do not attain the line musical oar 
spoken of above. Besides that, due to the wilful or conscious, or as spoken of before (at pp. 31-32) inevi- 
table unconscious imitation of the notes of that instrument, which notes (as spoken of at pp. 30-32) are 
artificial and tempered at their best, and generally harsh and out of tune, these modern Indian musicians 
(excepting the few, the training of whose ears has been well established by the abovemontioned old method) 
while performing Ragas and other Indian music, including provincial and folk-song music, such 
as Bhnjatu Oazal. Kirfan, Vdul &c., as a general rule do so, oven in such instruments as the 
vioiin, sitdt\ esraj &c, in which free play of notes and lino gradations of sounds are possible, and 
aiso in their voices, by producing the variousiy false notes as are to ho found, as 
spoken of before (in ibid.) in various harmoniums. These Ragas and other music are injured 
and often destroyed thereby. Not to speak of this, most of these modern Indian musicians, excepting 
the few practised in the old system, mentioned above, can neither produce purely, oven the seven suddha 
notes sa ri ga &c., nor can they distinguish by their ears the difference between 3 and 4 srufis /. u. minor 
and major intervals, that lie within these notes. 

In addition to the evil effect spoken of above, through that general use of the harmonium, as. 
in producing notes in that instrument, requiring belowing and stopping of its keys, some time iiocesaarily 
elapses in playing one note after another, for that reason, such fine play of rhythm and variations of 
rhythm, with which accomplished Indian singers, instrument players and also drummers, trained in the 
indigenous old Indian method, generally perform their music, are not possible in the harmonium, and thus 
the abovementioned practice and accompaniment with the harmonium, have a dragging and 
injurious offoct on such fine piay of rhythm. 

Thus it will be seen that the greater and greater artificiality in music through more and more 
dependence upon musical instruments, has, with the dependence upon the instrument of foreign origin, 
the harmonium, culminated in having a deadening and destructive effect on Indian music. Similar injury 
has been done in Europe, due to the general use of the pianoforte, but as the notes of that instrument are 
generally sweet, and not as out of tune, as spoken of before (at p. 31), as those of the harmonium, that 
injury has been less in Europe, t 


tAs woul^ be found from the words of Mr. Clements quoted helow, the capacity to detect the difference of one sruti i. e. 
the dWurgenoe between 3 and 4 srults t. s. minor and major intervals, is now considered ae extraordinary ability in Europe. 
That iras not so there, and pupils used easily to learn and perform properly the notes of the pure natural scale and to distlngulih the 
above dlvurgenoS of intervals, about 60 or 70 years ago. In England, when pure notes, and pure intervals between notes, of the 
natural scale, and music on the basis Of suoh and similar notes and intervals, were taught to pupils, in Mr. Curwen’s Tonic-sol-fa 
ayatsm (vide Gframmar by John Ourwen, edn. 1852, revised edn.. Grammar of Vocal JHuaie by do^ 1866. These books aro 
long out of print). After the death of Mr. Onrwen, hla students apd followers adapted that Tonlo-sol-fa method to the general 
praotlce In Europe of teaching, playing and adoonipanying, muelo with, and with the help of, and on the basis of. the pianoforte. 
That, and the grave injury oaueed therby, due to the notes of oquel temperament of the piano, has been referred to by Mr. Clements 
In the following 
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Without properly appreciating what the author (of Gita Sutra Sar) said about the harmohium, 
many used to ttiink and say, and some still say that hd recommended the use of the harmonium for 
Indian Music. What the author really advised was the imitation in the voice, of such sweet sounds as 
those of the harmonium, esrdj, violin &c. (vide Gita Sutra Sar, Vol. I.. 3rd edition p. 4) but he positively said, 
that, due to their artificial notes and to the impossibility of playing Mir {i,e. graces with gradations of sounds) 
by their keys, Indian Music, except westernised compositions made in imitation of the Western system, 
could not, in the harmonium &c. (i. c, piano, organ &c.), bo properly played {vide, ibid. p. 4, publisher’s notes, 
and also p. 25) and that as the rasa (i. e. feeling, emotion and expression) of Hindu Music would be 
altogether de.stroyed by harmonium, piano &o. it would be immensely unwise to play Hindusth^ni Music 
in these instruments (vide ibid. p. 143). The author's above recommendation for imitating in the 
voice, the sweet sounds like those of the harmonium, held good during the author’s time, when, harmoniums, 
being imports from Europe, and generally of good make, were mostly sweet sounding. That advice is 

'*rho muaician of Europo is in tho habit of proclaiming that the ordinary singer or performer has not auffioiently sensitive 
cars to dotoct a ditTcrence of ono ttruli. The same parrot cry was raised in ancient Greece. Everyone acquainted with the 
Bcionco of intonation knows however that it liaa no foundation in fact. School children in England were taught to sing 
dead in tune and therefore to distinguish between three srutis and four srutis when the tonic solfa system was in its early uncor* 
rupted state. Then came the days of the cheap tempered piano when every elementary school was provided with that baneful 
instrument. The tonic solfa is now merely an adjunct of equal tomporament. 

** Music however has not yet been killed outright. In Europe it is under the influence and guidance of leaders who are 
onthrallod and corrupted by temporamont. The amateur has very little chance of becoming acquainted either practically or 
theoretically with real music. But the musical genius, cellist, violinist, or operatic singer, who attains to world-wide fame, 
succeeds in spite of the defects of his training. His sense of harmony is too strong to be fettered, but owing to a faulty 
education, it is an untutored feeling wjiich he cannot oxpre . in words. 

'*This point of contact, where East and West agree, although for different reasons, is one of the most extraordinary features 
of the world’s music of the present day. The western musician’s education has almost killed his intuitive knowledge of 
intonation, while the Indian gawaiyya cannot ooinmunicato his more profound acquaintance with the same subject for the laok of 
education and scientific training." {Lectures on Indian Music, doliverod in Bombay University, in 1926, by Mr. E. Clements, I. C. S., 
published by the Hogistrar. Bombay University, 1927, at Preface p. ii). Even able Indian instrument players and also g^wAiyds u e* 
singers, though they can perform and detect abovementioned and similar fine differenoes of pitches and of intervals, yet, for want 
of education and training in pitch-values &o., e. g. In the manner in which values of pitches and of intervals have been given 
in Gita Sairu Sar Vol. I, and in its Parisishta, can not properly explain such dilferenoe of pitches and of intervals &o. to others. 
Thai is what is spoken of in above, by Mr. Clements. In these Lectures Mr. Clements bad also strongly condemned the 
harmonium, and I quote below some of his words on that subject 

*'...the harmonium of Europe with its artificial intonation has captured the stage, the achool and the home. Even in 
musical academies which pride thom.sclvoa on their knowledge of the rdgas, the harnMiiium Is used to teach *the scale* to*. beginners. 
The corruption of public taste therefore begins even in infancy. No wonder that the public in general are not deeply interested 
In scientific iiiusical training. 

*The harmonium which flood the Indian market for musical instruments are tuned with more or less accuracy to start 
with in a system of tuning known as equal temporamont. After their arrival in India they are either never tuned again, or are 
tinkered at by somoouo utterly unacquainted with the difficult problems involved. As the bras.s vibrators used In the harmonium 
arc easily alTcotcd by climatic changes, the iastrunient, to be kept in the same tuning, would require adjustment at least once a 
fortnight. The stage managers ot Indian theatres are blissfully unoonsclous of this. Even were it otherwise, they know of no 
remedy. Itooull to your minds the infinite pains taken by the professional musioian to get his tambura exactly *ln tune, and 
contrast that with the lethargy of the "poti player."" {ibid. Bombay University Lectures, I, pp. 5-6). 

In these Lectures Mr. Clements, has given ratios of intervals and also pitch values of notes of the Scales (i. e. TAdfs) 
of some RAgas. These ratios as given by hiiq, are simple harmonic ratioj. (vide ibid. Lecture 6). In the Appendix to his Preface 
to these Loaturos, he has also recommended particular tunings of the harmonium, to suit some R&gas. From my own 
experlenoe, and from some tests taken by ino, with a sonometer, of tho pitch values of some notes of some RAgas, ne played in the 
sttdr (some results of which tests I have detailed in tho Parisishta to Vol. I, of this book G. S. S.), I am of op’inloii that there 
arc so many gradations and shades of pitch values of tho same named vikrita notes and oven of some suddha notes included 
within 7'/id/s of dilTerent RAgas, that, to represent these pitch values, by ratios of intervals between notes of these TAdfs, or of 
other theureticnlly propounded Scales or Modes, would result, in various oomplloated ratios In oases of some notes of some 
RAgas, and that it would not be possible to confine these ratios within the simple harmonic ratios, as has been gtvefn by 
Mr. Clements for tho notes of his abovementioned Scales, aod also of tho Modes suggested therein by him, for some RAgas. I think 
that tho pitches of notes of some RAgas have been forced to fit in these simple harmonic ratios of Mr. Clements. Jam 
also of opinion, that the different tunings of tho harmonium mentioned by Mr. Clements, would not be snltable for playing 
even the few RAgas for which ho has advised these tunings, as, by fixing any values, of the pitches, of the 12 or such numbers of 
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inapplicable now with the harsh-sounding harmoniums, generally in use (as spoken of before at 
pp. 30-32) nowadays. 

I shall now speak, as promised before, of Vadi, Samvadi, AnuvadI and Vivadi, and also 
of Apanyasai Samnyasa and Vinyasa. Of these notes I spoke before, (former spelt also as Badi, 
Sambadi dto. at pp. 21 and notes, 35, 79 notes, 80 notes. 88. &c.), as gathered from S. R. and its two commts., 
and R. V. &o. I shall here speak of their theories including theories of application, in the light of what 
I could understand of the same with the help of Dattila and Brhaddesi. which I could procure after- 
wards,* after correcting the errors and omissions, mentioned before (at p. 86 notes) of the latter as well 
as the former books, by the process mentioned before (at iIndX On reference to that Brhaddesi, I could 
find, as already said (at p. 86 notes) that the correct reading of the passage of S. U. Poona I, iii, 51-52 
commt.. mentioned before by me (at pp. 78-79 notes) would be exactly what I had suggested, there. There 
are similar errors in Brhaddesi and S. R. Cal. commt. also, and those and other errors and omissions, in the 
abovementioned books, especially in Brhaddesi, are various and very misleading at places, and as some 
of these .Brhaddesi texts are quoted with purer readings in above S. R. Cal. (Sinhabhupala’s) commt., and 
as the above subjects have been in the past misunderstood, and are still being misunderstood, and, as 
spoken before, being misapplied, by not only European, but also Indian writers and theorists on both 
ancient and modern Indian music. I shall here explain the above subject, with some quotations from 
original texts and commts., especially from abovementioned S. R. Cal. and commt.. whicli book, as already 
said, has become very rare and difficult to procure nowadays. 

Of the above V^di, Samvadi &c., VADI also termed ANSA, has been defined, end its 
theoretical functions, have been spoken of by Sarangadeva. and that text has been explained 
by Sinhabhupd«la, as follows : — 

II m: \\ ^ ii^i^ii 

ll^^ll (S. R- Foona 1, vii, 31-33, .s. c, S. U. Cal. f, vi 30-32) ^ ^531^ q^q 

^ f^qf qja: i (q3 ftigqq^ ? i w fqqrd qq- 

I \t ®cqr *rj[Ni?:3qq^, qr q? qqq qr 

sqreicqirqqT^cq* ^qqiqicq* qr qqeqsg qi«3rtfN. qqq sn^irff qqiit qfjsq’, qrqt I 

qtiqqrq^Rl qraWRl qi^sjq{qrsq5qH I sqq55qi^^5J*qqiqq5qfqfN I nq1qqij«qi|q sqiHiqqiq^STf — 

fjSRq* qqlitg «qnWi‘ gq q i gqW lH II ^3 qjqiRqt?W*qqiwqJTTO?^ qiq |^«q% ? wqqfq W^qrfql^qqsift- 

cqi ^W l ^q ^ g q^ ^p qqg qqrt: l (ibid. S. R. Cal. I, vl, 30-32 commt). 

I have given before (at p. 79 notes) English translations of above S. R. texts, by adopting mainly 
the abovequoted interpretations of Sinhabhup&la and partly the interpretations (not quoted above), of 
Eallin&tha. The above texts as interpreted by above quoted Sinhabhupala’s commt., speak of the following 
theoretical functions of VADI,— "(l) Which (note) expresses the agreeability in (2) Whose 
samv&di also anuvddi (bo) bahula in viddri, [Question. What is spoken of by (the) word viddri^ (Answer) gita- 
division. That viddri (does bo) of two sorts, gita-viddri. pada-viddri also, thus (bo of two sorts). That would be 


notes within an ootave, played by its keys it would not be possible to play ia that instrument, sound, of gradations and 
shades of pitches between these notes, without which the forms of Indian BAgss osnuot be properly played or shown. Besides 
that, the harmonium, in whatever manner it may be tuned, would, as spoken In above, by Mr. Clements, loose that tuning 
within a fortnight and it would be a formldabte task to retuoe it to its initial tuning. For this reason also, the harmonium, 
even if tuned, as roeommondod by Mr. Clomonts, would net bo aultablo for playing Indian Ragan, including those 
for whioh he has recommended these tunings. 

* I could proonre Brhaddeti, as already said . at p. 85 notes, after the printing of the pages up to p. 84. Similarly, after 
printing up to that page, I could proouro Baffilo, SattgitciBatnayasiru and a few other anoient Sanskrit books on Indian music. 

t The portions within braokets, arc from S.B.Oal.. . For above qr the roading, in S. B. Poona Commt. la q,and above la 
omitted in S. B. Poona text. 

' frThis portion, given within brsokota in above epmmt., ia no donbt a quotation from the texts of Katanga that are to bo 
found withjmmo errors and omissions of readings and also with soma additional passagos, in Brhaddesi p. 57, llnss 14-17 
and p. 6|i.‘ ' 
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«xplicitl7 found out in chapter on Tdla\,* (3) Starting from which (does be the) rule regarding (limits of 
ascension and descension to) tdra and mandra (notes).t (4) Which, or whose aamvddi or anuvddi, does attain 
nydsa-MBB apanydsa-nBBB tnnydsa-nBBB samnydsa-nBBB graha-nesB also. (5) Of which (would be) bahtda-tiBBB 
in application in ddtia &c., he, is spoken (of as) vddi, ama also, thus, (is spoken). Yogyatd-vaadt (i. e, from 
mastering of fitness) i. e. from superiority (does be) terminology (or nomenclature) by the word vadi, by other 
indicative signs (be) the terminology (or nomenclature) by (the) word anaa, (the above be),in this manner.} 
Bahula-neas (in) application indeed (does be the) chief indicative sign of anaa, thus says (Sdrangadeva) — 
*4aAufa-ness in applications, otherwise (being) pervador (or permeator, would be) indicative sign of ansa’. 
(Thereafter, in above oommt. Sinhabhupdla adds, that the literal meaning of anaa being division, and from 
the anaa note also having the function of being divider classifier) of Jdti, Rdga &c. (of gitaa), the word 
anaa here bears a derivative meaning )" {ibid. S. R. Cal. I, vi, 30-32 Commt.) 

Of the terms nydaa, apanydaa &c. spoken of in above texts, I have explained before, nydaa and 
(jraha, and at p. 79 notes, have explained bahula. I shall next, at first explain apan^dsa, aamnydaa, and 
vinydaa, and thereafter speak of the terras aamvddi &c., mentioned in these texts. Regarding these 
apanydaa &c. Sdrangadeva says, — 

151 || (S. R. Poona, I vii, 41; ax. S. R. Cal. I, vi, 38). ij: 

iftnnrow wi«Trei: 1 traff *ft5r ^ irraft sisqwiw: i 

I II {ibid. ti. R. Cal. 1, vi. 38 commt.). Wglfe eff lft 

I ^1 3 11 «fr ll (S- R- Poona I, vi. 47. 

48. a.c. S. R. Cal. I. vi, 4.5-46). m ^ ?l!lf^4(4t ?) TOW%?i: gfw i w ; | 

tfr 51 *155^ (i) 11 ^ 

^ q: qT(q ?)^r5!i Jir^ firsfir ?i ftwiro: 1 ^: 1 ii?qf sirlq qq 

5P(T SfII ^sqr^i: qqr3 ^ I W?Rq G-NW g q ilft KWfil Wa” |?35R*I (2) M {ibid. S.R. Cal. 

I, vi. 45-46 commt.). 

From above, and from nydsa as explained before, we And that of a gita^ Nyasa*note was its ending 
note. A gita could however be either one complete unit (<?. g. dldpa of Prabandha, vide S. R. Poona, II, 24-25 
and commt.) or be divided into sections, which were termed viddris (e. g. rupaka of Frahandha^ vide ibid.). 
In the latter case, the ending note of the last section, which would also be the ending note of the gita^ 
would be its mjdsa note, and the ending note of a viddri i. e, of a section, excepting the above last section 
(t. e. of an intermediate section), would be Apanyasa-note of that gita. Of this, says Matanga, in the 
text of his, quoted in above S. R. Commt., — **where (a) gita in sound, shines as if ended that (would be the 
place of ) Apanydsa, and that does be in (;/(/(3n-interior, (i. e,) in interior of (the) body of (the gitaX such is 
the meaning.*’ Samnydsa is spoken of in above as, — **that note, which being non^vivddi of the ansa note (i. e. 


* This portioo, within larger brackets, hero is, as already aald, quoted from Matanga. The above gita^viddri algnlfied a aeotlon 
of a gita, especially one or other of the iotermodiate seotlona (t. e. others, exoepting the last section) of a gita. The a^ove pada- 
viddri signlded a subdivisional part termed pada, of a pifa, or of a viddri of a gita (vide Brhaddes), pp. 57 and 60, and also S. B. 
Foona II, 25 ; III, 195-196 and commts.). 

t This refers to the ancient theory, of the notes counted from the anaa note, up to which would be highest and lowest 
limits of ascension and descension in Jdtia, spoken of before by me, at pp. 113-114 notes Ac. . 

'4: KalllnStha has interpreted the above S. R. texts about above elements (4) and (5) and the next following text about vddi 
being termed anaa. as,— **Which (note) itself does (oooasionally) be its own aamvddi. Whose (i. e. vddVa) anuvddi thowever, other 
note indeed does be. Not any time assuredly, (it) itself (does be) its own anuvddi. such is the meaning, is, inhuman affairs, 
(the) klog from necessity, in some places, does be (the) actor of ministerial duties, yet not any time doee be (the) actor of 
servant's duties, like that. Which (note) having attained nydaa. apanydaa, vinydaa. aamnydaa, graha functions, would be 
bahula in application. He [ i. a. that note, having the abovementioned elements (1) to (5) ]• vddi, from mastsring of fitness 
would bo (termed) ansa.” (f6tU 8. R. Poona I, vii. 31-32 oommt.). I have adopted the above interpretation, of the above lact 
sentence, In my translations of above 8. R. texts, given before by me at p. 79 notes. 

g This Matanga's text, with errors and also some slight divurgenoes in readings is to be fbund in Brhaddesl at p« 67, 
lines, 13-14 and p. 60, lines 14-17. 

(1) and (2), these Matanga's texts, with some errors and dlvuergenoes in readings, are to be found In Brhaddesl at p. 57 bottom. 
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either the note, same as the ansa note, or a note having some other samvddi relation with, or being anuvddi 
of the ansa-note), if be the ending note of the first viddri of a gita, then that note would bo the Samnyasfl 
note of that gita.” Vinydsa is next spoken of in above as, — “such non-vivddi note* indeed, when that bo 
the ending note of (a) pada-subdivision of a vidari of a gita, then that note would be Vinydsa note (of 
that gita). ’ The above pada, has been spoken of before. That pada was a subdivisional part of a gita or of 
its viddri. The places of a gita, where these nydsa, apanydsa, samnydsa and vinydsa notes ended were also 
termed nydsa, apanydsa, sainnydsa and vinydsa (places) respectively, of that gita. I shall now speak of 
Samvddi &c.. 

Ancient books speak of the four sort of notes,— vadi, samvadi, anuvadi and vivadi, 

and of these Dattila has spoken very briofiy as follows,— qq q|^ qh(nff f!3f I 

II $|NI 3ITiikT7t || (Dattila 

p. 2, verses 18-19). i, e. “where what note (is) very much bahula, there that (note would bo) vddi (or) ansa 
also. (The) two (notes), thirteen (and also) nine snitis apart should be known as mutually samvAdis (with 
each other). Hence, the rest (should be known as) anuvAdia^ but (the) two (notes) two snifis apart (would be) 
vivddis^ (These) four sorts of notes, as a matter of course, (one) versed in assemblage of notes, should know.** 
(ibid.). Matanga. besides speaking of similar sruti differences of these, has *'spoken of samvddi as,— 

• it (Brhaddesi p. 14). i. c. samvddi s however, should 
be understood, in, being similar sfruti-ed (and) by thirteen (also) nine snitis apartness*’ (ibid). The above 
similar sriiti^ed evidently signified notes of the same pitch or one or more octavos apart. Besides so 
speaking, Matanga has also elaborated the theories of those four sorts of notes in Brhaddesi pp. 13-17. 
Sfirangadeva has spoken as above, of samvddi and anuvddi but ho has spoken differently, as shown below, 
regarding vivddi^ and, besides that, he has spoken of vddi, samvddi, &c. as king, minister &o. in S. R. Cal. I, 
ii, 45-48, s. c. Poona I. iii, 49-52. In ibid, commts., both his commentators, while explaining these S. R, texts, 
have freely quoted from above Dattila and Matanga. Somand.tha, following above Dattila, Matanga, and 
also S&rangadeva, and also by freely quoting from them, especially from Matanga, has explained the 
ancient theories of those vddi, samvddi &c. in R. V. I, 36-38 and commts.. 

From above, and from examples of samvddi &o. given in above, we find that, regarding these four 
sorts of notes vddi, samvddi &c., Dattila, Sdrangadeva and Somanfitha have spoken of vddi being bahula 
in application. Matanga has spoken of two notes sama^sruti-Qd, being samviXdi, and he and Dattila 
have spoken that two notes thirteen and also nine srutis apart, e. g. sa and pa of Shadja-r/rdmd ; sa and ma ; 
ri and dha ; ga and ni ; ma and ni of both Shdj. and Mdm. gms., would be mutually samvddi with each 
other. S&rangadeva has spoken of the same 13 or 9 snitis differences as but has described these 

differences as, — ‘‘between whom be 12 or 8 srutis.** Dattila, Matanga and Soman&tha have spoken of vivddis, 
as,— both of the two notes, which were two srutis apart (or, as described also otherwise by Matanga,— 
between which be one sruti) e. g. ri and ga ; dha and ni of both Gms., would be mutually vivddis with 
each other. S&rangadeva has spoken of vivddis, somewhat differently as shown below. § Somandtha, 
as mentioned above, and Pundarika Viththal in Rftgam&la p. 2 lines 13-19, and also in Sadrfigachandrodaya 

* While speaking about vinydsa in his abovequotod texts, Matanga has said that vinydsa note does be samvddi (or) 
anuvddi of ansa (note). That Samvddi, as would appear from Mataoga*s texts on the subject quoted by me hereafter, Included the 
two notes sama-sruft-ed (i. e.) of the same pitch or one or more octaves apart, and also the two notes, either 13 or 0 srutis apart. 
Thus the above *non-eteddi* spoken of in. above 8. R. texts, in connection with both samnydsa and vinydsa, signified a note same 
as, or having dther samvddi relation with, the ansa note, or a note having anuvddi relation with the ansa note. In this 
oonneotion vide,— **Whloh Itself, (or) whoee samvddi or anuvddi, other note, if attained (with) nydsa-nvu, apanydsa-ness, 
Wnydsa-nees, samnydsa-ness, praho-ness,*’ as spoken of by Sftrangadeva In 8. B. Poona I, vll, 33, s. c. 8. R. Oal. 1, vi,'3l, quoted 
and explained before (at pp. 1 1 7-118) by me. 

t The portion within braokete here, is from that half vsrse, as quoted In 8. B. Oal. I, il, 46 oommt.. In above Dattila, there are 
errors and omlnlons In this portion. 

t « q<u»M la & B. 0.1* I, II, M Oomot.; M R* 1. 37 Oommt. 

I Stna|adtva» ao doabt Mlleotlag, a. spokm of Mora by aw (at pM aotei) from mbro aaolaat aathor., bra glvm th. following 
ibroo ftaoimt dlflbraal vwalona of «f«<l<lf la B.B. OoLLII, Poona 1, 111, SO-SL-KD the t#o aland go wonldb|,«fvtf<lfo 
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p. 6 verses 34-36, have spoken of vivddi, as done by Dattila and Matanga as mentioned above, and of 
vddi and of aruti differences of samvddi as above, and all these authors have said, as done by Dattila and 
Matanga, that the two notes which were neither samvQdi nor vivddi would be mutually anuvddis with each 
other. Thus, according to Dattila, Matanga, and these authors, notes 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 11, 12, 16 &o. srutis 
apart, e. f/.. sa and ri ; pa and dha ; pa and ni ; sa and dha would bo mutually anuvddis of each other. 

With similar sruti differences would be samvddi, anuvddi and vivddi relations amongst vikrita notes 
also. Vide,— | (S. R. Poona I, iii, 52 Commt.. For the reading 
^ within brackets, which is suggested by me here, the reading in that Commt. in that book, is The 

latter reading is obviously incorrect) i. e. “likewise, in vikrita state, m’dde-relation of ga (j. e. antara- 
and ma ; and of ni (L e, kdkali-n\) and (its upper) sa also, should be seen.” (ibid. Commt.). Vide also 

vikritas also, (should be) understood. (R. V. I, 38 Commt. at end). 

I have mentioned before (at p. 21 notes) the ancient theory of ^^ddi, samvddi &c. being like king, 
minister &c.. Regarding these theories Matanga says,— I g W l c<Wd[ 1 

qfowwfl I I ...q^ ft simrar ft^ftpr, sr i ft; 

ninPT .(p <3)...ft; SHU | qrft^XoT ?j»Rq ?URq’ Slftcf 

snq ^f^fftcqif . . ^iqrftqqtqV q«IT— qftqsf qvqn: ft q HUlit 

uqfl q I qftqsf ^qTq9l«q«qq: siftqq faRqqrar: qf q 1 q^^iqsaqqt: 

fqrq qsiqqq^ qjsqqrsft suftriqfrfqq;^ q qqq: | qyro^qqq^: ?«nq ff gsqq i ql aT ftc nr ftqw - 

q qqq: i qq qiw|RftqTqq>: qqrJf fqqr^rsqr^ l qjfqqq >qijaqq sjjqqfelcqq q^qqiiqsr- 

wnsi(T?)qqtirft5JiqqT?iqftqffTff q snft^aqftqr^iq;^ q qq?i:|...(p. 14)...|...q3 ft; 

d^aq l fte q K I qft^iqrftqr (1) Tftm crqc# ^iqiftq (2) qciiftqr(qq;csf) (3) qrurgqrftcqn i qigqtftqq^ilr 

qqr— q^SRqi^ S^: s^qq^q q^: t^sqmq: qqqrf #nnf snftuq^r q qqft I «naq^ ?qrq qqq; q ^sqq iqt 
qq?Rq qqft qapi: a^sqqrsfr q I q^qft i^qfq: qgsqqr^ ^qqqqi^ qqsr: q^^qiql Sffftm- 
ftqroqjit q qqfq I qqqwq s^qq: SJfSqqrq: sjjqqqqR q^: ;^qqrq> snfquq^r q I • .ft> qg ftqr ftcs f 
qrqi qmrftftr: nq^q qrftcq ^iqrftcqqgqrftcsf qm’, qftqr^WKcq qm ftqiftcqjf |... (p. 15) ... 

ftqrftqqtqt qqr— q?qqwq qiJ^qu:: q33qqiqt qpiilR^q (4) qjq*i; q^sqqtqt 5ff^iq g lf qq > 0 
^q^qrq ftqrq: t^sqqrqt Sflft^iqfflftq;^ I ift q^irqft |... (p. 16)... (Brhaddesi pp. 13-16). 

i. “from vadamim (literally meaning, act of speaking) vCidi (is) like (the) master (or governor). From 
samvadanam (lit., speaking alike, or becoming-speaking) samvddi (would be) like (a) minister. From 
ammidnnam (lit., similar speaking) anuvddi (would be) like (an) attendant (or servant, or valet). 

From rivndavam (lit., anti-speaking) vivddi (is) like (an) enemy (By) vadanam evidently here, act of 

accomplishment (or performance or demonstration, is) intended to be said, (and) not speaking, thus, 
(is intended). What does that (vddi) cause to accomplish (or demonstrate) ? (It, i. e. the vddt) causes to 

generate (the) Rftga-property of (the) Raga What is called (by) that sa/Hvdtit-ness ? By (the) tdrit note 

(of a Raga) what Hiiga-function (is) produced (or grown), (the) performer-function (of) that, evidently, 

I 

of other (i. e, all other, ibid. Cal, commt., ». €. all other fiye, ibid. Poona Commt.) notes, (2) or of the two ri and dha only, the (above) 
two III and gu would be vivAdis, (3) or of these two ni and ga, the two rl and dha, also, would be vivAdia. Kallin&tha in ibid, Poona 
Commt. has said that, above version (1) ^ ^waftfjqftq ^I'qi^ fft nqigeftqr i t. e. (so) speaking, however, (does ^ 

be) by following, this manner (of) doctrine, {viz.), of similar aruti-ed indeed (be) aa/zirdda (i. e. samvdtii-relation), and that from 
above version (*) gjeft jrq^ITqarqsqftqcqqiq^q ^’qrftciviipqfq^ qqfff I *• «• **>*• (▼0">0“) every ease (of) 

twelve or eight flrM/is-intcrmodiatod-fuiiction (do be) samvd(ft*indication-symptomed, this manner (of theory) does be fulfilled (or 
demoniirated or indicated). Continuing, Eallinfitha, regarding above version (3) says, q^ ft qr ftqiftO i 

I by ^bis (version), (the) two (notes) one-sruft-intermedlated (or, with one-sruti-be tween), (do be) mutually 
vivAdis, this manner (of) theory, does be signified. (See S. R. Poona I, iii, 51-52 commt.). 

(1) ; (2) I, il, 47 Commt., (3) This portion within brackets, is taken from ibid., there are 

errors and omissions hero In above Brhaddesi. (4) This qjw: reading is taken from quotation of same sentence, in 

slightly different language in S. R. Cal. I, ii, 47 Commt.. The reading here,— in above Brhaddesi, Is mVH 

that is obviously Incorrect. 
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(would be) samvd(U-n9SB. Samvddi use (or application), (is) as, — In which <iihi what sa (does lie) attributed 
with ansa>ne88, in place of that (sa), ma being done (/. e. acted, or applied, or supplied), (that substitution) 
would not be hurter (of i. e. injurious to the) Rilga (of that <jita). In which place (of that, or such a, iiHn), from 
subservience to (or subjection, or control of) moorchhand, ma (be) applied, in this place (of ma) sa being 
done, (that substitution) would not be hurter of (/. e. would not harm) (the) Jdti (or) Ruga (of that, or such 
a, gitai. In place of (the) two, sa (or) pa, (the) two, pa (or) sa (respectively, one for the other, i. t\ pa 
in place of sa, or sa in place of pa) being applied, (both) do not bo injurious to (the) Jdti (or) Ruga (of such 
a gito^. Thus, in place of (the) two ri (or) dha, (the) two dha (or) ri (respectively), being applied, (both) 
do not be destructive of Jdli (or) Ruga. Thus, in place of (the) two, ga (or) ni, (the) two, ni (or) ga (respec- 
tively, being applied similar would be the case). By dha «rt.s({-ness (/. r. l)oinR (n/.s-o-note) of Knkiihlin 
(R^lga), (and) by ri U7t8a-ness of Revagupta (Rfiga), and from these both-Ruga-mother, from acceptance 
(of) ri ansa (note), from (or, of) Arshalthi-JAli, and both mutually related (probably the ahovemontioned 

two notes ri, dha), being applied, (both) do not be destructive of Jdti (or) Ruga,* Question. What (does 

be) that rtnwrdJf-ness ? (Answer). What Rilga-property of (a) Ruga (is) performed by Samvihli (by I’di// ?t) 
(the) demonstrator-function (f. e. carrying through, or accomplishing through) of that, evidently (would be) 

antivddi-noss Anuvddi use (or application, is) as, — ri in place of sa, sa in place of ri, being applied, (either 

of these substitutions, by) devoting (to) own (real) nature, does not be hurter (of) ./d// (or) Raga. Dha 
being applied in place of pa, pa being applied in place of dha (either) would not be hurter (of) Ruga. Dha 
being applied in place of sa, sa being applied in place of dha, (either) does not he destroyer (oD ./d// (or) 
Rftga. Ri being applied in place of pa, pa being applied in place of ri, (either) would not be hurter (of) 

(or) Rdga What is called (by) that tv'/'dd/'-ness ? By vddi &c. notes, what / dd/'-ness, .s«/«/ d(//-no.ss, 

anuvddi-ness (either of these) of Raga (is) obtained (or attained), (the) destroyer-function (of) (either one or 

other of) that, evidently (would bo) wwddf-ness Vtvddi use (or application, is) as, — ga being applied in 

place of ri, ri being applied in place of ga, (either) would be hurter (of, /. bo injurious to) Jdfi (or) Ruga. 
Ni being applied in place of dha, would be hurter (of) Jdfi (or) Rilga, In this manner (bo the cases) in 
Shadja-grdma" (ibid. Brhaddesi pp. 13-16. Thereafter examples and tables of Madligttina-grdiua nidi, 
samvddi &c. notes are given, but in these, and also in similar examples and tables for Shadja-gruma in 
Brhaddesi pp. 14-16, there are serious errors in readings). 

Regarding vddi &c.— as king &o., S. R. and its Cal. Comint, speak as follows,- || 

(S. R. Cal. I, ii, 47-48 ; s, c. S. R. Poona I, iii, 51-52). I 

g ww swRjwgw i f?r: i «iRT(8igiiT ?) 

gg ft sq g t wigqrd i’’ {ibid, S. R. Cal. Comint.). L c, ^‘Herein (*. i\ of the four HortH of notes), vddi. 

is sung (as the) king (or sovereign, or ruler), samv&di, however, from {its) anusdritvnii. c. follower-function) 
is designated amdtya {u e. minister). Vivddi from (its) contrary-ness is spoken (of) by the learned (as) similar 
(to the) enemy. Anuvddi^ however, from (its) follower-function (oO King (and) Minister, (is spoken of as) 

*Mo8t probably there are errors and omissions in the readings, of this last sentenoe. Mother (singular numbor), spoken of 
in above,- probably signifiod one or other of the parent of either of these two RUgas. Theoretically, dha was the ansa note 
of .£a/;tf6^a-RAga, and the three Jdfts, — MadhyamA, Panchami wd Dhaivati wero the parent Jdtls of that Raga (vido Brhaddesi 
p. 100). Ri was the anaa note of i^evapupfa-RUga, and that R&ga was grown of the two Jid/ts, Arahabhi and MadhyamA (vide 
ibid. p. 102). Sa, ri, ma, pa, dha could be the anaa notes of MadhyamA-JAti {ibid. p. 62, verse 216 ; p. 65, verses 237-38). Pa, ri 
could be the anaa notes of PanchamuJAii (ibid. p. 64, line 9 ; S. R. Poona 1, vii, 73). Dha, ri could bo the anaa notes of 
DhaivatuJAti ^Brhaddesi, p. 61, verse 204). Ni, rl, dha ooold be the anaa notos of Arahabhi-^Aii (ibid. p. 61, verse 203 ; 
also at p. 70). Regarding anaa notes of some of these, and also of other JAtia^ there are, however, errors of readings, in 
other places in Brhaddesi, (a. g, at p. 64), The above, more than one anaa notesi of above particular JAiia, signified, as 
, spoken of befo|re (by me at p. 114 notes) that within each JAH, were classified some ptf as, having one or other of these notes, 
as their anaa notes. By the above sentenoe, Matanga probably says that, In oases, where, not one or other of the theoretical 
anaa notes of a JAti, but a npte aamvAdi to such a note, would be assignad as the anaa note to a RAga, within that 
JAHt in the theory of that R&ga, in such cases, that Rftga would not loose that JAti oIms thireby. 

tThti *by vAdi'M the reading of this Matang&*s text as quoted in 8. R. Cal. I, II, 47 Obmnit. as shown befoie ( at p. 'l20 notss ). 
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servanHike” {ibid. 8. R.). “As (the) King (is the) principal (or chief or pre-eminent), so (does be) vddi, from 
follower-function of others, of it (t. e. of vddi). Samvddi, however, (is), like its, (t. e.) of v&di, chief-man. 
Whence ? (Answer,—) from anuadritva (t. <?.) from companionship (or fellowship or association). He 
{samvddi), indeed, dwells (or stays) with that {vddi), thus is designated by (the) word amdtya (in the original 
8. R. text). Vivddi, however, (is) like (an) enemy, from contrary-nose (t. e.) non-follower-function, such 
is the meaning. Anuvddi (is) like (an) attendant (or servant, or valet), king vddi, minister samvddi, from 
follower-function of those. Therefore, this (anuvddi) does be follower of both." (ibid. 8. R. Cal. I, ii, 
47-48 Commt). 

I have said before, that Somanatha has followed Dattila and Hatanga about theories of Vddi, 
Samvddi &c. In course of elucidating these theories regarding Vddi as king, Samvddi as minister &o., 
ho^ has 8aid,-ij!g)ig.^.^ 51^ ^5 -^: II ^ - 

II II ... 

(R.V.L 37 commt.).... ^ M 

II ^ IfWII ||••%r ?r 

fWI! II fiw: ^)q; || II 

II «^qf^^*rarii il nlviniqq cm<i^:ii ■ 

^ R*TV[(d«qfq S^3qin^ ll (ibid. I, 38 commt). t. e. "Of the 

two (notes) between which would be twelve or eight srutis, (these) two, mutually, from samvadanam, 

(t. e.) demonstrator (or carrying through)-funotion of entertaining effect, generated by vddi note, of 
{vddi's) own UAga, (they) be the two samvddis. Of what sort be these two ? (Answer. Those two 
be like) ministers (t. e.) like ministers (do be the two) demonstrators (or givers of effect to, kingly) acts 

taken in hand by the king Which two (notes be) intervened by one sruli, these two, mutually, 

from vivadanam, (i. e.) from destroyer-function of entertainment of RAga, generated by samvddi (and) 
anuvddi, be vivddis. What sort (be) these two? (Answer) enemies. Like enemies (be) destroyers of 

commenced duties (or acts that ought to bo done), such is the meaning The rest, {i.e.) of which 

be neither samvddi-ness nor vivddi~neas, these, mutually, from anuvadanam {i. e.) from favourable 
disposition to entertaining effect, performed by vddi and samvddi, (they) would be anuvddis, such is 
the solution. Of what sort are these ? (Answer) servants (t. e.) like attendants, congenial to court-acts 
taken in hand by the king, such is the meaning. .AnufM'-ness (be) as, — ri ga dha ni, of sa ; sa ma 

pa ni, of ri; sa ma pa dha, of ga By this, in place of sa, — ri ga dha ni (either of these) also 

being applied, (there) indeed (be) a little entertainer-function, such is intended." (ibid. R. V. I, 37, 
38 Commts.). 

From the above, it will be seen that samvddi, anuvddi and vivddi were mutual relations between 
two notes, irrespective of these two notes, being or not being applicable in a particular gita or RAga. 

From above we also find that these ancient theories, signified that, as king, in court, being pre- 

eminent or pre-dominant, discharged his courtly functions with the help of ministers and servants, 
and that, suiting court acts, one minister might be replaced by another minister, and fi, servant 
might be replaced by another servant, without injury to the government but amongst ttie persons 
functioning or serving in that court, the replacing of one man by another inimical to him, would be 
detrimental or injurious to king’s courtly acts, so theoretically, the peculiar characteristics of a gita 
or RAga were generated by its theoretical vddi or ansa note, with the assistance of notes samvddi •' 
and also notes anuvddi to that note, and also with the application of other notes suitable to that 
gita or RAga, including notes samvddi or anuvddi with each other, and that, of these notes, in course 
of performance, development, or variations of that gita or RAgOi one note -might be replaced by a 
note samvddi to that note, and also one note might be replaced by a note anuvddi to it, without, in 
either case, injury to. or being destructive of the particular characteristics of, or the jdH characteristic 
of, that gita or RAga, but the replacement of one note by another which was vivddi to it, would be 
injurious to, or destructive of. that gita or RAga, or its jdti. From Matanga's texts quoted previously, 
it would be seen, that in such replacement, a samvddi to the vddi (or ottsa) note might be 
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applied in place of the latter and also vice versa. I have shown before (at p. 118 notes), that 
EallinAtha, in course of interpreting S. R. Poona I. vii, 32, has said that the i-ddf might occassianally 
act as its own samvAdi, but not as its own anuvddi. SArangadeva has, however, spoken of the following 
-case, in which, in place of the theoretical ansa note, a note either samvAdi or anniAdi to that note 
would be applied as the ansa note.* 

From the abovementioned ancient theories it would be apparent, that although the rAdi or 
ansa) note was, in theory, bahula (in which haliula, as spoken of before at pp. 78-79 and notes, was 
included, profusely used or predominant) note, yet, in particular cases, such as those mentioned above, 
where a samvAdi or anuvddi note, of the vAdi note, would replace or be used in place of, that vAdi (or 
ansa) note, in such a case, that samvAdi or anuvddi note would act as the vAdi or ansa note, and would 
theoretically take up the functions of predominance or profuse use, and that urigial vAdi or ansa 
note would not then, necessarily have that profuse use, and might have (as in the particular cases 
mentioned above), a/pa-application (in which alpa was included infrequent nse, vide p. 79 notes). Thus, 
in addition to the ancient theories mentioned before by me (at pp. 76-79 &c. and notes), the above- 
mentioned ancient theories also, .support the view, as mentioned before by me (in ihid.), of the 
author of Gita Sutra Sar, that a particular RAga cannot be said to have a fixed vAdi (in the sense of 
profusely used) note, or to have a fixed samvAdi note, and that particular modern RAgas, such as 
XedArA and Iman KalyAn might be performed properly and in their true forms, by profusely using 
one note or other, as mentioned (as spoken of by me in ihid.) by the author. On this consideration, 
the author of G. S. S., besides mentioning prominent cases, of some RAgas (such as those 
mentioned before by me at pp. 76-77 &c.) for each of which a jAn or vAdi (in the sense of profusely 
used) note might, be assigned, has neither assigned, nor has he given lists of, particular 
notes as the affixed VADI or SAMVADI or ANUVAOl notes of particular modern 
Ragas, This view of the author is thoroughly justified by the abovementioned ancient theories. 

I have shown before (at pp. 75-76 &c. and notes) that neither a T/iAt nor a TAl nor rhythm 
would identify a RAga. Indeed a RAga can be performed without affixing any TAl e. (j. in AlApa. 
In performing a RAga in ALAPA (Slffim) the sounds of different phrases of the characteristio 

tune of that RAga, often with different variations, which in some cases are done extempore, are 
performed in instruments, or vocally sung, in SAryam or TelAnA form, without affixing to it, any 
TAl or any particular rhythm. Some parts of the AlApa are, however, performed in some or other 
rhythm, but these rhythms are not affixed ones, and are changed in course of performance, suiting 
the taste and temperament of the player or singer. In AlApa form of performing a RAga in high 
class types of Dkrupad and Kheyal, able musicians sometimes perform that AlApa of the RAga in all 
the four sections of Asthayi, AntarA, SanchAri, and AbhOg, and in course of doing the same, they often 
develop the RAga with various variations of its phrases, and high class musicians generally introduce 
many extempore and ad libitum passages in course thereof. As a matter of fact, in performing a RAga, 
either in AlApa form, as mentioned above, or in ordinary form, set to some TAl, characteristic phrases 
-of the cluiraoteristio tune of the RAga, are performed, but able musicians do not, except in the case 
of singing a particular song, set to some RAga, perform any set music or set phrases 
throughout, of the RAga, but after performing some such set phrases, when their minds and' spirit 
are filled up with the RAga, they introduce many extempore and ad libitum phrases and passages, with 
various variations, including variations of rhythm, and they introduce such extempore and ad libitum 
variations in course of singing a song also, mentioned above, of a RAga. Such indroduction of 
# 

* SAraegadeva has spoken of this, in oonrse of dssorlHing \Ekakala variety of Maeraka class (which was one, out 
of the seven ■ very ancient olassss and types) of Oitaa. After describing the two viddrU (t. c. seetlone), named Mahati and 
Avdntord, of that Ekakala variety, SArangadeva has mentioned that, in a partlonlar gita of that variety, in these two 
vMdris, the ansa note of the Jdti of the RAga of that gita shonld aMnredly be made the ansa note, but that, there being 
afpo-npplioation in a particular oaae of that note. In these viddris (of such a gita. In each a case an) anuvddi or eamvddi 
•of that note (should be tbs) ansa note (In those two viddris). (VIdo 8. B. V, 74-7S and oommts. and also anfs.). 
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variations with rxfetnpore and ud libitum phrases and passages, are not considered in India to be of 
exceptional merit or ability, but to be of ordinary ability, and able musicians keep up the peculiar 
characteristic tune of the Rdga, in course of such variations, without injuring the peculiar characteristics 
of the R^ga, or changing to another R&ga in these variations. A R&ga is thus, as shown above, not 
distinguishable by its ThAl, or by any T6.1, and a RSga is not a particular tune of any particular music, 
although every Raga has its characteristic tune. In this manner I have shown what a R4g is not. 
Then what is Rdga ? I shall speak of that next. 

What Is RAGA. The author of this book, Gita Sutra S&r (at Vol. I, Ch. 10, pp. 75 &c.) 
has said that many peculiar characteristic tunes are in vogue in India from ancient periods, and 
particular arrays or arrangements of these tunes have also come down to us from ancient times, 
and that such characteristic arrangements of such a characteristic tune, bear the technical name 
of a Rftga or R^lgini. Singing either in a song, or in S&njarn or Teldnd, or playing in instruments 
the characteristic arrangements of the characteristic tune of a RS.ga. set to some Tdl, is the performance 
of the R&ga in ordinary form. Without, as mentioned before, affixing any words of a song, or Tdl 
or any particular rhythm, the performing, says the author (in ibid.) the sounds, of notes and other 
sounds, of such characteristic arrangements of the characteristic tune of a R&ga, is termed performance 
of that R^ga in Aldpa ( ALAPA) ) form. The author has also said (in Vol. I, Ch. vii, pp. 43, 

44, 45 &c) that, as a general rule, these characteristic tunes originated from folk-songs and local and 
provincial music, whose tunes, in course of time, were arranged and developed by musicians, through which, 
tunes of some R^gas have changed in course of time, as the author says (in ibid. Ch. VIII, pp. 50, 56 &c.) 
and some Sagas have gained in volume and extent (ibidX while others, having recently come in vogue (as he 
says in ibid. Ch. IX p. 66 and Ch. X, p. 82 &o.j such as Rg.gas IHlu, Bdrndd, Lum, Jhinjhdti (or Jhnijhnit), 
Mdru &c. have remained short, and some Rftgas (as he says in Ch. VIII, p. 50 &c.) having been not long in 
use, have become extinct. This extinction says the author (in ibid, and at p. 57) is due to the practice not 
being in vogue, of recording examples of R0,ga in notation. Indeed, even, amongst the R4gas 
exemplified by the author in this Vol If. of Gita Sutra Sar, of those that were common and in practice 
in the author’s time, many are either not now heard at all, or heard to be performed in very rare 
instances, and these would have, long been extinct, and would, except by these records in notation 
by the author, have been losaed for ever. In ancient Sanskrit books on music also, excepting Mdnja- 
Ragas, which, as spoken of before, (at pp. 64, 81, 85 and notes, &c.) and also in the S. R. text quoted 
below *, came from celestial sources, Ded-Iid(jas, good numbers of which as spoken of and exemplified 
in Brhaddesi, S. R. See., had been in practice in ancient periods, have been spoken of as originating from, 
or being in pracice, as folk-songs, and local and provincial music, as would be seen from the S. R. Poona 
commt. and R. V. quoted Hanumat text, quoted before (at p. 85 notes) by me, and also from the S. R. 


• cwr ^ iR^ii nmf apvir fra unf: 5i 3«qfl ii 

BjfRl ^ ii ^ ^ (2) urt 

9 ff^ IR^II Poooa I, i, 21-33 ; s. c. 8. R. cal. I, o, 21 - 23 . This reading (1) ie of above 

8 . U. Cal. Its reading, in above 8 . U. Poona, te reading of ( 2 ) in above 8. R. Cal. is, II«nanj(| ^ 

) HlPidl to I WtSf l (‘W**- s. R. Cal. I, ©, 22 oommt.). i. e. “Oita 

(t. vocal or inBtrumental music), VAdya (i. <?. instrument playing, including those of stringed instruments, drums, ' 
cymbals &c.), likewise dancing, the throe, are termed Sangita, That (^anpifa),— Jfdrpa, (and) JDest, in this manner, (is) of 
two sorts. There (t. e. of these), that is 'called MArga^ which. mArgita [ (t. e.) 'sought for (or searched or resesrQhed) seen (from 

;Sdma-uc(2a,— vide the iruccooding S. A. Pona I, i, 25 a, c. Cal. X, o, 25 text, 

vide also ii. V. I, 6 oommt.). By this the etymology of the word Mftrga is also indicated.* (ibid. 8- R. Cal. commt.) ] 
by (gods) primary Brahmft and others, (is) applied by, beginning (with) Bharata and others. In front of god Sambhu (t. e. 
8iva)„ (and which is) Niyata [ (i. 0 .) subjected to discipline of rules, or this Niyata may mean, ^always ] Abhydgyapradah 
(t. e. giver or promoter of, welfare, or advancement, or bliss). What QAna (t. a. gita, spoken of above), VAdya, or Nritya (»• e. 
Dancing), through affection (or attachment), would be entertaining to the hearts of people, in different localitiesf that ( 1 . e. each of 
these), Deai, in this manner (t. e. by this term) is designated.'* (ibid. 8. R. Poona X, i, 21-23, ond Cal. X, p, 21-23) 
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text quoted above, just now, and the Matanga’s text quoted below. * Regarding Milrija and Drs: Uagas, 
SdmanAtha (in R. V. I, 7, commt.) has said, that Mdnjn Ragas liaving been dofonnod, in course of 
time« suiting the pleasure of people, practically Dcsi Rdgas only were to bo found in practice at his 
time, and that in very rare instances, Afd/v/a-RAgas wero to be met with in practice. From this the 
abovementioned view of the antlior of (J. S. S., about local or provincial origin of inoder!i Ragas, is fully 
supported ; and it can easily be said that, excepting fragments of vcdic songs that are still heard to be sung 
in a few temples, which might be said to have originated from Mdri/n music, modern Ragas in practice, are 
generally i)m-Ragas, /. e, of local or provincial origin, and that J/(lrf///-Ragas, if any excepting the above, 
be still in practice, these have been in course of time, changed in form or deformed, or mixed up with 
Ragas and become indistinguishable from them. In this way, we see. tliat a Raga has its characteristic 
tune, but that is not like the tune of a particular music. How, then can that characteristic tune ho 
determined ? Some are of opinion that tliis can ho done tiirongli puculiar asconsions and dosconsions of 
notes and through characteristic phrases. I shall speak of theso next. 

Ascensions and descensions of particular notes and Characteristic phrases termed 
in theory of Ragas. Some theorists, and many modern authors, are of opinion, that, there are 
characteristic phrases of each Raga by whicli a Kaga can ho recognised, and of the notes of the 77/d/ of 
each RAga, there is ascension in particular order of notes and dcscension in particular order of notes, 
by which such a Raga may be recognised and distinguished. Tlioro are no doubt characteristic phrases 
of some Ragas, through which trained ears can recognise such a Itaga, and in course of ordinary 
performances and also performances with various variations, in fact, through such characteristic 
phrases, that the individuality of such a Raga, is now and then expressed, as for example in the following : — 


Characteristic phrases. 


vft vft ^ qvftqw I | d TO I ^ vit q qu 


w / 

^ I Jihiiiiptdam or n/liwp(ll<^.si—^Tl lit m sf 5^' d ' q I q R q I 

DniMri-K(iuim—^\ ^1 q| qf-iftTOt?:-*-!! qvit^-”q ift q q I ^ ^ I I qq q iq' 


m/ ^ ^ / 

qqqq | q qq qqtijq q I q q mqm^ I -I \ i: qq to q I ^ qq - qq-^q qq-- 

qqq I Jiainhir—q qqtq - • | K (uldrd—^i aq^f ^iq TO qjT- • - TO q ^3! ^ I Tn,/i—^ qq ift qt | 

f J ^ w y 

qqtqtmi q— q i - i iftqrttdjq i qi ^ *ft qt i q— qqift l•••l qtiMt^t^i i sf, ^ 

^irt q ift q - qiit^ftqq - q q it 


(Brhaddesi, p. 2, verso 13. 

Tho reading of above, as quoted in R. V. I, 7, commt., at (1), in qrsg-) «.«• (whiohU)y women, children, covrhords, (and) kiiiga 
of kingdoms, suiting thoir own will (or pleasure), is sung with attachment, (that) Dttiiit in its own locality is suitable (ur fit) 
to be pleasant (or fit to shine). 

t In above, ^ ^ IT IT 7 ^ ^ Hindusthani audha sa ri ga ma pa dha ni respectively, of middle octavo. 3T| ||| Jkc, are 

ni dha pa &c. of lower octave, and 1^1 drc. are sa ri &c. of upper octavo. ^ ift ^ ^ li-komal ga-Zcomn/ 

dhai-komal nCkomal respectively, which, theoretically, according to tho author (of Q. S. S.) are Just semltunes higher than 
9 C l| C| respectively. The above is A;art-ma, which, theoretically, according to the author, is a just semitone lower than 

The above auddha sa ri ga ma pa dha ni are, as spoken of before, and also as measured by mo, are tho same as 
European just natural do re ml fa sol la si respectively. Practically, however, as actually msasured by mo, as I shall 
speak of hereafter, and as generally recognised (though not scientifically measured) by Indian musicians having fine oars, 
these notes, both auddha and vikrita (t. e. ri-komal, kari-ma &c. notes) slightly vary in pitches in particular RAgas and also in 
particular phrases of particular RAgas. In above, the two Hues underneath the notes, represent mtr. 
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The above arc a few typical examples of prominent characteristic phrases of R^gas. There 
are not many Rflgas, however, of which such prominent characteristic phrases can be discovered. Of those, 
including the above Rugas, of which such characteristic phrases can be ascertained, these phrases, in proper 
performances by al)le musicians, are neither expressed ncr reccgnised by the ear, by mere 
Juxtapcsition or combination Of noteSi as exemplified above, but in addition to such combinations, 
by peculiar ])itclios, Irfjdlos, nu'r and .similar graceSi and divergences of forceSi which cannot be 
adequately written in any notation. In tbG.se graces, the sounds pass through various shade.s of pitches, 
intermediate between the theoretical pitches of, both fiudda and vik'rUa note.s, and these are so various that 
they cannot 1)0 written with the Hindusthani 12 notes (consisting of 7 suddha and 5 vikrita) or with any 
system of notation. These shades of sounds are also so innumerable that it is not possible to scientifically 
inca.suro them all, and if some bo measured at all, as done by me, as I shall speak next, or by others, by finer 
and more accurate scientific instruments, very slight errors in mea.suring and so recording, and also in 
reproducing from these recorded values, would be inevitable. These error.s, though very slight, would, as 
found by nve, as I shall speak below, not only spoil the Uaga and injure its melody, but also would, when so 
mechanically sounded from their measured values, he actually unmusical, relatively to the Raga, as actually 
performed. It is not also possible either to record the values of, or to reproduce mechanically from such values, 
the innumerable fine shades of pitches, forces etc. of the sound.s mentioned above. These shades of sounds of 
the characteristic phrases, spoken of above, can only, very roughly, be demonstrated and described. I give 
below, such descriptions, of some of the characteristic phrases of a few Rilgas quoted above*. The theoretical 
peculiar ascensions and desconsions of notes for particular RSga.s, spoken of above, can bo recognised 
generally in such characteristic phrases, and rarely in the body of the Rugas, and such peculiar ascensions 
and descen.sions of notes may indeed be recognised from the characteristic phrases cxemplied above. 
Such examples, as given by mo below, and similar analysis and demonstration, if pointed out, in course of 
actual practical performances, in addition to these performances, might be of some help in learning them. 
These innumerable nice shades of sounds of tlie characteristic phrases, and of other parts of RSrgas, and 
their abovementioned peculiar ascensions and desconsions of notes, however, can only be recognised by 
persons having fino musical ear.s, after long continued hearing, and that hearing, several time.s of these 
Ragas, from the practical performances, either vocal or instrumental, especially vocal, of able musicians, 
adept in performing these Ragas in their proper forms. Even such musicians, would not practically be able 


* In tho oljaractcristic plirasc.s oxornplied above, in dcsccnsiona in /?AaTVat’/, Pwrari, and and ia asoon- 

fiion and thereafter descenaion in S6hini^ is sliglitly lower in pitch, defforiiig very slightly in each of these RUgas from the theoretical 
pitch of mentioned before. In above mir q^l of Asdvari, the ^1 is slightly higher than upper sa. In above Des^ in 

q 3II5TI the Sf is slightly higher, than the theoretical pitch of ni and the rnir at ^1 passes through pitches from slightly lower 

to slightly higlier than that of upper su. In mir Gach is slightly lower than, and in the main note ^ passes 

through pitches slightly higher than, the theoretical pitch of and in the mir passes through sounds of definite 

pitches intermediate between the theoretical pitches, a.s mentioned above of |f^ and If, These definite pitohwi and the 
slightly higher or lower pitches, as mentioned above, and also of those of which I shall speak below, are so definite for 
each of these Bfigas, in those phrases of each, that theso might bo characterised as peculiar notes for e«ach of these Bftgas. 
These pitches^ however, slightly differ for each R(iga. Not being able to properly understand these shades of sounds, 
as in the above and in Z)cs, some Indian muaielana and theorists, differ about tho notes of TH ATS, of Rsgasi like 
the above, each alloting different nearest anddda or vikrita notes to such sounds. In above of Bhimpalaari, at 

^1 the mir passes through various shades of sounds of definite pitches, a little lower and also higher than the theoritioal 
In above f|l of Darbdri-Kdndrd the mir passes through various sounds of definite pitches, slightly lower than the 

theoretical pitches of and mentioned before. In above of Chhdydnat the sound passes from ^ to a 

w 

little higher sound of definite pitch, and then descends to In nifty of above Hdmbtr, at the grace in ^ the 
sound ascends to a definite pitch, a little higher than 13[ and then further ascends with mild sound, to a pitch a little 
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to intonate at call, not only the fine gradations of sounds, but also (ho sounds of definite pitrlios of piirtionlar 
Rd.gas,as niontioncd above, if asked to intonate, such a particular sound peculiar to a Kagii, indcpondiMUl y 
of, and separately from, the characteristic, or other phrases of that Raga. Similarly, tliey would not lu> ahU? 
properly to intonate, by performing as ascensions and descensions of notes, independently of perfnrniing 
such phrases, the proper form of a llaga. It is only in course of either singing or playing in instnimonis, 
such characteristic, or other phrases, that such musicians would be able ti> int anato properly, those pi^Miliar 
shades of sounds or sounds of definito pitches, of a particular Raga. lly merely performing at call, tliese 
characteristic or other phrases only, they would also, not be able to intonate their shades of sounds with 
that exactitude as would be required for the proper, true, and bea^Riful f«)rm of the Kaga. They would 
only be able to do so, when on occasions, in course of vocally or instrunientally performing a Raga, they 
would be in the proper mood of, and their minds wouhl bo filled up wit h the spirit of. that Rag i. Thus, 
these characteristic phrases and peculiar ascensions and descensions f)f notes, are matters, principally of 
practice. The author of Gita Sutra Sjir, was one of tlic pioneers of writing Indian Music, in notation, 
and practically the only one of his times, who could write, and did write and publish in modorii iidvaneed 
notation, not more skeletons, but the whole forms of high class, such as Dhrupad and Kheyal types of 
music of Rclgas, and collected and published, in such notation, examples of the very gems of such music. 


lower than and then rnturns to In coiirso of the viir Hill Sm R H* above Kvddrd, that mir passes throuRli 

various shades of sounds from a definite pitch, a little lower than H to that t)f H, In course el viii\ 

of above Purai'if the sound passes, throuj»h various shades of intchos intorincdiato hetween thes« m>ti’s to and throui^h 
a sound of definite pitch a little higher than the almvonKMitioned theoretical pitch of From the Sitdr playings 

of Brajanath Thakur (now dead) and of Babu Sasadliar Hhattacharya Thakur (both of S.ildahad, within mip town Perhampore, 
Bengal ) I, with a sononiotor made by a local carpenter and with a i)rintod meter scale pasted on it, ( which measuring 
instrument only, was available to me), measured the seven Hindustlidni middha notes sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, as tuned and played hy 
them, and also the five viUrita HindusthUni notes ri-/comrif, ^w-komal, dha-/coma/, rii-A'o/aaf, and /aini-ina, as playi'd hy them in course 
of playing Rflgas, and also the abovemen tionod and also other sounds of dorinito pitches, difToring from mddha or vihrita notes, as 
mentioned above, of above, and of some other Rdgas. From those experiments, carried through several days. 1 found, that these 
ttfddha seven notes sa ri ga ina pa dha ni, as tuned and played by them, wore the same as the European just natural notes, 
do ro mi fa sol la si of which I spoke before (at pp 6, 7 &c.), and the dha was the samo as la and not a major interval above pa or sol. 
1 also found that in particular phrases of particular Ragas, as e.xeniplified above, the pitches of sonio notes, termed I'roni the 'IhUts of 
these RAgas, as sa or dha or ni, were a little higher or lower than the abovememtioned pitches of auddha sa or dha or ni &c., ami in 
some of these cases dha was of a just major interval above pa. in course of their playing of Ragas, I also found, that, ordinarily, the 
pitches of the fivo dindusthflni vikrita notes ti-komal ^3^-komal dha-Zcoma/ ui-komal and kari-iun wore goiu>rally the samo as those of 
the theoretical values as given by the author (of G. S. S.)as shown by mo before, viz. tho first four of thi\se, a just natural semitone 
higher than abovemontioned suddha sa li pa dha respectively, and tho last, a just natural semitone lower than i>a. In some cases, 
however, these pitches of tho first four were a just semitone lower than ri ga dha ni resi)octively, and of the fifth was a just 
semitone above ma. The sounds of definite pitches, mentioned above, differed, generally very slightly from the just natural 
pitches, as shown by mo above, of tho proximate suddha or vikrita notes. Those, however, as a riil(>, varied so slightly for 
each Rfiga, that it was not possible for mo, either to measure them accurately by the abovemontioned instrument, or to record the 
values ther(\froni, with nicety of exactitude. I could not also, by pUying in that sonomettir, reproduce nicely and exactly, what 
values I thus recorded. The combined effect of both of these errors wore very slight and impcrccptil)lo in terms of tliesc? 
sonometer measurements, yet, In course of playing, by one or other of tho abovomontionod Sitdr players in their 
Sildra, a R&ga, as exemplified above, when one or other of tho sounds of definite pitches, as described above, of that Uhga, 
as played by them, was substituted by its corresponding sound, played from the sonometer, from its recorded value, that 
substitution not only spoilt the Rhga and its melody, but also proved to bo actually unmuiioal. Thus, theso characteristic 
phrases, and ascensions and descensions of notes, peculiar to a particular Rhga, can only be recognised from practical 
performances, fyom their various shades of sounds of definite pitches and of shades of force &c.. They cun only 
thoorotioally bo very roughly analysed and shown as in above, but that would not be of any help, as would bo apparent from 
above, unless shown along with practical performances of them. 

In the Parislshta (t e. Appendix written by me) to Vol. I of (this book) Gita Sutra Sftr ( which, as spoken of before, is in 
Bengali), I, by selecting from those measured and recorded by me, as mentioned above, have given the sonometer values of the 
Hindusthani seven auddha and some vikrita notes, and also of some, including some of those mentioned above, at the slightly different 
values, of both of these sorts of notes, and also of sounds of definite pitches, as mentioned above, jieouliar to particular Rfigas. 
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in (this) vol. II of his book. He did not however, Kive lists of either the characteristic phrases or peculiar 
ascensions and descensions of notes, of RAgas. Those, as spoken above, are matters, to be picked up and 
recognised by the ear, from practical performances. What then are the elements, by which a Raga 
can be recognised and doferentiatod from other Rdgas? I shall speak of that next. 

How can a RaQS be FOCOgniSCd. I have shown that a R^ga cannot be recognised merely 
by any theory of it about its characteristic tune or characteristic phrases or particular combinations and 
ascensions and descensions of notes, or Thdl etc.. Some of these may in particular cases, be of some help in 
learning a Raga, if imparted along with, and in course of proper practical performance of the Rdga. How 
then can a Rilga bo recognised and distinguished ? The author (of G, S. S., in Vol. I, ch. VII, pp 43, 44 &c.) 
has said, that,— as the nationality of a person can be recognised by his spoken language, similarly people of 
particular localities can also be recognised by their characteristic tunes, and that, Rdgas originated from 
collections from such characteristic tunes. The author has also (in ibid, p 45 &c.) said, that a Rdga is not 
easily understood (or recognised), due to its original nationalistic peculiarity, and that, as beginners in 
learning a foreign language, cannot easily learn and understand the idioms of that language, similar is the 
case of a Raga (including R^giiii) which also, unless heard in large quantities, the form of such a R&ga is not 
felt and realised, and that, the idiom of a language does not depend upon any mysterious rule of grammar, 
and to unerstand those idioms, learning constantly and often, that language actually spoken by 
people of that tongue, is required. Si milary we see, that a R^ga can only be recognised and distinguished, 
after constantly and many times hearing it performed, especially vocally, by able artists, in its true and 
proper form. Theoretically, some indications of some R^gas may be given by way of analysis. As 
for example, — by chemical analysis, it may be said that human milk contains so much per cent more 
water and sugar and loss fat, than these elements in cow’s milk, but by adding that much water and sugar 
and subtracting that much fat from the latter, the latter cannot be converted into the former, as, in the 
constitutions of that water, sugar and fat, and besides these, in several other constituent parts there 
are many items in both these milks which neither can be ascertained by chemical analysis, nor can 
be artificialy manufactured and substituted. Some of these only can be perceived by taste, smell, 
touch &c.. Similarly, analytical rules, such as, ma is prominent in a particular R&ga, or dha follows 
nUkninnl is ascension in another Hflga, may be spoken of, but these rules only, unassisted by 
learning from actual practical performances of those R&gas, would not enable one to recognise them, 
and one Rhga cannot be converted into another, by artificially adding or substituting some notes, 
or altering the combination of some notes, in conformity to these rules. All this is due to the fact, that, 
there are many elements in a RAga, besides combinations of notes or of sounds of definite pitches, 
and forces, peculiar intonations &c., which can neither be written in any notation, nor be compre* 
bonded by any rules of grammar. It is through all these, however, that a Rdga can be recognised, 
distinguished, understood, and properly performed. These of a particular Rdga, can only be learnt 
by hearing often performances of able artists, adept in that Rdga. What then it may be asked, 
is the utility of notation for R&gas. I shall speak of that next. 

Ragas In Notation. From the many peculiarities of sounds of a Rdga, aq* mentioned 
above, which can only be articulated, by learning viva voce, many contemporaries of the author 
(of G. S. S.) were of opinion, that a R&ga was not fit for writing in notation, and that any such 
writing would deform and distort it. In answer to this, the author has said, — "It is the practice in 
India, of learning music viva voce. For this reason, Indians acquainted with music, are not cognisant 
of the benifit (or profitable use) of notation. They can not even believe that the tune and Tdl of 
all sorts of vocal (and instrumental) music, can be written in notation, in pure form.'* They usq to 
say, that Hindu Music is unwritable, and for this they raise the objection, that, if by notation a 
song can really be written in pure form, then, why people, by merely learning notation, be not 
able, on seeing (or reading) that, to sing that song justly and properly f Even many men of ability 
and learning fall into the meshes of the errors (or fallacies) of this argument. That, by merely 
being able to know and distinguish the signs &c. of notation, and to understand their purport, would 
generate the ability to sing, should not be held in the mind. It is on- practising constantly for one 
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or two years, by seeing notation, thi^t it may be practicable to sing a new song, by moroly seing 
the written signs (of notation). Thus, to find fault with the method of notation, or to think that 
writing of music by signs is impossible is the result of ignorance. Regarding written language no 
one does so think, that the symbols for writing a language (viz. its) — alphabet — has yet remained 
incomplete. But, can all be read, by depending merely on letters ? Never (can this ho done). 
Boys can not perform (properly) the reading of a drama. Not to speak of boys, amongst the gentle 
folk, in our country, many aged persons also, cannot do (well) the reading of a drama. For that, no 
one blames the letters, in which (that) drama is written. That fault is of the reader, as, he, who.se 
acquired impressions and repeated learning (or practice or habit) is large, does easily do that reading. 
Thus, for every act, devoted practice (or endeavour) and acquired impressions, both of those indeed, 
are especially necessary. Without (or, in oomformity to) distinctions of meanings of a language, 
innumerable sorts of pronounciations are required. In the alphabet of (such a) language, however, 
there are not signs for even a hundredth part of these (sounds), and to do that {i o. arrange for all 
such signs) is also impossible. Even if that could be done, in that case, due to the defect of com- 
plexity of letters {i.e. due to numerous letters and signs required therefor) no one could ever easily 
learn a written language. Through learning by repetition (or practice, or being habituated) and 
acquired impressions, that deficiency happens to be automatically remedied. Many Europeans come 
(to India) after learning well Hindi and Bengali languages from England, but at first, no one of 
this country can understand their Bengali and Hindi words (or languages i.e. those languages as 
spoken by them). From this no one so thinks, that these languages are unwritable. As (one) has to 
learn by seeing (Le. reading, from) books, likewise, in the beginning, (one) bas to hoar constantly 
from spoken words (of the language) of people. By so doing, acquired impressions grow soon. Like 
that of a language, it is impracticable to express by (written) signs, many of the elements of music. 
In this {i.e. music) also, these deficiencies {i.e, inadequacy of written signs of notation) are remedied 
by acquired impressions and repeated learning (or habit). It is rather easier to write music, than 
a language, for, it {i.e, music) indeed is subject to some unchangeable rules. Through pursuit 
of these rules indeed, writing of music can be accomplished. Those who have not cultured 
the writing of music, of them to have distrust in that matter (of writing) is not unexpected." 
(Qita Sutra Sftr. Vol. I. Author's Preface, p. 11). There must bo such deficiency us spoken 
of by the author, for, not to speak of Indian R&gas, for music of any country, or for 
any good musical composition, in any system of notation. These defects have to be got over 
by practical learning and habit. I quote below, some of the remarks of Mr. Marx on this subject.* 


* “In the performance of an exialting composition, thoro appear primarily oniy two essential requisites ; iiaiiioly, that 
there should, in the first place, be a perfect understanding of tho notation in which tbo composition is written, and all in 
connection with it, including tho verbal text in vocal pieces. Secondly, a sufficient mochaniul skill for the execution of 
what has been written. Both these roquisities are indeed indispensable 

“But we will soon discover that a third requisite is equally indispensable. It is said, even of ordinary language 
and writing, that Hhe letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life', obviously, because it is impossible In letters to oinbody tho 
spirit. ThH applies to our musical notation also, in the same degree as to any other mode of writing which might be 
invented ; for it la asoribable to the nature of the subject, rather than to any imperfection in tho system of representation 
by means of visible signs. 

"We have signs for all sounds of our tonal system, that is to say, for all those degrees of sound which wo have 
recognised as essential, and distinguished by names. We know, however that it is possible to distinguish much more minute 
gradations of pitch than those specified in musical notation ; that, for instance, nine distinct gradations (culled commas) 
are perceptible and have been considered as musical ratios, within the limits of v, tone. All these gradations are not 
regularly em^yed in music, yet we shall shortly see that they may not only be occasionally introduced, but that their 
employment is, under certain oircumstances, both admissible and effeotive. We shall find that it Is sometimes proper to 
intonate a sound in a higher pitch than that in which it is regularly employed; we shall further observe that the closest 
kind of legato between two sounds is that of gliding from one sound to the other through intermediate gradations which In 
our tonal system are neither distinguished by namee or oharaoters*. (At Foot-note to this,' Mr. Marx has said,— *“Bvery 
one has probably heard them often enough, though in s disagreeable manner, during the tuning of a pianoforte, when a 
etring la drawn up or slaokened." This oloee legato is termed Mir in India, and much of it appears In BAgas.] 
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Thus, Indian R&gas it would be seen, are practicable to be written in notation, in the same way as a 
spoken language can be written with the letters of its alphabet. It would not be possible to learn 
and intonate both, by learning merely from their written symbols and signs, but practical viva voce 
training, added with such writings, are of great help in the learning and teaching of both, compared 
with learning and teaching from mouth to mouth only, without the help of any writing. Such writings 
also help the memory and make it practicable to increase one's stock of knowledge. In the case of 
a language, a beginner, after learning at first, both from viva voce training and also from writings, 
may afterwards learn that language less and less from vive voce help and more from books only, 
and advancing in this manner, a student may learn and add to his stock of knowledge, from books 
only, and may read at first sight, pieces not read before, and may commit to memory from writings. 
Pieces so memorised, but afterwards forgotten, may also be easily re-committed to memory, from 
these pieces in writing. Similarly, a R&ga can be learnt at first, viva voce or from ear to ear, 
helped with notation, and thereafter less with viva voce help and more from notation only, and advancing 
in this manner, one may thereafter learn many pieces of music of that R&ga, from notation only, 
and after learning a few Rdgas in this manner, he may easily learn other R&gas by that process, and 
may thus add to his stock of R&gas as well as of pieces of music of each R&ga, and can perform at 


“Again the duration of Hinglo sounds is not an absolute measure of time, but depends merely on thir relations to 

each other ; and that the usual indications of movement by the superscription {allegrOt adagio, Ac.)* are only vague 
definitions. It is true, the metronome supplies a means of measuring the duration of sounds by absolute periods and divisions 
of time ; but the impossibility of strictly adhering to such n measurement, in the performance of good compositions, or 
indeed in any, under all circumstances, will be easily perceived. Moreover, the nicer distinctions and gradations of time, as 
accelerando, ritardando, Ac. admit of no dehnito measurement whatever. [At foot-note to above, Mr. Marx has said, — * “To 
this must be added, that the indications of time and movement, as employed at different times and by different composers, 
do not exactly coincide."] 

“Neither is our notation capable of indicating the exact degree of force with which a sound, or a series of sounds, 
is to be played or sung. We know forte means louder than piano, but not how loud the former, or how much softer the 
latter. All these gradations of force can only be indicated by general terms ; and were we to attempt the indication of 
the more minute distinctions, wo should bo obliged to crowd our notation with so many signs and letters, that, in the 

end, the eye would become incapable of tracing them Moreover, we shall soon learn that the same signs (f, p, Ac.) 

indicate, in various passages, and under various circumstances, more or loss force. 

“Nor has any written language a sufficient number of letters to indicate the different gradations of spoken sounds ; 
for example, the intermediate sounds between a and o, or b and p ; in short, we perceive that no representations of sounds, 
either in language or music, is capable of entering into or expressing the nicer shadings of speech or thought. 

“But it is in these minute gradations, these shades which imperceptibly blend together, that the gentle, gradual, and 
yet so powerful rise aud full of omotious reveal the inmost soul ; and ho who docs not experience this, and convey it to 
his audience in his musical performance, cannot hope to arouse his auditors or himself to the just appreciation of a work 
of art." Universal School of Music by Adolph Bernhard Marx, English translation by Augustus H. Wchrhan, Part VI, 
Section 1st, pp. 261-262). 

“Music, not having, however, to express mathematical quotations, but rather to reveal the emotions of ,the soul and 
the free action of the mind, does not, in fact, require a measure of time so mathomatioally adjusted ; which is, indeed, rather 
opposed to its nature ; and consequently the vague but less restrictive indications by means of general terms appear to be 
more congenial than a rigorous subdivision into minutes and seconds by the metronome. The musical executant, or the 
director of a grand performance, must indeed endeavour to conceive and represent as faithfully and earnestly as possible the c 
spirit of the composition; hence, it is incumbent on him also to pay the greatest attention to the time indicated by the 
•composer. 

“But all ultimately depends upon his own animus and the degree in which the work identifies itself with his feelings • 
for from his own inspired conception alone can it be rendered with animation and effect ; while, if performed according to 

mere abstract' and mechanical rules, it remains inanimate and unanimating.. It is only necessary that the student 

should become familiar with the average degree of movement which the different technical terms for the indication of time 
are generally understood to express ; the nicer distinctions and modifications may, and must be, confided to the proper 
artistic understanding of the performer, and the state of his feelings at the time of the performance.** (ibid. Part II, 
Appendix, p. 85). 
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first sight, pieces of music of such RAgas, not practised before, and also can memorise such pieces of 
music. Pieces of music, or RAgas, well practised but afterwards forgotten may also be easily picked 
up and performed by him from writings of the same in notation. In India, although many years have 
passed after the publication of Oita Sutra Sar, including high class music in it, of several RAgas, in 
notation, yet, at present even good and celebrated artists generally get their training by vim voce or 
ear to ear method only, with very little help from notation, and so they have not and cannot possibly 
have a large stock of music, or of RAgas, and what stock they acquire, in order to keep up the same, 
these artists, especially instrument players, have generally to practise for several hours a day, some 
or other of what they have had learnt, so that they may not partially or totally and for ever, 
forget the same. It spite of all these advantages, there is, however, a possible defect from notation, 
-and of that I shall speak next. 

Possible defect of Rage In notation Indian artists, trained in the abovernentioned 
indigenons system, without help of notation, generally do not perform a RAga or even a particular 
song of a Raga or other Indian music, each time exactly alike, but on different occasions, and 
even in repetitions in course of the same performance, they, whether intentionally or unintentionally 
or automatically, generally perform with various variations, so much so, that those repetitions if 
written down in notation, would not appear as the same piece of written music. On this account, 
it is very difficult to write down in notation, music performed by such Indian 
artists* Amongst them those, who acquire some ability, do. not only perform with above* 
mentioned alterations in repetitions, but also with various variations, extemporisations, improvisations, 
and ad libitum passages. Thus, their music do not appear to be monotonous, like Indian or European 
music, practised and played from notation, which, generally seem to be 
monotonous after a few repetitions. Such Indian artists, however, in course of such variations 
&c., generally show much mechanical skill and ability, in changes of accent, rhythm, shades of 
pitches or other sounds, and in groupings of syllables or words, in degrees of force &o., and those of such 
musicians who acquire skill in some RAgas generally keep up, in course of these variations &c., the 
notes of the Thdt of the particular RAga performed, without passing over to other notes, but the 
characteristics of the particular RAga or other music performed, and feelings and expressions, are, 
however, generally subordinated, or lost sight of, in course of these variations &c.. High class Indian 
artists, however, who become imbued with the spirit of some RAgas, do, while performing such a RAga 
or other music, not only, keep up the characteristics of the same, throughout the repetitions, variations 
&o., without injuring or destroying that Raga or music, and without trenching upon to passages of 
other RAgas or of other such Indian music, but also, while performing, as spoken above, intentionally or 
unintentionally or automatically these repetitions or variations &c. each time not exactly alike, 
they, often develop the RAga music, in course of these variations &o.. These they also do perform with 
such artistic touches and feelings and expressions at places, that such performances of theirs, not to 
speak of not being monotonous after repetitions, are endeared by the ears, with longing to hear again, 
and that longing is not diminished even after repeated hearing on several occasions, of a particular RAga 
or such o(her Indian music, or even a particular song of such a RAga or music, when so performed, by such 
artists. Such variations &c. by such Indian musicians, however, except in rare instances and in cases 
of celebrated artists, are, generally, not performed as parts and parcels of, and congenial to, the 
growth and development of, the particular Raga or music performed, or to the rise and fall of its feelings, 
expressions and emotions. In the case of European artists, on the other hand, their training being 
'through European, artificial, equal temperament notes, and staff notation based thereon, their music, 
being gen^lly reproductions from written music in notation, seem to be monotonous in repetitions, 
and although able European musicians perform such music with various artistic touches, feelings and 
expressions, yet that music also, generally appear to be monotonous after a few repetitions, and, 
on this account, harmonised such music, and these performed with several varieties of jnstrumehts, and 
fresh such music, is constantly demanded by the audience. Celebrated European artists, however, who 
■acquire world-wide fame, do, by their own genius, overcome and rise above, their abovernentioned defect of 
Araining through artificial notes and notations, and in their performances, even of music written in 
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notation, they, vocally or in free.toned instruments, such as the violin, violencello &c. produce just 
natural notes as well as other shades of pitches and of sounds, as required, and while so performing 
such a written music, they do so with various artistic touches and with various variations,, 
extemporisations and ad libitum passages similar to those of the celebrated Indian artists, as mentioned 
above, but unlike the latter, these celebrated European artists produce these variations &o„ as parts 
and parcels of, and congenial to the growth, development, and rise and fall of the feelings, emotions 
&c. of the particular music performed. They perform in this manner, not only high class European 
music, but also, such simple, such music as. Home Sweet Home, Ave Maria &o., which are given as 
excercises to students and beginners, with such art and artistic variations, extemporisations &c., and 
feelings, expressions and emotions, that such performances of theirs, of such simple music also, seem to 
be like those of high class music. These performances of such European artists of both high class and 
also simple pieces of music, similar to the performances of celebrated Indian musician-s, as mentioned 
above, even after repeated hearing on several occasions, do not seem to be monotonous, but are 
endeared with longing to hear again. 

In learning Rdigas or similar other Indian music, with help of notation, such freedom from 
the trammels of the mere written notation, and, after imbibing the spirit of such Rdgas or music, 
such ability to freely perform the same, as such Rdga or music, with various variations, extemporisations 
and ad libitum passages, and all these with such artistic touches, feelings and expressions &c , as 
those of celebrated Indian and European artists as mentioned above, and also these as parts and 
parcels of, and congenial to the growth, development, rise and fall of feelings, expressions, emotions 
dec., of such R&ga or music, similar to that as done in performances of their music, by celebrated' 
European artists, as mentioned above, should be aimed at. In India, the aim of music is not only 
such, but also higher. Of that I shall speak next. 

High aim of Music of India. In Indian theory, the cognisance of the spirit and soul 
within the humain body, is clouded by, and mist is thrown over that, by, the bonds created by the 
attachment to the mere body and bodily senses, feelings and desires, and that cloud and mist may 
gradually be cleared up by, one or other processes of spiritual culture, such as, — prayer, worship, 
sacrifice, sacrificial rites, meditation &o., and also by similar other processes. The high aim of 
music in India is of its being employed as such a process i. e. through music, to be able, by clearing 
up the abovementioned clouds and mists, to free oneself from the attachments to the mere body 
and bodily feelings, senses and desires, and thereby to commune and attune with the immortal, 
all-pervading, all-powerful, eternal, all-permeating, &c. spirit and soul. 

ALAPA ( wraw). I have spoken before (at pp. 123-124 &o.) of this Aldpa. By dldpa type 
of performing a Rdga, the characteristic tunes, in characteristic phrases, without being bound 
up in a Tdt or rhythm, are performed vocally, with vowel sounds or with such syllables as, na der 
turn &c. similar to those of Teldnd, without words or words of any song, and also performed in 
instruments. Although there is no Tdl or afiSxed rhythm in this dldpa, yet, in practice, particular 
parts and phrases of it, are generally performed in some or other rhythm, which is' varied at 
pleasure. In high class music, such as Dhrupad type, often this dldpa is performed in the complete- 
four sections of Stlidyi, Antard, Sanchdri, and Abhdg. For dldpa in ordinary performances of a RAga 
however, in the beginning a few phrases only of the RAga is performed in (Udpa type, and there- 
after that RAga is performed in ordinary type in some TAl. In the indigenous system of India, not 
being helped with RAgas in notation, this beginning with dldpa type, helps the musician to pr^tise and to 
perform the characteristic tunes and phrases of the RAga in pure form, as distinct from those of similar 
or other tunes and phrases of other RAgas. Indeed, not being held bound hard and fast with any Tdl 
or rhythm, able artists, can. with this freedom produce the characteristic tunes and phrases of a RAga, 
with various variations, ornamentations &o. more easily, in proper form and pure type, in dldpa than 
when performing the same RAga in ordinary form, bound up with some Tdl. The author of G. S. S.. 
(in G. S. S. I, cb. x, pp. 74-77) has said that, — without performing in dldpa form, the facility for- 
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performing the characteristic tunes and phrases of a Ritga, in pure from, and with various graces, 
ornaments, and variations, is not fully developed, but, long continued dl&pa, as done by some artists, 
happens, in practice, to bo full of more repetitions, and that should bo avoided. That author (in ibid.) 
has also said that, — dldpa, in Indian system is not easily learnt or taught, and hence, this didpa is 
considered to be the accomplishment of high class musicians, but, the author adds, that idea is due 
to the indigenous Indian practice of learning Rdgas without help of notation, and that, with that 
help, dldpa of a Rdga, being free from the bindings of any Tdl, would be more easy to learn and 
practise, than the same R^ga in ordinary type, in some Tdl, That author has exemplified in nutation, 
this dldpa form of some Rdgas, as will be seen from the music portion of this book. 


PROPER SEASON AND TIME FOR RAGA. 

Proper time for RAGA. In India, the day, from sunrise to sunset, is divided into 
four parts, each of which is called a pralior, and the night, from sunset to next sunrise, is similarly 
divided into four parts called prahars, and these are termed 1st, 2nd, 3rd, 4th pniliarn of the day and 
night respectively. In Indian theory, besides proper seasons for particular Rdgas, such as spring for 
Vananta and Bdhdr, rainy season for Mulldr &c„ for some Rilgas, one, or two consoctitive pra/ntrn, 
either of the day, or of the night, are theoretically allotted as tlie proper time for performance of each 
of these Rflgas, and according to some theorists there are some Ragas, such as JhiujhH, which are 
suitable for all parts of the day or night. In this theory of proper time there is, and during the 
time of the author of G. S. S., there was, difference of opinion in various parts of, and even within 
the same province of India, regarding particular proper time for particular Rdgas. The author, by 
adopting the views accepted by large numbers of celebrated musicians of his time, has given in his 
Oita Sutra Sflr Vol. I, at Ch. ix, pp, 61-65 a list of the theoretical proper time for many Rflgas. In that 
chapter, he has expressed his opinion that such rules for allotting particular proper time for particular 
R&gas are merely imaginary (see ibid, p. 58), and that that theory originated through long continued 
habit and association {ibid. p. 60). The author has also propounded the theory, that that habit and 
association arose in the following manner. Court musicians of kings, were required to perform music 
in different prahars of the day and night, in ancient times. To keep up variety for that, these 
musicians, not being possessed of different sweet R^gas for all occasions, made up the variety with 
R&gas that were sweet and also not so elegant and entertaining, and allotted particular prahars for 
particular sets of Rfigas, and thus they kept alive the latter R&gas and these being played in their 
proper time, could not be objected to. Due to this, from hearing the performances of particular sets 
of R&gas at particular prahars, says the author (in ibid.), the abovementioned habit and association 
grew up. Tbe author has also (in ibid.) quoted a text of Samjita Niriiuya, which says that, the above- 
mentioned proper time should be adopted for each locality, according to the practice of the elite amongst 
the mi/lMCians of that locality, and he has also quoted a text (in ibid.) from Ndrada Sanhitd, which 
says» that there would be no harm in performing R&gas at other than their theoretical proper time, 
when performed at order from (or as required by) the king, and also in a theatre (or place for dramatic 
performance). This is the view of the author of Q. S. S.- For myself (the translator) however, I can 
say, that, some R&gas do really seem to be more elegant and entertaining at their proper seasons or 
time of day or night than at other periods. This may be due to habit and association. But, when 
performed at such other periods, this I have experienced that though they appear less sweet than 
in their proper parts of the day or night yet they seem in such other periods, comparatively more 
elegant if performed successively in their proper sequences of time, than if done otherwise. For 
example, while performing successively several RAgas, beginning to perform from before sunset, 
and continuing to some part of the night, if, at first, one or more R&gas having no allotted proper 
time, be performed, and thereafter RAgas of. dawn, sunrise, morning, late morning, midday, afternoon, 
evening, nighfall, later time of night, midnight, early next morning Scc> time, and of all or of some of these 
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poriods, be performed successively in their proper sequences of time they happen to be comparatively 
more elegant, than if performed in irregular order. This also happens to be the case, if some other 
performances, such as drama play, or dancing, or recitals or ohantings of religious or similar other 
poems or pieces, be intervened between, vocal or instrumental playing successively, of such Rftgas. 
I found many others to have similar experiences. Such perceptions of mine and of theirs, may be 
due to habit and association acquired through generations, or that may be due to there being something 
in the vibrations of sounds, or feelings and expression of each of those Rftgas, comparatively to 
each other, which are the causes of such sensations. 


SOME GRACES AND ORNAMENTS 

AND ORNAMENTAL VARIATIONS IN INDIAN MUSIC 

GITKARI ( ), which was spoken of before ( at p. 65 ) is an embellishment, which 

is performed principally vocally, as a variation. The author of G. S. S. says that, this gitkdri is 
performed, by uttering, quickly in leiiato, the sounds of some notes, either with or without grace, and 
also either with or without accent on each of these notes through which this gitkdri passes (vide 
G. S. 8. I, vi, 41). The author has shown, the gitkdri, formed of legato with accents, in staff-notation, 
by a dot on each of the notes and also with the legato sign of a curved line beneath the notes, 
and by a dot on each of the notes and the legato sign of a straight line beneath the notes, in his 
adopted Tonic Sol-fa notation, thus : — 



TAN ( RH), which was spoken of before at p. 65 (and also spelt as Tdna at p. 89), in modern 
Indian music, signi6es a sort of ornamentation by way of variation, applied mainly in a song. The 
author of G. S. S. says that,— while singing a song of a R&ga, leaving awhile at places, the array and 
combination of notes-sounds and other sounds of the words of the song, the uttering in such places, 
with vowel sounds such as &, e, o, and also with gitkdri (which has been spoken of above), the sounds 
of several notes, out of those notes which are applicable in that R&ga, and the passing through these 
notes, in that manner, either in ascending or descending order of these notes; or, with the singing 
of some word of the song, connecting therewith by performing vocally, with such vowel sounds, as 
mentioned above, the tunes of other characteristic parts of the R&ga, is called accomplishing Tdn. 
The author has added that, the application of this Tdn is in vogue in Kheydl and Tappd types, and 
not so in Dliriipiui type, but some apply this Tdn in Dhrupad typo also, and that, as a matter of 
fact, songs in Kheydl and Tappd typos being short, unless these be extended by Tdn, and thoreby a 
pong of one or other of these types be sung for some time, that does not be entertaining. The author, 
in connection therewith has also said, that, Tdn, should ordinarily be applied within one dvarta of 
the Tdl of a song, or on occasions extending over two such dvartas, and that to extend a Tdn longer 
(over more nos. of dvartas) as some artists do, does, generally not be entertaining, (vide G.8.S. I, x, 88-89). 
The author has also said, that, short Tdns applied in instrumental music of Sitdr &c.» are termed 
UPEJ(3^, vide ilnd, ). Embellishments by way of variations, similar to above Tdn, in in'al’rumental 
music of other instruments, are also sometimes termed Tdn. This modern Tdn, though composed of 
the notes applicable in the R&ga, in the performance of which this Tdn is introduced, is not, like ancient 
Tdnaa (spoken of before by me at pp. 84 notes, 88 notes, 100 notes &o.), confined to combinations of 
unrepeated notes, or to any fixed sequences of notes, but can be consisted of combinations with 
repetitions of notes, and though this modern Tdn, is in practice, generally, in ascending or descending 
order of notes, yet it may be composed of different sequences of notes in course of such ascension or 
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descension. Thus, the performance of the notes of ancient Su(l(iha~Tdna, and ancient Kraina and 
Kuta-TAna, which latter two, as spoken before (at p. 100 notes) were as of course performances of notes, may 
come within the category of modern TAm, but, all modern TAn would not bo the former. 

BANT literally means (from Sanskrit root rniita), division or distribution. This BAtU 

(as exemplified at p. 4 &c. of the music portion), is, as the author of G. S. S. says, — applied, as a 
matter of fact in Dhrupad type, and is performed by varying the array and combinations of notes 
and other sounds of the entire words or a Kali (i.e, section, such as St/iAi/i &c.) of a sung of a 
Rftga, and singing these words in other characteristic tunes of the R&ga, by confining these words, or 
syllables of these words, within each niAtrA of the TAl in which the song is sung (vide G. S. B. I, x, 89). 
The author (in ibid.) has also said, that, BAnl happens to be a sort of TAn, but all sorts of TAna cannot 
be spoken of as BAnta, and that there is a good deal of differenco between TAn and BAnt, and that in 
BAnt, the entire words of a Kali are used, while that is not generally so in TAn, and that ordinarily 
BAnt is performed with the words of the StliAi/i Kali (i. a. let. section). Redistributing in vocal music, 
and in rare cases in instrumental music, the inAfrAa of the pada subdivisions of one or more Ararta.s of 
the TAl of the music, by varying the rhythm, into one with half, two, two with half &c. parts, and 
performing such variations of rhythm, one after another, is sometimes termed BAnt. 

MIR (f^) and Mir process of playing. I have spoken before (at p. 14 notes, Q.I-SG notes &c.) 
of this Mir and of its being played by pulling the string across the fingerboard. This Mir is produced 
both vocally and in instruments. For the latter, Indian Vina, BitAr &c. having long strings and 
long and broad finger boards {i.e. necks) with frets, are suitable, as in these the strings are not tuned 
so tightly as in European violin, violencello, guitar See.. Thus, in tho.so Indian instruments, the peg 
of the string is not loosened and so the string is not untuned in course of the abovomentioned pulling 
of the string, as would be the case in the above European instruments and so, in the former, Mir is 
possible. In Indian EsrAj, BArimji, See. the strings are tuned more tightly than in Vina, BHAr See., 
but less tightly than in abovementioned European violin &c,, and so in these Esraj, SArimji See. very little 
Mir can be produced. In these Indian EsrAj See. and European violin dec., graces and embellishments 
somewhat similar to Mir are produced by gliding i.e. pressing and moving the left finger, lengthwise 
of the string, without stopping that string over the fret or fingerboard. This embellishment is termed 
Glide, and in India it is termed Ghashit ( ). The Mir is played in abovomentioned Vina, 

Sitar See,, in the following manner, — The string being stopped by the left finger, just over a fret, or 
at a pulled position over the fret crosswise of the fingerboard, is struck by the MizrAr {j.e. steel or 
iron wire loop plectrum worn over the tip of the right forefinger) and simultaneously with thus 
sounding of the string for that preliminary sound, that sounding string, without being further struck, 
and being kept all along pressed and touched by that loft finger over that fret, is pulled or further 
pulled by that finger, palmwards lengthwise of the fret i.e. across the fingerboard (i.e. neck), and by this 
pulling, the tension on the string being gradually increased, that sounding string gradually produces 
sounds of higher and higher pitch, and that pulling is continued up to, and the string is stopped over the 
fret, (for the final higher sound) just where it produces the desired final higher sound. Intermediate 
sounds between that preliminary and final sounds are also produded by this process, and by suitable 
more or less pressure on, and stopping awhile, and by suitable more or less speed, of, the string, 
over the fret, in course of that pulling of the string, some of these intermediate sounds are produced more or 
less prominently, or with more or less speed. The preliminary sound may be, and in practical playing often 
is, a desired note or a neighbouring sound, and so is the final sound. The intermediate sounds also 
may be, an^'practioally are, intermediate sounds, or notes, or both. While the string is so sounding in 
that pulled position for the final sound, without further striking it (with the MizrAv) or by producing 
a preliminary sound by striking the string with the MizrAv at a pulled position of it, by the reverse 
process of releasing that sounding string up to where it produces the sound of desired lower pitch, 
sounds .from higher to lower pitches with intermediate sounds and some of these more or less 
prominently, or with more or less speed, may also and in practice are, produced. By performing in 
ibis way a preliminary sound, and with intermediate sounds gradually producing higher or lower 
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sounds or bothways alternately or in some parts both ways alternately to and fro, and in course 
thereof, by producing some of these intermediate sounds, more or less prominently or with more or 
less speed, various sorts of graces and embellishments may, and in practice are, performed. All these 
are termed by the general name Mir. By this process, by suitable less pressure of the left finger on 
the string, in course of pulling it over the fret, not producing intermediate sounds, and by stopping 
the string, with suitable pressure b^ the left finger, and simultaneously striking it by the Mizrdv worn on 
the right finger, at, just over the fret, and, also at, suitable pulled positions over the fret, the note 
for the fret, and also higher notes, and in similar reverse order, from these higher notes to that note for 
the fret, and these either, successively, or any of them as desired, may be played. This method of playing 
notes and also abovementioned graces and ornaments, are all termed Mir process of playing^ 

Sometimes, for convenience, for this Mir process of playing, the string is pressed and- pulled, over 

two neighbouring frets of a lower and a higher note, by the left fore and middle fingers respectively, and 
the Mir, or notes are played from the latter fret. By this Mir process, from suitable frets, this Mir 
grace or embellishment, or independent notes, from, the note of a fret, up to, 2, 3 or 4 higher notes, 
or these in reverse order, in ordinary instruments, or up to 5, 6 or more such notes in larger sized 
instruments having longer strings and broader and longer fingerboards 0‘. e, necks), may be, and 
practically are, played. Such larger instruments, in cases of Sitdrs, are called Surbdhdrs, and 

these, and large sized vind.% on account of this greater facility, are more suitable for playing 

Aldpas, as in Aldpns of many Rflgas Mir through several notes, abound. In notation, all the intermediate 
sounds or notes can not possibly be shown, and in case where the preliminary and extreme sounds 
are notes, these notes, and where these sounds are not exact notes, notes near about these sounds, and 
besides these some only of the prominent intermediate notes, can only be shown. This has been done 
by the author in G. S. s.. and he has shown this Mir by a special Sign added, viz. two 
straight lines, and two curved lines in cases of his adopted Tonic Sol-fa notatian and 
Staff-notation, respectively, beneath the preliminary, intermediate and extreme notes, through 
which the Mir passes (where in ordinary leijafo these are shown, and the author has so shown, by 
one such line, in each of these notations), thus: — 


n - - ^ 
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TAMBURA AND ITS SUGGESTED IMPROVEMENTS. 

Tambura ( ) or ( ) el^o termed Tdnpurd ( dl^lJG ) and its suggested improvecT 

tuning. I have spoken before of the tamburd and its tuning and of its advantages (atp.£) and of 
its defects in injuring the sweetness of the voice (at p. 31'. The author (in G.S.8. 1, i, 4 &c.) has described 
vividly this defect and the injury to the voice as a result of that. This tdmbura is generally used 
for accompaniment with Dhrupad, Kheydl and such high type songs, abounding with various extempore 
passages and variations and ad libitum passages, of high class Indian singers. For such accompani- * 
ment, the open, four strings of the tamburd, are successively struck one after another, generally by 
the singer himself, with the mizrdv on the right forefinger, and thereby the notes of these <^ur strings- 
(as spoken of before by me, at p. 8) are sounded successively, and this is done constantly in course 
of singing. This accompaniment, as the author (in G.S.S. I, xiii, 143) says, is very imperfect, as the 
notes cannot be prolonged as can be done with stringed instruments with bows, and also as, the notes 
of the open strings do not, in all cases, agree or harmonise with the notes of the song. The author' 
has added, that on this account, stringed instruments with bows, are more suitable for such accompaniment. 
In spite of such defect and the defect of injuring the voice (as mentioned before by me at p. 31), this- 
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tamburd accompaniment, the author says (in G.S.8. I, xiii 143-144 &c.). cam© into vo^i^iie in India, on account 
of the above mentioned high class Indian singers not easily getting, or not being agreeable or in good 
terms with, such instrument players as would be able to accompany their songs, and duo to the 
tdmbiird being suitable to be played by the singer himself. The author, considering, that for tliis 
reason, the tdniburd would not easily bo supplanted, in above cases, by a better accompanying instrument, 
has (in ibid.) suggested its improvement by addition of two more strings to it, making in all G strings, 
of which, besides tuning the two strings to middle sa, as is ordinarily done (as spoken of before at p. S), 
which strings are termed juri-fdr (/.c. duplicate or twin strings), ho has advised the tuning of the 
other four strings, to suitable important notes of each of the Hagas which is sung (\f/. (as spoken by him in 
ibid. p. 145 &0.) lower-pa lowor-ni (middle) sa sa ri ga for Rilga /nut a ; lower-pa lower-dha lowor-ni (middle) 
e^a sa ma for R^ga Keddrd ; lower-pa lower-ni- A^d//ni/ (middle) sa sa ri rna for Raga Kdnddd ; lower-pa 
lower-dhii- ATo/zm/ (middle) sa sa ina for Hdga Bhaiiuiri &c.. The author (in ihid,) has advised 

that, with a tamburd so tuned, in course of accompanying the singing of a Rd.ga, when one or other 
of the abovementioned four notes (/.(?. other than those of the .////v-strings) would bo clearly produced 
by the voice, simultaneously therewith that note should be sounded, by the singer striking the string tuned 
to that note, and that, while producing, in course of so singing, either, other notes, or some notes c|uickly 
in ascending and descending order, in such cases, the middle-sa, from the juri strings should be played 
for accompaniment. The author, in the music portit)n, has exemplified, with soporate notations for 
the songs and for a tamburd so tuned, such accompaniment with such a tamhurd, cjj. at pp. I’fec. 

of the music portion. Such accompanying, the author has said (in ihid. (l.S. S. I, xiii, 144-145), though, 
would not, in all cases agree, or harmonise well with the notes and «)tlier sounds vocally sung, yet, 
in the absence of, or as spoken above, there being no immediate possil)ility t)f having, hotter accompanying 
instruments, that would ho an improvement on the ])revalent method, described a\)ove. 

In this connection, I (the translator) would like to suggest an improvement of the sound of 
the tamburd. This can be done with better material and mechanical skill, by using such ditforont 

kinds of light, porous, and resonant wood, as, would be s\iitablo for the holly and tbo bridge and 
by using thin planks, or two planks joined laterally, of such wood, stilTetiod with pieces of light 
wood underneath, for the belly, similar to those of European good violin, violincello, guitar, mandolin <Scc. 
and by making the bridge of such size and form, and also by making one or two sound holes, similar 
to those of one or other of the above mentioned European instruments, as would suit the tamburd. 
In this way, by increasing the loudness, as well as sweetness of its sound, the threads between the 
bridge and strings and the jarring sound of the tamburd, causing injury to tho voice (as spoken of 
before at p, 31) could be avoided, 'f'hese threads, as spoken of before (in ilnd.) are termed jndri. The 
harsh jarring voice, similar to the sound produced by these threads as spoken of in that connection 
(in ibid^ is also termed jddrf-voice or jddri of the voice. Good resonance in the voice as well as of 
instruments, is also sometimes termed jddri. 


Berhampore, (Bengal) Himansu Sekhar Banerji 

District Murshidabad Translator. 



Sruti Swara Grama Mela that 
AND Theory of Notes of Gita Sutra Sar 


I have spoken before, that ancient Indian Ordmas^ Moorchhands, Tdnas^ and of later periods 
Afelds^ and modern Hindusth&ni Scale Gr&ma) and Thdts were formed with some notes out of the 
snddha and vilcrita notes of each of these periods, and that these notes were based on the theory of 
22 srulis, 1 have also spoken of these ancient, and of modern Hindusth&ni, notes. The author, in 
Oita Sutra Sd.r, has, following the English Tonic Sol-fa system, used, besides the 5 Hindusthani vikrita 
notes (as mentioned by me at p. 80 notes) 5 more vikrita notes viz. /cun-sa kari-ri pa-A:dmn/ /can-pa 
and A'nn-dha. I shall speak here of the significance in modern terms, so far as could be found out, of 
these ancient and Hindusth&ni srutis, and of the values in modern terms of these notes of Or&mas &c. 
and also of the theoretical values of these and of the other notes of Oita Sutra S&r. 

SRUTI. 

1 have spoken (at p. 21 notes) of the Indian theory of 22 srutus^ and (at p. 82 notes) of the 
theoretical sruti differences between, notes of ancient Shadja and Madhydma grdmas^ and (at p. 97 notes) 
also between notes of Hindusth&ni snddha scale i.e, grdma. I have also (at pp. 80-81 notes, 109 notes) 
mentioned that Indian musicians and theorists cannot speak definitely about the sruti or any other 
intervals of Hindnsthdni vikrita notes. I also spoke before (at p. 21 notes) about G.S.S. author’s 
conclusions regarding srufis and their values, and (at pp. H notes, 21-22 notes) about Mr. Deval’s 
researches and of his and Mr. Clements* experiments and of their main conclusions therefrom and of 
some irregular scales including septimal intervals, and the value of each of the 22 srutis and the 
sruti positions of notes of Thdts as given by Mr. Clements. I shall now show, how far these views 
of Mr. Deval and of Mr. Clements could be justified. 

Mr. Daval and Mr. Clomants on Srutia and Notoa.-— What I spoke before (at pp. 8 notes and 21-23 notes) about 
Mr. Deval's researches and conclusions, was on the following observations of Mr. Clements, —“Mr. Deval constructed a 

diachord of two wires over a sounding board one wire being provided with a graduated scale and a movable 

fret His method was to tune both wires to . ...that of the shudj of the singer assisting him. He moved the fret of the wire which 

had the graduated scale into the position which gave the note which the singer had been asked to sing. A simple calculation 

from the sale gave him comparative vibration-number of the note He persevered for years at this investigation, 

deriving assistance from many of the best singers that India could produce Mr. Dsval published his conclusions in '*The 

Hindu Mu.sical Scale and the Twenty-two 8rutces’' {Intro, to Ind. Music^ I, 0-7). On procuring and reading *j}r. Deval's 
that book The Hindu Musical Scale and the Twenty-two Shi uteee (Arya Dhusan Press, Poona, 1910, pp. 49 with Introduction by 
Mr. Clemen is pp. i-v), however, I did not ifind, except, in mention, in Mr. Clements’s Introduction to that book, of some 
experiments on the practical music of a few Indian musicians by Mr. Deval and Mr. Clements, any other description or record of these 
or any other practical experiments. In that book Mr. Deval has given values in vibration frequencies of 22 srutia and of 
suddha and vikrita notes based thereon. After perusing that book, 1 could procure Mr. Deval’s **Thoory of Indian Music as 
expounded by Somanhtha” (Aryabhusan Press Poona, 1916, pp. 64 and also Tables in Appendices). In that book Mr. Deval, 
basing on some texts of R&ga Vlbodha and of other Sanskrit books, has given Tables of vibration frequencies Vf 23 arutia, 
and of suddha and vikrita notes of RAga-Vibodha. 1 found no mention of or any record of any practical experiments In that 
book also. With regard to the R. V. and other texts, on which he based his above mentioned values for 33 srutis, in that 
book, I found several inaccuracies in his quotations and Interpretations of these texts, which, when corrected would lead 
to quite different conclusions, and would show that much of these values for srutis of bis, were based on wrong foundations. 
In that book, Mr. Deval, not to speak of not explaining, has not even mentioned the notes one-srufi.apart t. s. in consecutive 
srutis, as can bo found in some Melas of R. V. &o.. I have spoken before (at p. 107) of the difficulty of alloting modem values 
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to such notes of Buoh and In R. V. out of its 23 Mela8 as spoken of before (at p. Ill), in 10 Melas there aro either 

one or two pairs of notes one-srutt-apart. If to the srutis, to which such one-srut!-apart notes are alloted in R, V., the yaluos 
of srutis, as given by Mr. Deval in his above mentioned book, bo given, that wonld only lead to confusion. I have discussed 
in detail, these fallacies of Mr. Deval in the Parisishta to Vol. I of O. S. 8.. 

At pp. 7-8 of his Intro. To Ind. Music, Mr. Clements has given in a Table the comparative vibration numbers for each, 
of what he has termed ‘The more common of the modern srutist in which he has included 22 srutis with ancient sruti iiamos 
(as found in 8. R.) and additional 2 srutis without such names, and to each of these 24 ho has alloted a modernisod 
Indian note name, and also a European and an Indian note sign, with his own coined notation sign added to most of these. 

From that book of his, I found nothing else, in support of these values and of these allotment of notes of his, to each 
of these srutis, except,— his mentioning of Mr. Dovars research spoken of above, and also that by that research, the main 
conclusions were, that, besides some irregular scales, in the Thdts and notes of Indian niiiHlcians, — 2, 3 and 4 srutis wore 
equivalent to just natural semitone, minor, and major intervals, respectively, and that, Mr, Clements, with collaboratiaii of 
Mr. Deval, with a special harmonium, with extra keys, and especially made and tuned for the purpose, having got accompanied, 
the songs of some Indian singers, found, the Thdts, both regular and irregular, as givon, as spoken of above In his Intro. 
To Ind. Music, to be correct (vide Tntro. To Ind. Music, pp. 6-7). By calculating ratios botwoon different srutis and notes 
from the above mentioned vibration numbers as given by Mr. Clements in his above book, for above mentioned 24 srutis, we 
get only simple harmonic ratios, of which a lew are found to bo soptimal, and the rest aro foutid to be oilher 9 : K, 10 : 9, 
16 : 15 or combinations of, or difieronccs between, these intervals. From my practical exporinionts, spoken of before (at p. 127 
notes) I found, as has also been spoken of before (at p. 116 notes), that the intervals between many notes of several modern 
Hindusth&ni Rd.gas, were not confined to such simple harmonic ratios. 

At p. 77 of his Intro. To Ind. Music, Mr. Clements has given a Table of his comparative vil)ration nunibors for 22 srutis 
of Sanglta Ratnfikar, of which he has given two values each for the 1st, lOtli and IGtli srutis and one value each for the 
rest, and to each of those values he has assigned an Indian note name, with his adopted signs added. I could not find from 
this book any proof or reasons or calculations for those vibration numbers of his, excepting a fc>w calculations based on his 
assumption as of course, that the ratios of intervals between ancient srutis and notes were Nim])le harmonic ratios similar 
to those assumed by him for modern srutis and notes as spoken above. For example by assuming without giving any reason, 
that the ratio of the 6 srutis from ma to dha of ancient Gdndhdra grdma, was 6:5, ho lias accepted the ratio of 10 : 9 for 3 
srutis from ma to pa, and 27 : 25 for 3 srutis from pa to dha of that grdma, and for these notes lie lias also suggested as an alternative, 
ma to pa II : 10, pa to dlia 12 ;U (vide Intro. To Ind. Music p. 57». On that assumption and such calculation on that hasis, 
and similar assumption for Qrdma-Sddhdran, Madliyaraa-grama &c., Mr. Clements has taken as of course ‘‘that the ancient 
system required 25 sratis, and not 22, throe of them being confounded with their neighbours” (ibid, p. 101). Where these 
assumptions, and assertions of his based thereon, did not tally with doscriptions and theories of ancient Sanskrit books, 
Mr. Clements, for many such cases, has found fault with the theories of these anoient hooks. Of this J give a few examples, - 
‘^Dividing Grdma Sddhdran into two parts” (t. e. Shadja and Madhyama Sddhdrans by Sfirangadova) “appears to be merely 

pedantic (ibid. p. 60). “ two treatises had appeared in the South, the Svaramcla Kalfinidhi of Rilma Amfitya, of about 

1550, and the RAga Vibodh of SomnAth, of 1602 Their tuning was in shadj. They know of the Ratnakar, and looked upon 

it as a work of great authority, but they appear to have boon entirely ignorant of the fact that it was based upon a difierent 

system of tuning from their own Counting up the srutis from *ni*, the author of RAga Vibodh said his sA was on the 

fourth, the ri on the seventh, the ga on the ninth, and so on, copying from RatnAkar, and novor imagining that they had 
another scale in HindusthAn." {ibid. pp. 80-81). Those and such other opinions of Mr. Clements wore duo to his almve mentioned 
assumptions and conclusions on that basis. In the Parisishta to Vol. I (of G. S. 8.), by discussing these and some of otiior 
such views of Mr. Clements. I have shown that these fallacies did not lie with these ancient authors or with these 
ancient systems, but that these opinioos of his wore due to Mr. Clements’ not properly understanding theso ancient 
authors and systems. 

In his*(Rombay University) Lectures, Mr. Clements has given ratios of intervals and also of srutis, and values of notes 
of Thdts of some (HindusthAn! RAgas), and for purpose of theso, he has started on the assumption, us ho says, —**I proceed on 
the assumption, which I find is amply justified, that the (sruti) numbers stand for simple harmonic intervals.*' (ibid. Lectures p. 28). 
Thereafter, by aooepciog the 13 and 9 srutis between samvddis, as **tho most consonant of all intervals” (vide ibid,), Mr. Clements 
has said, — “There can bo no doubt whatever that by thirteen srutis Is meant the fifth (sd to pd of the tambura) and by nine 
the fourth (pa to upper sd, or sh %o ma komal).^' (By this ma-kOmal Mr. Clements means, what In Bengal is termed ma natural). 
“The difference between them is the tone of four srutis (9 : 8). So far the question admits of no dispute.'* {ibid, p. 29). 
Proceeding this manner, Mr. Clements has said “I may say without contradiction that anyone practically acquainted 
with musical Intervals would exclaim at once : seven srutis must mean the true major third, 5:4. If this is so, the whole 
sruti system is revealed." {ibid. p. 31). Thereafter by taking these ratios and also the ratios 3 : 2 and 4:3 for 13 and 9 srutis 
respectively and 2 1 1 for 22 srutie, Mr. ClementB hae given the ratios 16 : 15, 10 : 9, 9:8, 32 : 27, 6 i 5, 5 : 4, 81 : 64, 4 : 3, 
3 2, 2 : 1,— for 2, 3, 4, S, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 22 srutis respectively. Beetdes alloting euch ratloe in these “Lectures”, for notes of some 
modern Thdts, Mr. Clements has also alloted for particular such Thdts other ratios on that basis (e. g. 27 : 25 at p. 39, and p 40 
footnote), and also some soptimal intervals (e. g, 21 s 20, 28 : 27 at p. 39). Mr. Clements at p.l38 of these ‘Lectures' has said, that 
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with harmoniums c>pecial]y tuned to notes of intervals as above, by himself experimenting with the prapticatopsic of sopio 
Indian singers, with collaboratian of Mr. Fredilis, having **time at (their) disposal... exceedingly limited" p. 38) he found 

the Thdta of some K&gas to actually have intervals as shown by him in ibid. p. 39. in which he has given avove mentioned 
and similar ratios for intervals. In that connection Mr. Clements has a'ao said that from similar experiments, with' similarly 
tuned harmoniums, he, and others of the Thilbarmonic Society,' "have tested the scales" (re. Thdta) "of three or folir Indian 
singers by taking the nearest natural scale to that of the rdga in which they were singing and asking them to point out 

what differencos, if any, they could perceive I have in this way satisfied myself regarding the intonation of a groat 

number of Indian Hcales" (». a. Thdta), '*1 do not expect others to accept my results without verification," {ihid. p. 38). 

1 have spoken before (at p. Vil notes), of my own experiments and that from these I found the Hindusth&ni natural notes 
sa ri g.'i ma pa dha ni to bo tbe same as European just natural do re mi fa sol la si. From those experiments I also found 
that in Thdta of Kfigas which included vikrita notes, intervals of notes of some such Thdta boro suoh simple harmonio ratios as 
spoken of by Mr. (elements, but that notes of several other such Thdta, would, as spoken of before by me (at pp. 110 and 127 
notes), bo found to have various complicated ratios of intervals which would not he confined to the simple harmonic ratips 
spoken of, as shown above, by Mr. Clements, and that to rnako them tally with his above mentioned assumptions, he has 
forced some ratios of intervals between notes of some Rfigas to fit in with the simple harmonic ratios as given by him. 

In tho above mentioned books of Mr. Deval and Mr. Clements, bcside.s what have been spoken 

above, there are very little more proofs, or reasons or record of experiments, to show how far 

they were justifioil in their assumptions for above mentioned simple harmonic ratios for intervals of 
ancient and modern srufis and notes, and for the figures for vibration Nos. &c. based thereon, as 
given by them, and in none of these books is there any practical example of music in notation of any R^ga. 

What are SRUTIS in modern terms. Long before Mr. Clements, the author of G. S. S. 
in Vol. I. had shown, as spoken of before by me (at p. 21 notes), that in the Indian system of 

an octave of sruiifi, 4, 3, 2 sriitis between notes, generally signified in rough measures, just 

natural major, minor, and semitone intervals, and that 1, 2, 3, 4 &c. srutis did not mean or prove 
the existence or third, quarter or other microtones, in Indian music. That author had also 

expres.«od his opinion that ancient tmiiirddifi of 13 and 9 sridift signified just natural major fifth and 

fourth respectively. Ho had also, by quoting the verso of SamjUusdmuyas&ra from S. R. Cal. coniint., 

(which I shall quote just now) shown in G. S. S. I, iv, 25, what from other 8. R, texts 1 have 
sliown before (at p. 98 notes), viz. that in ancient systems, each of the 22 SFUtlS. was not 
necessarily a note or tone. In his (Bombay University) Lectures at p. 28, translating, 
Coinnit. of Bharata’s Ndlya Hdstra, ch. 28, verso 23, a.s, — "Svaras between which there is a distance 
of nine or thirteen .sndis are sdtnvMi to each other”, and thereafter saying that S. R. I, iii, 51 
“tells us that sdmvMi svaran have eight or twelve srutis between them”, Mr. Clements has said, — 
“In this passage the sruli is .spoken of as a note, in the earlier treatise {i.e, of Bharta) 

it was an interval. To have eight notes between is the same as having nine intervals.” 

{ibid. 28). That passage, is in 8. R. Poona I, iii, 50, where Sfirangadeva has said, — “Of 

those (notes) between (which) twelve or eight srutis are perceptible, they be mutually Samvddis". 
By that passage, as shown by Sinhabhupdla in s-c. S, R. Cal. 1, ii, 46 comint., and also as 
mentioned by me before (at p. 119), S&raiigadeva has only said in a different language, what had 

been said by his previous authors, by,— notes 13 or 9 srutis apart being mutually samvddi. Indeed. 

S&rangadeva, like his previous authors, though he has alloted particular suddha or vikrita notes 
to particular srutis, has nowhere .<«aid that the intervening srutis were either notes or equtti divisions. 
In 8. R. Poona I, iii, 11—23, «.c. Oal. I, ii, 10 — 21, S&rangadeva has shown, how, by practical 
experiments with two vinds, one duplicate of the other, ideas of 22 srutis and of srutis between 
notes may be had. From these texts, as explained in both Poona and Cal. Commts., and as shown with* 
discussions of these texts and commts. by me in the Parisishta to G. 8. S. Vol. I, it appears, that 
Sflrangadeva, had shown in these texts, only rough and ready practical experiments for above purpose. 
He has neither said nor shown therein that 22 srutis were equal divisions or that each of the 22 srutis 
was a note. Sinhabhuphla, us shown below, has shown on the contrary, that each sruti could not 
be vocally sounded, ie. was not a note*. I, in the Parisishta to G. S. S. Vol. I. by quoting 

*In S. R. Cal. 1« ii, 10 Commt. (s.c, Poona I, iii, 11). Sinhabbup&la, in explaining that 8. li. text about duplioate 

vinda for abovomentloned practical experiments for arutia, has said,— 1®^ fipiT 
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and discussing in detail, texts of 8.R., S.P., R,V. &c. have shown what meaning, in modern terras 
could be deduced, of the ancient and modern system of 22 snitis. My main conclusions, as shown 
therein, -were— that these srutis were merely rough measures excluding fractions, of intervals between notes, 
that ii srutis were not equal divisions, and that 4 srutis interval was not double of, and 3 srutis 
wew not ‘one and a half times of, 2 srutis intervals, — that these 22 srutis, or 2 or 3 added snitis 
as done by Mr. Clements, were also not unequal divisions having relatively fixed ratios, and 

that, to allot such fixed ratios or pitches to these, or a key of a harmonium or of sucli other 

instrument, to each, as, or similar to those done by Mr. Deval and Mr. Clements, as shown 
above, would only lead to confusion in the matter of explaining, or affixing the values of ancient 
and modern nuddhci and vikrita notes, and also of notes of Mel<is and TMts which include vikrita 
notes,— that the intervals between notes of several modern Hindusthani Rigas, were not confined 
to such simple harmonic ratios, as alloted, as mentioned above, by Mr. Deval and Mr. Clements, — 

that from iny practical experiments (of which I have spoken above), I found, what was also 

previously found as spoken of before by me (at p. 6 notes) by Sir William Jones and the author 
of G. S. S., that the natural notes of the modern Hindusthdni urdmA. sa ri ga ma pa dba ni wero the 
same as European just natural, do re mi fa sol la si, and that from this, in terms of theoretical 
srutis, between Hindusth&ni notes, spoken of before (at p. 97 notes), it may bo said that of these 
notes, pa to dha was 3 srutis and that the srutis between these Hindusthilni sudd/ia notes were, — 
sa 4 ri 3 ga 2 raa 4 pa 3 dha 4 ni sn, — that from these notes being the same, as spoken of 
before, as the European just natural notes, it may be said, on reference to the intervals between 
the latter notes as spoken of before (at pp. 6, 28, 29 &c.) that the above 4, 3, 2 srutis, and, of above, 
sa to pa 13 srutis, and sa to ma 9 srutis, were, equivalent to just natural, major, minor, semitone, major 
fifth, and major fourth intervals, of ratios of 9 : 8. 10 : 9, 16 : 15, 3 : 2 and 4 : 3 respectively, and that similar 
combinations and differences of these srutis were the same as combinations of, and differences of, these equi- 
valent ratios, e.g. sa to ga 7 srutis of above, was of 5 : 4 ratio, — that, as spoken of before (at pp. 81 notes, 109 
notes &o.) Indian musicians and theorists cannot speak definitely, but ilo .so loosely about srutis of the five 
Hindusthani vikrito notes, and that being confined within 22 srutis, such srutis between these 
notes or their values, can not bo so definitely spoken of, as done for suddha notes, as shown above, 
— that the intervals of these vikrita notes, and of those of these, and also of fiiiddlia notes 
which, slightly differ in different R^gas, can be spoken of or indicated in modern values, in such manner as 
done by me before (at pp. 125-27 notes),— that regarding srutiS of ancient notes, from the fact, 
as found from S.R., S.P., R,V. dec., that the tuning of strings in those ancient periods was in 
relations of sa to pa, sa to ma, or ma to sa. and that these sa to pa and sa to ma were 
samvddi relations of 13 and 9 srutis respectively, as are also the cases, in the modern Hindustb&ni 
system, it leads to the strong inference that these sa pa and ma wore the same in both i.e. 

ancient sa to pa, and sa to ma intervals were, just natural, major fifth and fourth of 3:2 and 4:3 

ratios respectivly,— that from the srutis of the other ancient siM/ia notes and of the notes of 
ancient Madhyama grdma (as shown before at p. 82 notes) it is seen that their srutis were composed 
of 4, 3 or 2 srutis, no two 3 or 2 srutis being placed side by side, as is the case of modern Hindusthflni 
notes, a& shown above, and that the sequences of srutis of the former were similar to those of 

the latter, formed of three 4 srutis, two 3 srutis, and two 2 srutis in an octave, that this loads 


ll” R* Cal. I, il, 10 Commt., s.e. Poona I, ill, 10-11) U. ‘ without llluatration, 

these especial sounds (of 22 truti8\ are difficult to be perceived, in throat (t.c. voice) also, to causo (or make) to soo 
(M. to perodlve, these, is) not praotioable (or feasible), thenoe (or therefore, is) the saying (in the original S. Ji. text, 

of the) praotloal illustration in duplicate vinds It, is spoken in Sangltasamayasars, *those twenty two sounds, indeed 

are not clearly (or all round distinctly) manifest by the throat (t.e. voice) thence (or therefore) to cause (or make) to 
tee (or peroeive), their practical illustration is practicable (or feasible) in vind/ {ibid.)** N.B. This and othor texts of 
Sanffitaiamayasdra as found quoted in S. R. Oal., are not to be found in tho Sangita$amuyasdra printed In Travanoore, 
of which I spoke before (at p. 86 notes). That may be due to the two books being different, or to tho latter being 
incomplete* 
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to the strong inference, that the values of these 4, 3 and 2 srutis, and of combinations and 

differences of these srutis, of these ancient notes, were the same as those of the 4, 3 and 2 srutis 

of modern Hindusthilni notes, as shown above, Le. of ratios of 9:8, 10:9 and 16:15 and combinations 
of, and differences of, these respectively, — that besides triarutih-pa. of above mentioned ancient Madhyama- 
urAhia in that (jrdmd only, two other ancient inkrita notes viz, anatra-ga. and kdkali-ni only, were 
applied, and botli the suddfia and vikrita forms of these three notes were not simultaneously 

applied, as spoken of before (at pp. 96-97 See.) in theories of R^gas in S.R., and that from the 

srutis of tliose three vikrita notes (as shown before at 98-99 notes) it would be seen that these 
were either 4, or 3 or 2 srutis from their neighbouring suddha-notos, and that by displacing the 

auddlia forms of those notes by tliese vikrita notes, in either Shadja or Madhyama yrdma^ 

it would be seen that the sequences of their srutis would be formed of 4, 3 and 2 srutis, similar 

to those of modern Hindusthftni snddha notes and of ancient Shadja and Madhyama (jrdmas, as 

mentioned above, that this leads to the strong inference that the values of these 4, 3 and 2 srutis 
and the combinations of, and differences of, these srutis, of these three ancient vikrita notes were the same 
as mentioned above, — that beyond inferring that generally these were the values of these, and 
combinations of, and differences of, these 4, 3 and 2 srutis of these ancient aiiddha and vikrita notes, 
to calculate therefrom or from their combinations and differences, and to affix thereby one or two 

such values to each of the 22 srutis, would lead to confusion, e.y. that would not explain the 

values of all of the vikrita notes of S.R., and of other ancient books such as S.P., R.V. &c.. As 

* i 

an example of this, it may he said that assigning values in this manner, to the l-sruff-apart 
notes as found in some Mehta (as spoken of before at p. 107 &o.) of R.V. &c., would not total 

exactly, the ratio of 2:1 for an octave, for many of such Melaa, and to try to make these agree, 

would only lead to confusion, — that the one sruti of these l-aruti apart notes might, it may be 
inferred, have signified less than a semitone similar to those of some modern vikrita notes as 

found by me, as spoken of before (at pp. 125-27 notes) of some modern Ragas, or that some of 

these ancient, one srutis, might have really been equivalent to 2 srutis or a semitone, but were loosly 
placed ono-sruti apart in assigning the suddhn notes and all the vikrita notes, of each of these 

ancient books, within the circumscribed limits of 22 srutis, — that such values for these one-srutis 

should only be accepted after proper tests and proofs, when available. 

Ratios of notes from ancient books. I have shown before (at pp. 91-92 notes, 
95-96 notes) that in S.R., only rough measures has been given for distances between frets for 

vinda and holes of vanaaa, from which, any reliable ratios for notes cannot be ascertained. In 
Sanijita-Pdrijata at verses 313-27, ratios and measures for placing frets for auddha and the vikrita 
notes of that book are given. By quoting and discussing these texts in detail, J have shown in 
G.S.S. Vol. I, Parisiahta Ch, v, pp, 316-318 &c. that the ratios of 1:2, 2:3, 3:4, 5:6, 7:12 are obtained 
from these S. P. verses, for the distances of frets for auddha notes, sa to upper-sa, sa to pa, sa 
to ma, sa to ga, sa to dha respectively, and that from these ratios and from such ratios 
for vikrita notes as can be deduced from these versos, different values for 5, 4 &c. srutis between 
different notes of that book, are deduced. 1 may mention here that Mr. Devah in his ‘‘Hindu 
Musical Scale And 22 Shruteos”, has spoken of and explained only the verses giving the 
above mentioned ratios 1:2, 2:3 and 3:4 only, but has not mentioned, not to speak of explaining, the 
other of the above mentioned ratios, or the fact, that from these the above mentioned different values 
may be deduced. As the tension on the string must have varied in playing notes from different 
frets, such measures for distances for frets, must have been only approximate, and much reliance 
should not be placed in the matter of tuning by placing frets, or for ascertaing ratios of notes, 
from the descriptions of distances for frets, as given in that, or such ether ancient b«oks, or as 

similarly given in some modern Sanskrit books on modern Indian music. The only reliable ratio 

for notes that 1 found from ancient books, was the ratio of the upper-octave-note being, dvigunah 
( fwpn • ) *•«. two times of its next lower-octave-note, as spoken of in S. R. Poona, 1, yi, 7 ; III, 
190; VI, 455, and in that book, in connection with notes played from vansas, this upper octave 

note has been termed the doigunah-svarah as mentioned before (at p. 92 notes, spelt there as 
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dimgunah), I could not find any mention in S.tt., of any unit, such as of vibration frequencies dec. 
of which the above ratio was spoken of. In Coinnit. to S.R. VI, 453-50, regarding Sdrangadova’s 
description of playing, from the self-same note-hole of a rttnsn, a note and also its (Iriijiinah i.e, 
upper octave note, and other notes, Kallinatha has said 

(i.e.) that svara (by skilful blowing) would be dvigiinalt in this manner (i.e. as said in above 
mentioned S.R. text), particular (/.c\ twice) the elTort by blowing is spoken of” (ihid. S.ll, VI, 453-50 
Commt.). SdmanAtha speaking, no doubt following from S.R., of the upper octave note being 
dviyunah, has explained the same as, (/.(’.) practicable by twice the effort’’ (I'idi’ R.V. I, ‘il, 

and Commt.). These explanations of Kallinatha and Sdrnanatha may he said to be near approaches 
to scientific units, for that ratio. 


SVARA 

In above, and previously, I have used note or tone, for the Sanskrit musical term srani, 
but that svara, as shown below, signified a note having particular properties. Silrangadeva has 
defined Svara as,— “WcqsFTOTI^ 1 5515 (/.r .) that 

(sound which) being 0*.^?. sounding) in close proximity with (or siinultanoous with) s/v/// (/ <*. the 
sound of the allotod sraJi i.c. of its definite pitch, is) sniijdha (/.(\ not harsli and fairly audible 
from a distance, vide S.R. Ill, 73, and is) (tnuraminAimakah {i.c. possessed with the natural 
characteristics of anivrnnana i.e. of resonance, including harmonic sound)/ (and) which of itself 
(i.e. not even helped by other sounds) causes to entertain the heart of the audience, is termed 
Svara (^) (S.R. Cal. I, ii, 23, s.c. Poona, I, ill, 26). In commentary to this, Sinhabhupilla says, — 

i ggw f r gq nwgaw ^ 5J!j!r ^ 5JT wfe: i 5J5g 

«lf5J!Fren’- 51 55 * 5 : \ I mm. 5T 5^; 1% I a,'.) Does 

he nnantara (i.e. in close proximity or .simultaneous) of sniti, so (he tho meaning of) snilununiilurit- 
hhdii (of above S.R. text). In the struck, chief or principal string, which (or that may moan,— in 
the struck string, which first or chief) dbanih (i.e.) ranaiKin (i.e. sound), attains (or grows) in .«pacc, 
that (is) srnti, but which, in close proximity (or unseparatod or simultaneous) with that (.fndi 
sound), of property (or having as its nature and characteristics) of resonance, is heard, (is) Senra 
...Svatah (i.e.) by independence of other (sounds). Through which, causes to please (or to entertain) 
the heart of the audience, therefore that (is) svara. such is the etymology (i.e. tho etymological 
meaning of svara)". (ibid. S.R. Cal. I, ii, 23 commt.). From above, and from similar explanation of 
srtdi in S.K. Poona, I, iii, 8 Commt. it appears, that this sridi, signified the definite pitch sound, 
heard at first, unornamented by resonance. Thus, a loud, pleasant or sweet, and resounding sndi 
sound, i.e, note-sound, was Svai*a. From above, it follows that Svara was composed of tho 
following elements, — (1) sruti sound. From the distribution of svara.'t (previously termed by mo as 
notes) in 22 .sridis as spoken of by S<^rangadeva, and the meaning and significance of .Hi'uli.'i of 
these svaras, as shown by me before, and from the fact that there were no artificial or tempered 
notes in-^ncient Indian systems, it may easily be assumed that the above sruti-sound signified 
a sound of a particular pitch relatively naturally related with such sounds of other svaras, i.e. a 
sound of the pitch of a just natural, and not artificial note. From the significance of .sridis of 
ancient svaras as spoken of before, it would be seen that above relatively natural relations of 
these sounds need not be assumed to have been confined to the ratios formed of the units 2. 3 

*The meaning of anuranan&tmakah ai given in ibid. S.R. Poona, I, Iii, 26 is which reading of which 

word is clearly an error, and the oorrect reading of which obviottsly would be t'.e. poaaesaed of the natural obaraetcris- 

tioa of eoho. Literally ranana meane, aonorons property ia. Bound, and anuranana meaua aound following sound i£. echo. 
That, in above text anttranana aignified reaonanoe, inoluding harmonic aounda, would appear from S.R. Cal., I, il, 23 
Oommt. quoted and explained above, and from S.R. Poona I, ill, 13-16 Commt., and alao from that word anuranana 
explained in 8.R. Poona I, iii, 14 Commt., aa (i.*.) like the anuranana aound of (a) 

Jayaghantd lijs. of a large, oironlar, flat, metalUo bell, vide 8.K. VI, 1192-23) beaten or atruok with ita rod (or hammer). 
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and 5, as of European just natural notes, as shown before by me, but these, it may be assumed, 
might, for some ancient svuran, have included, other such ratios of relatively naturally related 
pitches of sounds. (2) Snigdha i.e. as spoken above, not harsh i.e. pleasant or sweet, and fairly 

heard from a distance. Now. in vocal or instrumental music, how.ever sweet, simultaneously with 
its sweet sounds, some harsh sounds or noises are produced e.g, in stringed instruments by friction 

through contact of the plectrum or bow, with the string. That music is termed sweet, in which 

these harsh sounds are not prominently audible from a little distance, but of that music, these harsh sounds- 
can be recognised by musically delicate ears, closely placed, and also ordinarily, when mechanically 
magnified e.g, by gramophone horns, loud speakers &c.. Thus, it would be seen, that the above 
snigdha implied, such sounds of which the sweet or pleasant elements only were, and the harsh 

elements were not, fairly audible from a distance. (3) having anuranam property i.e. resonanf. 
That these elements of svara, besides being a note, were of importance, would appear from the 
following. 


GITA 

Sftrangadeva has defined giln as, {i.e. a) pleasing (or agreeable 

or entertaining or pleasant) group of svarns is termed as gita (8.R. IV, verse 1). Previously at p. 35 
notes) by using note or tone for above svara I have also quoted and explained this 8,R. text. 
Eallinfttha, in his Commts. in connection with above, has said, that svnras could be produced 
vocally, and also from t:inds i.e. stringed instruments and vansas i.e, flutes, and that though svara 

was of itself sweet, yet in their groupings some groups might or might not be pleasing, and that, 

hence, pleasing group of sraras, has been spoken of in above text. From description of gitas in 8.R. 
and in S.R. Poona, Chs. VI, and VII, of instrumental music, and of vocal and instrumental music 
parties, accompanying vocal music and also dancing, it appears that ancient, both vocal and instrumental 
music were generally melodic, but also included simultaneous production of ,wara.H from different 
instruments and voices, including different svnras, produced by simultaneously striking different 
strings, as is also found to be in practice in modern times, in India. Thus, generally melodic, but also 
including simultaneously produced, groups, as spoken above, of vocally or instrumentally performed svaras, 
was GITA ). Thus, Svaras, and performance in group formation of these, being pleasant, 

were the constituent elements of gita. That group formation, might or might not be in any Tdl 

or in any rhythm, and a particular performed music of a R&ga &c., might or might not, as 

spoken of before (at p. 35 notes) begin or end with the initial or final parts of the ^f/u>group 

of that R&ga &c.. Though the above few only, are the necessary elements, to be a gita, yet, as 

I shall show next, most of modern music is not gita, and on that account, are sources of much harm. 

Most of modern music, not GITA. Gramophone, Talkie &c. music, even if we 
overlook their other defects, of which I shall speak next, do become monotonous and unpleasant 
after a few repetitions and so can not then be termed gita. To be a gita, besides being pleasant, 

it must bo composed of svaras, and to be a svara it should have the three component ^ elements 

mentioned above. Now, in modern times, high class Indian singers generally get their training 
and do practise and sing, with tamhurd accompaniment, due to which, as spoken of before (at pp. 8, 

31 &c.) though they may attain high efficiency in pitches of notes and of other sounds, yet, their voices 
become jarring and harsh. Hence, however skilful and able artists they may be. their songs are • 
deficient in above mentioned (2) snigdha element of svara. Ordinarily, as spoken of before, nowa- 
days in India, especially in Bengal, singers are taught, and they practise and sing with, generally 
harsh sounding harmonium accompaniment, due to which, as spoken of before (at pp. SI, ]15-ll6 
and notes, &c.) their notes become generally artificial or unnatural and their veioes become harsh. 
Hence their songs are wanting in the above mentioned elements (1) sruft-sounds, and (2) snigdha, of 
svara. European clarionet, flute, piccolo, cornet, horn &c. and frets of guitar, mandoline and other 
fretted instruments are tuned more or less to artificial notes, hence, music of. or accompaniment 
with, such instruments are wanting in above (1) .sruff-sounds, unless that defect of artificial notes 
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of thoirs, be remedied by skilful blowing or playing, as is found to bo done, in very rare cases, 
by able musicians, by the processes spoken of before (at pp. 92 notes, 95-96 and notes &c.). Harmo- 
nium even if not harsh-sounding, and piano music or accompaniment, due to their artificial 
tempered or unnatural notes, are wanting in above (1) srufi element. Gramophone and such other 
Talking machine. Talkie bioscope, and Radio, music, and also music transmitted through loud 
speakers and such other mechanical devices, even in cases of their original music, which they 
reproduce or carry through, being sweet and not composed of artificial notes, do magnify and 
make loud, the sweet sounds, and therewith also the originally scarcely perceptible harsh sounds, as 
spoken of before, of that original music, and thereby make these harsh sounds distinctly heard 
from a distance, and besides that, they also loudly produce more or loss, other additional mechani- 
wl and instrumental harsh sounds and noises of their own. Hence such music is wanting in 
abovementioned element, (2) Sniijd/ia. Besides the above defect of Radio or wireless music, for 
proper transmission of it, from the sending station, and for being properly heard from its reprodu- 
cing or listening-in machines, the original music of it, has to be, and is, produced within a room, 
whose floor and ceiling are covered with, and whose walls, doors &c. are plastered witli, materials, 
resisting outside sounds and inside resonance. Hence, there is very little resonance in notes <!kc. of 
that music, and so, that Radio music is wanting in abovementioned element (3) (iin/ntiitiiKi i.t‘. 
resonance, of svarn. The above kinds of music, which only, are generally to bo met with nowadays 
in India, especially in towns, and that e.specially in Bengal, cannot bo said to be ijitn. At must, those 
are deficient It is in very rare cases only, that music, even simple and unsophisticated music which 

can be termed real abovementioned tjHa, is now hoard in India, especially in Bengal. That which do 
fail within the category of abovespoken ifila, may still be met with, in the folk songs of some 
localities, very remote from, and from the baneful influences of, the abovementioned music of, towns. 
Music which is tjita, even if so simple as the abovementioned folk-songs, should only be cultured 
and encouraged, and that music which is not fiita should be eschewed, not only by musicians, 
whether pupils or advanced, but- also by the audience generally, as, not to speak of their defects 
in the matter of entertaining, such music is positively harmful, as I shall speak of next. 

Theory of music-sensatlon, European and Indian. In European theory, the sensa- 
tions of sound are attained in some parts of the convolutions of the brain, being transmitted 
there, through nerves, from the vibrating ear-drum, and there are different theories about how, 
and through what particularly seated nerves within the inner ear, sensations of sound, including those 
of pitches, are so transmitted. In that theory, the theoretical particular parts of the brain, in which such 
and other mental sensations are said to bo attained, have not yet been thoroughly specified. Sitrangadeva 
in S.R, Poona, I, ii and iii, sc. Cal. I, i and ii, has narrated in very concise, simple, beautiful 
and explicit Sanskrit, the ancient Indian theory of sound, and of musical sounds and sensations 
of the fame, by tracing these from the Indian theory of creation to the same theory of the 
transmission and propagation of the soul and life, and the growth and development of human 
body, and of the mental and spiritual sensations within that body, before and after birth. He has 
narrated in that connection, the anatomy and physiology of the human body, including those of 
its bones,' muscles, heart, lungs, stomach, liver, spleen, kidneys, binding tissues of muscles, arteries, 
veins, glands of various secretions, brain, nerves, hair, different sorts and numbers of Nddis &c , 
and of the functions of these, in accordance with that ancient theory. The explanations of these S.R. 
texts are more clear in S.R. Cal., commt., than in S.R. Poona commt. to these texts. Besides other special 
terms for arteries, veins &c., the abovementioned term Nddi included, as would appear from above- 

mentioned descriptions by Sfirangadeva* arteries, veins, nerves and other tissues including motor 
tissues and tissues of secretion. For example, he has spoken therein, of the child in the womb being 
nourished with liquid juices of the mother carried through Nddis, and he has also spoken of sansationp 
of sounds and of other mental sensations being through some particular Nddis, in particular parts 
of the body. According to ancient Indian theory, the seats of such sensations were not only in the 
convolutions of the brain (which for that purpose was termed Sahasrdra, which lit. meant ’thousand 
.spokes, or petals’)^ but also in the convolutions of Nddis in other specified parts of the body, and in that 
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theory, these convolutions in the brain and other parts, were also spoken of as seats of mental emotions, 
and also, seats and focuses of, spiritual sensations and of some forms of spiritual culture. That 
theory also speaks of particular names and numbers of these Nddis, and the petal-like parts in their 
convolutions, and the numbers and colours of the petal like parts of each. S&rangadeva, in abovementioned 
texts, has briefly detailed with their names, the theory of the principal ones of the abovementioned 
convolutions, and of Nddis thereof, and of the numbers and colours of the petal-like parts, of those 
having such parts, and of their positions in particular specified parts of the body, e.g. within the 
brain, — at different parts beneath the crown of the head, and behind the middle of the eyebrows, 
within the spine,— at behind the seat of the neck, and at behind, the heart, navel, &c., and within 
the body at its other parts, and he has narrated in that connection, theory of the particular main 
mental sensations and emotions, such as sensations of touch, smell, of gita, of delight, bliss, cruelty, 
disdain, thirst, hope, love, affection, remorse, &c., of which, the particular specific convolutions and 
particular petals are sea'^s of, and of the functions, of some of these convolutions as seats and focuses 
of spiritual sensations and spiritual culture. For being ancient Indian, and not bearing the stamp of 
Europe, those Indian theories should not be looked down upon, as even Europe may still learn 
much from ancient Indian culture, which these theories are parts of*. In above connection, regarding 
musical sounds, Sitrangadeva has said, — that, in the region of the heart, there are 22 Nddis, attached 
transeversely to Urdfwniiddi, ( ) and that, in these (22 Nddis), being beaten by air, generate so many 

(f.c. 22) srulis (8. R. Poona I, iii, 8-9). From what has been spoken of before, it would be seen that these 
snitis signified pitches. In ibid, commt., Kallinfitha, has explained above (22) Nddis, as 
i.c. porous stalks or stems i.a. tubes, and above Urdhmnddi as tbe two Nddis named Idd and Pingald. 
SinghabhupAla in s.c. S. R. Cal., I, ii, 8-9, has explained that Urdhvanddi, as the Nddi named Smhumnd. 

In Indian theory, all these three Nddis, — Idd Pingald and Sushuiniid, with having their intertwinings in the 
regions of most of the convolutions, spoken of before, of Nddis, rise from near the seat of the human body, 
through within the spine, to the brain. Speaking above, as, regarding 22 srutis of lower saptaka, 
S&rangadeva, in ibid, 10 has said that, thus also be 22 srutis (of middle saptaka) in the nock, and 22 
srutis (of upper saptaka) in the head. Those that may object to this theory, of sound being generated 
in other parts of the body, bo^ides the throat and mouth, I may say that, feeling by soing and 
touching the chest, head, navel &c., besides the mouth and throat, the deaf and dumb learn to 
articulate and by that process they are taught to articulate, various vowel and consonant sounds. 
Thus the former parts of the body also, have, no doubt, functions and connections in the generation of 
various sorts of sound. Relating to gita &c. i.e. gita, vddija (i.e. instrumental music), and Nritya i.e. dancing, 
Sarangadeva (in abovementioned S. R. Poona, I. ii) has narrated the ancient Indian theory about, 
which specific petal like parts, at which convolutions of Nddis, in which particular parts of the body, as 
seats, are propitious, to the fulfilment of, and which specified ones as seats, are destructive of, gita &o. and of 
the rest he has said, that these as seats, never bring in fulfilment of i.e. (as spoken of by Sinhabhup&la, in 
8. R. Cal. I. i, 139 commt.) these as seats are i.c. indifferent or neutral, to gita &o.. 

Benefits of GITA music. Besides of its entertaining properties, the beneficial and 
ennobling influences of music, have been highly extolled in English poetry and also in ^ Sanskrit 
poetry and Sanskrit books on music. In such Sanskrit poetry and books, however, such ‘has been 
spoken of, with regard to gita, for which term 'gita', I have here and previously, used the term 
‘music*, and ‘the high aim of music of India* that I mentioned before (at p. 132), has been so 
spoken of in such books, with regard to gita. S&rangadeva, in very beautiful language, has spoken t 
of such qualities of gita, in S. R. Poona I, i, 24-30, and by tracing from the Indian theory of 
creation, in ibid. I, ii, and iii, he, in ibid, I, ii, 1-3, 163-167 ; iii, 1-6 has spoken of the highly 
efficacious influence of gita, as a means for attaining both temporal and spiritual adwmcempnt. 
Ry accepting either of the abovementioned European or Indian theories of music-sensation, it would 
be seen, that that music which is gita, i.e. composed of such sounds as are natural (and not artificial or 

* This may also bo spoken of with regard to the theory of production of vocal sounds, as narrated (by accepting European 
theory only on these^ by the author, in Oita Sutra Sar Vol. 1 (in Bengali). 
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tempered), agreeable and congenial to the human body, bodily senses, and the mind, that only, by 

stimulating and harmoniously developing, the auditory nerves through which, and the parts of the 
brain in which, according to above European theory, music-sensations are attained, or, the Xddis, 
convolutions of NAdis and petaMike parts of these, which, according to aboveinentioned Indian theory, 
are propitious to (jita, can attain the abovementioned beneficial effects, including spiritual benetits, 
spiritual culture and spiritual development, as spoken of in aboveinentioned Indian theory. Besides 
above beneficial effects on individuals, (jiln or yj7<i-music, especially good and high class ones, have 
a cementing, uniting, and harmonising influence on different individuals, in the family, society, and 
of different nationalities. Non-gila music, on the other hand, and also music and songs which attract 
to bodily senses would have the contrary effect, and of that I shall speak hereafter. 

* Regarding the highly spiritual Influence possible from GITA, 1 have learnt the 

following from Dandisvdmi Visva Pranava Asrama, who is a naiijiAsi (1), originally initiated from, 
and a student disciple of Sankaracharya Math of Sringcri, in Southern India,— 

A gita singer, should first of all bo in Bi'ahniachanja (2), and bo truthful and devoted to Him. 
A man of this type, when sings gita, with devotion, then, there arises, a pure devotional, and sympathelic 
vibration within his backbone, in four NAdis— fda, PingalA, SusliiiniiiA. and CliilrA, unseen and 

unknown to ordinary human heings, but perceived and known to Vnjis only, who, through l oj/a (3) 
or spiritual culture, have developed the thrilling sensations of the three NAdis,— IdA, P.iujalA, and 
SushumnA, by the method of Safyu-sAmua (^c*l^lPl) ’or SaiiiAd/ii-sAiiina ( ) (4). 

The thrilling sensations of, and in, the three NAilis, mentioned above, through above jirocoss, are 
means, (amongst other means by other processe.s of spiritual culture) through which, the veil, formed by 
attachment to the body, bodily feelings, senses and desires, and to objects of, and concerning these, (by 
which, clouds and mists, as spoken of before by mo (at p. 132), being thrown, a human being, loositig his 
consciousness of the Soul within, becomes cognisant and concerned with that more body and these 
feelings &c. of it only, as all in all ], is gradually lifted, and thereby, by throwing broad, bright, brilliant 
light and lustre, awakens one’s consciousness, of the eternal, all-powerful, all-pervading. Soul within, and of 
the non-lasting nature of the mere body and bodily feelings &c., and thereby he attains supreme bliss. 

Injury from Non>GITA music. By accepting the aboveinentioned European theory, 
it would be apparent, that non-(jitn music, being not natural (e. i/. composed of artificial or tempered 
sounds)i or agreeable, or congenial to the human body, sense.s, and the mind, such as those mostly 
prevalent in modern times, as spoken of before, if heard often or constantly, by not properly stimulating 
and so not harmoniously developing, the proper auditory nerves and music-sensation-parts of the brain, 
but developing these inharmoniously, would have an injurious effect on the nerves, and so, on the 
body and the mind, and through these, on the health and morals also. If we accept the abovementioned 
Indian theory, it would be seen that such non-j/t/a or defective or deficient f/Utt, so heard often 
or constantly, by not stimulating or harmoniously developing the NAdis, convolutions of NAdis and 
petal like parts of these, which, as seats are propitious to (jita, and by stimulating those of those, which as 
seats are destructive of, or are indifferent to, gita, would not develop harmoniously these NAdis and their 
petals, bu( would disturb their proper equilibrium and harmony, and so, such ncn-GIT A would not only 
be Injurious to the body, health, mind, and morals, but also to the spirituality and to the 
spiritual development and spiritual culture of humans. In addition to this, such non-gita music, and also 
music kindling desires of bodily senses, not to speak of not having a uniting and harmonising influence, 
• would actually have, as would be found if observed a little keenly, from the effects of the non-ryf/u music, 
and the other kinds of music and songs, which mostly are practically met with, nowadays, positive disruptive 
and disuniting influences on individuals, of a family, or of a society, and also of different nationalities. 

)» 

(1) Such a SanyAti, has, besides other duties, to renounce the world and worldly attachments. (2) To bo in Brahmacharya, < 
mentioned above, one, besides other duties, should be in mental and moral discipline, and pure in body, mind, thought and 
acts, and should have control over his senses. (3) Ydga, spoken of above, inciudes amongst other duties, bodily, mental and 
moral discipline and practice of some mental and physical exercises, rites, and mortifications therefor. (I) Saiya-tAmya 
or SAmddhi-sdmya, mentioned above, is a particular state of discipline^ consentration, and equilibrium, attained, through one 
or other of the processes of spiritual exercise and culture. 
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GRAMA, MELA, THAT. 

Hindusthani Grama and THAT. Unlike several European scales, and ancient Indian 
different yrdmas, in the Hindusth&ni system there is only one gr&ma, called the natural or common 
(jrdma, consisting of 12 notes, of which, as spoken of before (at p. 80 and notes), the seven, sa, ri, 
ga, ma, pa, dha, ni, are suddha, and the five, ri-kdmal, ga-kdinal, kari-mti, dha.-k6mal, and ni-kdimtl are 
vikrita. The latter five are theoretically known as the vikrita, forms of ri, ga, ma, dha, ni respectively. 
Thus, there are no vikrita forms of sa and pa, and this was what was spoken of by, ‘shadj and 
pancham may never become Vikrit,’ before (at p. 17 notes). The above (jrdma is based on its initial 
note sa, and on the tuning on the basis of sa. Thdts of different R&gas, in this system, are formed, 
based on that i/rdina, either with all anddha or with some suddha, and some vikrita forms, of 7 or 6 or^5 
(of above seven suddha notes) which are termed, as spoken of before (at pp. 13, 20 notes, 79-80 notes See.), 
Sampurna (or puma), Shddara (or Klidrava), and Atidava Thdts respectively. In some cases both the 
suddha and vikrita forms of a note, and in rare cases both such forms of two notes, are included 
in a Thdt, and in such cases, such one or two notes are counted as 1 unit, for the above numbers 
7, 6 or 5, of notes. Many R&gas may, and actually have, the same Thdt, in this system, but from 
that it does not necessarily follow, that all the notes of such a same Thdt, have the same pitches in 
these different Ragas, e.g. from my experiments, spoken of before (at pp. 125-127 notes), I have 
found that though the Rfigas Bhairavi and Asdoari have the same Thdt, yet, the notes xi-k6mal and 
ga-komal of that 'Thdt, are slightly different in each of these Ragas. Similarly other vikrita notes, 
and in some cases some suddha notes also, though termed by the same names in their Thdts, do 
slightly differ in pitch (as spoken of before by me in ibid) in some cases, in different Rfigas. Sa is 

the Kharaj note, and the initial note, and the basis] of tuning of, above grdina and of all its above- 

mentioned Thdts, and sa is not omitted in any of those Thdts. I have used before, the word mode 

for above 'Thdt, but these I'hdfs aro not exactly alike, as spoken of before by mo (at p. 11 notes), 

ancient European modes. 1 have spoken before that the above suddha sa ri ga roa pa dha ni are the 
same as European just natural c, d, e, f, g, a, b notes, but the former seven are not absolutely fixed in pitch 
as spoken of before (at pp, 6 notes, 9 notes &c.), as the latter. The nearest equivalent to above 
Kharaj-note is key-note, and not considering the absolute pitch of c, ,I have spoken of before (e, g. 
at pp. 9 notes, 16, 65 &c.) that the prevalent All THATS are In Key-e, or that middle-sa is 
the key-note of all. By these I meant, midclle-sa to be the Kharaj note of all these 
Thdts. The author of G. S. S., however, as spoken of bofore(by me at pp. 3-5, 15-16, 19 &c.), has 

used different keys e.g. key-c, key-d, key-e-fiat &c., and also different Moorchhands, as equivalents of 
some of abovementioned HinduBthd.ni Thdts. In these he has not taken into consideration the absolute 
pitches of these C, D &c. and E-fiat &o. notes, and has taken the Hindusth&ni seven suddha notes 
sa ri ga ma pa dha ni, as equivalent to just natural c d e f g a b respectively, and by taking kdinal and 
kari, as equivalent to fiat and sharp, he has taken the Hindusth&ni five vikrita notes n~k6mal, ga.~k6inal, 
kari-mu, dba-/roma/ and ni-kdmal, as equivalent to d-flat, e-flat, f-sharp, a*flat and b-flat respectively. 
In the above sense, I have used before (e, g. at pp. 8, 9, 16, 19 &c.) flat and Sharp signs for 
KOMAL and KARI respectively and vice versa, and have also used before, (e. g. at pp. 9, 11. 
13, 14, 15 notes, 16 notes, 20 notes &c.) for notes, sa rl ga &0. and also komal-rl, karl-ma, 
komal-dha Ac.- of THATS, and within THATS, the notes o, d, e Ac. and also 
d-flat, f-sharp, a-flat Ac., respectively. In such cases these, c. d, e Ac., d-flat Ac. should not be 
considered to be equal-temperament notes, or to have absolutely fixed pitches, but (as spoken of^ 
before by me at pp. 6 notes, 9 notes Ac.), to be equivalent to abovementioned sa, ri, ga Ac., 
li-kumal Ac., of variable pitch of the initial note, but, having just natural intervals, relatively fixed, 
between notes. For strictly terming, the latter sa, ri Ac. should be used, for the former, d Ac. in 
. these and such other cases. 

c 

Mela, termed also Thdta (as spoken of before at p. 69 notes), comprised notes whether suddha or 
both suddha and vikrita, of Rftgas, and a particular Mela included in it notes of Sampurna, as well as 
Shddava and Audava Rfigas, as spoken of before (by me at pp. 69 notes, 110.111 notes Ac.) and in 
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that connection I have shown the difference between these and abovoniontionod modern TMln. 

I have also said before (at p. 113), that sa, or any other note was not recognised as the key-note, 
or any key'note was not recognised in these Melas. As spoken of before, UAgaa wore classified by 
Melaa in Sanskrit books on music of 16th to 17th centuries A.D.. 

Ancient Qramas In terms of modern notes I have spoken of bofi^ro, that, modern 
HindusthAni pa to dha, theoretically are 3 srutis, and that the ilindusthani seven suddfia notes are the same 
as European just natural notes, but pa to dha being 4 srnlis, are theoretically spoken of. Overlooking, 
the minute distinction of pa to dha as of 3 or 4 snilis, modern Ilindustliilni natural 'jrAmti would be 
equivalent to ancient Rajani Moorchhand, i.e. (as shown before at p. 83 notes) the ind Monir/iliiuid of 
Shadja-grdma, and ancient Shndjiugrdma would be equivalent to the xX'iiionrchhund of modern Tlimhis- 
tbAni notes (as described, as spoken of before by mo at p. 19, 89 &c., by the author of G. S. S.) as 
follows : — In the following, I have shown an octave, i.e. 8 notes of each. 

HindustliAni natural grdma with its theoretical arnds — sa 4* ri ;l ga 2 ma 4 pa 4 dha 3 ni 2 .so 

Ancient Rajani Moorch/injid, vfith srutis NI 4 sa 3 ri 2 ga 4 ma 4 pa 3 dha 2 ni 

Ancient Shadja^grdiiui, with srufia sa 3 ri 2 ga 4 ma 4 pa 3 dha 2 ni 4 mi 

G. r*. S. ri-moore/</(OJjd of HindusthAni notes ri 3 ga 2 ma 4 pa 4 dha 3 ni 2 sn 4 ri 

I have shown before (at pp. 14, 19 &c,) that the author of O. S. S, has spoken of above ri- 

moorchhand, to bo similar to ancient European Anthentic Dorian Mode re mi fa sol la si do or DEIfG AIKl. 
The above leads to the inference, that ancient Indian natural or .sfiiitljti-grdiiKi, was similar to above 
ancient Greek mode DEFGABJ. We find from Sanskrit books on music up to those of the 17th 
century A,* D,, that was the natural grdma up to that period. From descriptions of unciont 

European Greek and Eccelcsiastical modes, wo also find that, of those modes, above DEFG AIKJ was 
the first or initial mode, of ancient Europe and other modes, including the mode CDEFGaH were 
based thereon (vide Encyclopoedia Brittanica 9th cdn. 1884, Article Music, pi). 80-81). In ancient 
India also, as shown by me before, all grdmas and moorcliliands, wore based on the initial or natural, 
shodja-grdina. This similarity of ancient European and Indian, initial mode ami grdma, and the 
similarity, as spoken above, of modern European and HindusthAni just natural scale and grdma, load 
to the inference, that, with the advent of the modern European just natural scale CDEFGAB, into 
HindusthAn, to tally with that, in'HindusthAn, the initial or natural grdma was changed from tho anciont 
Indian shadja-grdma, to the modern HindusthAni natural grdiii'i, thereby changing tho values in seqiienco 
of, but retaining the names of, the initial and consecutive notes, sa ri ga ma pa dha ni. Thu.s. it may bo 
inferred, the modern HindusthAni natural grdma became practically similar to the above European just 
natural ODEFGAB or, do re mi fa sol la si, and that though practically, as found by Sir William Jones and 
the author of G. S. S. (aa spoken of before at p. 6 notes), and by me (as spoken of before at p. 127 notes) 
pa to dha of the former was the same as sol to la of the latter i.e. in terms of .vufis, of interval 
of 3 srutis, yet pa to dha 4 srutis, of that modern HindusthAni natural grdma, was, as shown above, 
theoretically spoken of, it may similarly bo inferred, on account of the consecutive 3, 2, 4, 4, 3, 2, 4 srutis of 
ancient shadja-ffrdma being kept up in theory, between ri to upper sa of that modern HindusthAni 
natural gMma. That modern HindusthAni dha, to tune with, and in being tuned in strings on basis of, 
its initial note sa, does, as a matter of course be a just natural major sixth, above that sa, and so a 
minor interval, or 3 srutis, above its pa. In ancient shadja-grdma, on the other hand, its pa, to tune 
, with, and to be tuned in strings on basis of, its initial note sa (of which modern ri is the equivalent) 
was naturally 13 srutis i.e. a just natural fifth above that sa, and similarly its ma was 9 srutis or 
a just natural fourth above that sa, and so from pa to dha of it, was 4 srutis. The modern 
Hindusthl^i sa to ma and sa to pa being the same as, sa to ma and sa to pa of ancient shadja-grdma, 
respectively, from the sequences of srutis of the latter, it may be inferred, that the theory of pa to^> 
dha 4 srutis, of the former grdma, crept up.- I have shown before, that in some RAgas, and in some 
praotioal music, dha is higher, so that pa to dha would be 4 srutis. That, in terms of srutis would be termed 
dha, one sruti higher, and in terms of degrees, mentioned before (at p, 22 notes), 1 degree higher 
than the natural HindusthAni dba, mentioned above. The author in G. S. S, 1, iv, 27 has also said,. 
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that where dha is performed in relation to ri, and also in such music where A;an-ma and pa are 
frequent, when, in such cases, dha is performed relatively to kari-iaa. and pa, then dha, .to tune with 
such, ri, kari-ma or pa, is performed one degree higher. In modern English Tonic SoMa system 
also, as spoken of before (at p 22 notes), ISi to agree with ro, is performed 1 degree higher, which 
higher la in that system is termed lay. Similar to this, I term here, abovementioned 1 sru/f or 1 degree 
higher dha as dhay. I have also shown before (in ibid. p. 22 notes), that in that English Tonic Sol-fa 
system, in practical performances, re to tune with fa or la, has to be and is practically performed 
1 degree lower. That 1 degree lower re, in that system is termed rah (vide Standard Course, vi, p. 111). 
The author of G. S. S. has also said, that, in performing (modern Hindustb&ni) ri, in relation to dha 
or ma, to tune with one or other of the latter, that ri has to be and is practically performed, 1 degree 

lower than natural Hindusthflni ri, mentioned above (vide G. S. S. I, iv, 27). The author has however, nbt 

• 

assigned any especial names or signs for these 1 degree higher dha and 1 degree lower ri. That 1 degree, 
and also that 1 degree diiference between abovementioned la and lay, is, in the terms of the European theory 
of SSdogreqs in an octave, of which (as spoken before by mo at pp. 22 notes, 29), neglecting small fractions, 
9, 8, and 5 degrees, are the values of just natural major, minor, and semitone intervals respetively. 
With abovementioned term dhay and with srnU differences between ancient Indian and modern 
Hindusthftni notes, and with degrees differences between medern European notes, I give below. Tables 
of modern Hindusthitni (irclina and ancient Indian Shadja and Madhijania gr&mas, with equivalent 
modern notes. In these I have shown an octave {i.e. 8 notes) of each. 


Modern Hindusth^ni natural grdma with sriiHs., 

.sa 4 

ri 3 

ga 

2 

ma 4 

pa 

3 

dha 4 

ni 2 

sa 

European notes with degrees 

.do 9 

re 8 

mi 

5 

fa 9 

sol 

8 

la 

9 

si 5 

do' 

Ancient Shadjn-grdmn with Hntiis 

.sa 3 

ri 2 

ga 

4 

ma 4 

pa 

3 

dha 2 

ni 4 

sa 

Modern Hindusthani notes with srulis 

•ri 3 

ga 2 

ma 

4 

pa 4 

dhay 3 

ni 

2 

sa 4 

ri 

European notes with degrees 

,.re 8 

mi 5 

fa 

9 

sol 9 

lay 

8 

si 

5 

do' 9 

re' 

Ancient Madhyama- grdma with srulis 

.ma 3 

fri-pa 4 

dha 2 

ni 4 

«sa 

3 

ri 

2 

ga 4 

ma 

Modern Hindusth&ni notes with srulis 

.pa 3 

dha 4 

ni 

2 

sa 4 

ri 

3 

gu 

2 

ma 4 

pa 

European notes with degrees 

.sol 8 

la 9 

si 

5 

do' 9 

re' 

8 

mi' 

5 

fa' 9 

sol' 

Ancient Gdndhdra qrdma with srulis 



ma 

3 

pa 3 

dha 4 

ni 3 

sa 2 ri 4 

ga 

Particular places amongst 22 srutis, of each of these notes 10 

13 


16 

19 

1 


4 

6 

10 


The above sruti differences and positions of notes in particular ones of the 22 s^'ulis of Qdndhdra 
(irdma are to be found from S. It. Cal. I, iii, 4-5 s.c. Poona I, iv, 4-5 and commts.. In that S. R. 
text it has also been said, that that (jrdina happens to be in use in the heavens. Now, by giving 9, 8, 
5 degree values to 4, 3, 2 sriitis respectively, of above ijdndkdra grdma notes, the total would 
exceed the octave of 53 degrees. Without mentioning this difficulty, and no doubt feeling this, 
Mr. Clements without giving any reason or proof for his values, has given and suggested different 
ratios for 3 srulis between different notes, as spoken of before by me (at p. 139), of this grdma. As 
this Odiulhdra-grdma is spoken of in above text, to bo of the heavens only, and not to be prevalent 
in the earth, we need not seek for our modern values of its notes. 

The above would give an Index to the transpositions of notes of Anoient GRAMAS, 
Notation, Sargam. &c. as are to be found in Bharata’s iWlfya iSdsfru, Rr/iuddest, Sangita^Ratndkar, 
iS'tNr/{7a-A2/‘/7d/(i, and other anoient Sanskrit books on music, — to modern notes. In going 

to so transpose these to modern notes, the precautions necessary and the difficulties, spoken of by 
me before (at pp. 106, 107, 138-139) should however be always kept in view. 

Theoretical Values of Notes used In Gita Sutra Sar. 

In the diagram at next page, with a line for each degree, I have shown, in terms of 
S3 degrees in an octave, the Hindusth&ni 7 suddha and 5 vikrita, and additional 5 vikrita (spoken of 
before at p. 138) note.s, as used, and their values in theory, as accepted, by the author of G. S. 8,, 
together with their equivaient, and also other important, English Tonic Sol-fa notes. 
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In the diagram, I have given, besides the names in English pf the ' Hindgstb&iii note signs, 
also their Bengali Tonic SoUfa signs, as adopted and used by the author Ita 'both'-yols. l and II of 
this Qita Sutra Sar, and also the oorresponding Tonio Solfa signs in Oevanagar oharaoters, as used 
between pp. 101 to 116. of the music portion of this Part 11 of Vol. II, and I have also given in a 
Separate diagram the European notes oonsidered, as having just natural intervals between them, as 
done in Oita Sutra Sar. as mentioned before, oorresponding to abovementioned Hindustbftni, and their 
corresponding English, Tonio sol>fa notes, in key.o. 

It should be remembered, however, that the values of the Hindustbftni notes as given here, 
are only as spoken of in O..S. 8. I, iv. 26, by the author, their theoretical values (as accepted by 
the author in Oita Sutra Sar). In practical music, however, the values of these notes, as (or oxamplf 
of ri and dha, as spoken of before, and of other notes also, e.g. of kari-aa, as spoken of by the 
author, in O. 8. S. I, iv, 26, in relation to different key notes, in different keys, vary one degree 
more or less. Such minute distinctions, as the author says in ibid, are matters for theory, and 
mathematical oaloulations only, and not for practical music. In practice, besides these and such 
other notes being played one degree, higher or lower, as spoken above, to suit particular cases, these 
and other, both suddha and vikrita notes, have also, in practical music, to be performed with other 
slightly altered values as spoken of before by me (at p. 127 notes &c.). 

In these diagrams, it would be seen, that, amongst the English Tonic Sol-fa notes, there is 
no flat (t.e. •■) note between f and S. corresponding to pa-Ardmo/. That “flat between f and •*’, says 
The Standard Course (at VI, pp. 109-10) “theorists unanimously reject in favour of the sharpened 
t (fe).*’ As a matter of fact, such minute distinctions between such and other sharps and flats, are 
matters of theory only, as spoken of above. In practice. In Europe in writing music iu English 
Tonic Sol-fa notation, such sharp notes or flat notes are written in some oases, one for the other, 
to suit the convenience of writing, and the author of Q. S. S., in the music portion, whether in staff 
notation or in his adopted Bengali Tonio Sol-fa notation, has also in some cases, written, the vikrita 
notes kari'Bu, kari-ii, either as kari-au, kari-xi See., or as rUkCmal, ga-A;d/naI &o., to suit the convenience 
of writing' To suit particular oases, notes, written as kari-au &o., are to be performed in the values 
given here, of ri-kdmal dec., and vice versa, and these, as well as some suddha notes also, would 
have to be performed, for proper practical performances, in other slightly altered gradations of 
pitches also, as spoken of before (at p. 127 notes Sco.), varying slightly, and that differently in different 
oases, from their abovementioned theoretical values, to suit particular cases, or particular Rftgas. 

THB End of Translator’s Explanations and Notes. 


Berhampore, (Bengal) 
District Murshidabad 
September, 1941. A.D. 


Himansu Sekhar Banerji 

^emsiaior. 
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